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THE SAD FORTUNES 

or THE 

REVEREND AMOS BARTON 





ctwFrm • I. 

^^^n^HEPPERTON CHURCH was a very different- 
looking building five-and-twenty yews ago. To 
( 9UTe > J 1 * 8 substantial htone tower looks at you 
Vj* through its intelligent eye, the clock, with the 

IvV . ^ A friendly expression of former days; but in 
MgA A J everything else what changes 1 Now there is 
a wide span of slated roof flanking the old 
steeple; the windows are tall and symmetrical; 
the outer doors are resplendent with oak-graining, the inner doors 
reyerentiaUy noiseless with a garment of red baize; and the walls* 
you are* convinced, no lichen will ever agAin effect a settlement 
on—they are smooth and imminent as the summit of the Rev. 
Amos Barton** head, after ten yean of baldness and supererogatory 
soap. Pass through - the baize doors aud you will see the nave, 
fiU&l with well-shaped benches, understood to be free seats \ 

f *iile in certain eligible corners, less directly under the fire of 
e clergyman's eye, there are pews reserved for the-^ripp^rtoa, 
fiintttHy: Ample galleries are supported on iron pilhprs, end in 
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one of them stands the crowning gloiy, the veiy clasp oi aigrette 
of Shcpjieiton (hui eh-adornment—namely, an oigan, not veiy 
much out of iopair, on winch a eolleetoi of small rents, tlitfcienti¬ 
nted by the foiceof circumstances into an organist, will accompany 
the alacrity of youi departui c aftei the blessing, by a sacred 
minuet or an easy ‘ (Ilona ’ 

Immense lmpiovement { says the well-regulated mmd, winch 
unintermittingly rejoices in the New Police, the Tithe Commutation 
Act, the penny-post, and all guarantees of human advancement, 
and has no moments when eonseivative-ietorumig intellect takes 
a nap, while imagination dot's a little Toiyism by the sly, levelling 
in legiet that deal, old, blown, crumbling, pntuiesque inefficiency 
is everywheie giving place to spick-and span new-painted, new- 
vai uished efficiency, which will yield endless diagiams, plans, 
elevations, and se< turns, but alas 1 no pictuie Mine, I fern, is 
not a well-regulated mmd it has an occasional tenderness ioi 
old abuses, it lmgeis with a certain fondness over the days of 
nasal cleiks and top-booted paisuns, and has a sigh tor the 
dejMiited shades of vulgar ernns So it is not suipiismg that 
I lee.ill with a fond sadness Sheppcrton Church ns it w r as m the 
old days, with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled loof, 
its heterogeneous windows patched with dcsultoiy bits of painted 
glass, and its little flight of steps with their wooden Tail running 
up the outer w'all, and leading to the scliool-cluldioil’s galleiy 

Then inside, what dear old quaintneases' which I began to 
look at with delight, even when I was so nude a membei of the 
eongiegation, that my muse found it necessary to provide for the 
reinforcement of my devotional patience by smuggling biead-and 
butter into the sacied edifite There was tin* chancel, guaided 
by two little ehenibini looking uneomfoitably squeezed between 
arili and wall, and adorned with the e&cutiboons of the Olduiport 
family, w r lneh showed me in exhaustible possibilities of meaning 
111 their blood-red hands, then death's-heads and cioss-lsmes, their 
1 copaids’ paws, and Maltese crosses Time were inscriptions on 
the panels of the singmg-galleiy, telling of benefactions to the 
jkioi of Shopper ton, with an involuted elegance of capitals and 
final flouiishes, which my alphabetic erudition traced with ever- 
new delight No benches ill those days , but lingo roomy pews, 
round which devout chnreli-goeis sat dining ‘lessons,’ trying to 
look any wheie else than into each other’s eyes No low partitions 
allowing you, with a dreary absence of contrast and mystery, to 
see eveiything at all moments , but tall daik panels, undei whosg 
shadow I sank with a sense of retirement through the Litany, 
only to feel with more intensity my hurst into the conspieuousness 
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of public life -when I wan made to stand up on the seat dm mg 
the psalins or the Binging. 

And the Hinging was no mechanical affair of official routine , it 
h.ul a diamn As the moment of psalmody approached, by 
Borne pioccss to me oh mysteiious and untraccablc as the opening 
of the flowers or the breaking-out of the stais, a Hlate appealed m 
front of the gallery, advcitismg m bold clmructcrs the pKalin 
about to be sung, lest the houoious announcement of the clerk 
should still leave the bucolic mind m doubt on that head Then 
followed the migiation ot the clerk to the galleiy, where, m 
company with a bassoon, two key-bugles, a carpenter umleistood 
to have an ania/ing power of singing ‘ countei,’ and two lissei 
musical Ktais, lie formed the complement of a chon regai ded m 
Shepperton as one of distinguished attraction, occasionally known 
to diaw heareis from the next pnush The mno\ atiou of hymn- 
books was as yet undiearned of, even the New Version was 
regarded as a soit ot melancholy toleiance, as pait of the 
common degeneracy m a time when puces had dwindled, and a 
cotton gown was no longei stout enough to last a lifetime , for 
the lyiuftl taste of the best heads m Sheppei ton had been foimed 
on Sternhohl and Hopkins But the gieatcst tnumphs ot the 
Shopper ton choir were received for the Sundays when the slate 
announced an Anthem, with a dignified abstinence fnnn paiticulai 
isation, both woids and music lying fai beyond the reach of the 
most ambitious amateur in the congicgation —an anthem m 
which the key-bugles always lan away at a great pace 1 , while the 
bassoon eveiy now and then boomed a flying shot aftei them 
As foi the clergyman, Mi Gilfil, an excellent old gentleman, 
who smoked veiy long pipes and pi cached veiy short sermons, I 
must not speak ot him, oi I might be* tempted to tell the story oC 
his life, which laid its little loinunce, as most lives have between 
the ages of teetotum and tobacco And at present I am concerned 
w r ith quite another sort of eleigynmn—the Bev Amos Bn 1 ton, 

' who did not come to Shepperton until long aftei Mr Gilfil had 
departed this life*—until after an interval in which Evangelicalism 
and the Catholic Question had begun to agitate the rustic mmd 
with controversial debates A Popish blacksmith had produced 
a strong Protestant reaction by declaring that, os soon as the 
Emancipation Bill was passed, he should do a great stroke of 
business in griduons, and the disinclination of the* Shepperton 
parishioners generally to dim the unique glory of St Lawrence, 
rendered the Church and Constitution an affair of their business 
atd bosoms A zealous Evangelical pieaeher had made the old 
aounding-board vibrate with quite a different suit of elocution 
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from Mi (tilfil'h , the hymn-hook hiul almost supcisedrd tlu Old 
ami New Versions, uiul the great Hqiuue pews were crowded 
with new faces fiom distant comets of the parish- perhaps fiom 
Dissenting chapels 

You aie not imagining, I hope, that Amos Thu ton was tin* 
incumbent of Sheppciton He was no such thing Those wcie 
days when a man could hold tluee small livim’s, stmve a cuiate 
a-piecc on two ot them, and live badly himself dn the tlmd It 
was ho with the Vicui of Sheppeitou , a vumi given to bucks and 
nioitar, and theieby running into debt tai away in a noitliein 
comity -w T ho executed his Mcanal functions towaids Sheppei ton 
by pocketing the sum of thirty live pounds ten pci annum, the 
net surplus remaining to him fiom the proceeds of that living, 
after the dishuisemcnt of eighty pounds as the annual stipend of 
his curate Ami now, pray, can you solve mt the following 
problem? Uivcu a man with a wile and six thildieu let him 
be obliged alwa)«> to exhibit himself when outside his own dooi 
m a suit of black bioadeloth, such as will not nndeimme the 
foundations of the Establishment by a paltry plebeian glossiness 
or an unseemly whiteness at the edges , m a snowy ciavat, which 
is a serious investment of laboui m the hemming, starching, and 
ironing departments , and in a hat which shows no symptom of 
taking to the hideous do<time of expediemy, and shaping itself 
accoidmg to <in urustanees , let him have a parish Luge enough 
to create an external neiessity for abundant shoe-leather, and an 
internal necessity for abundant beef and mutton, as well as poor 
enough to icquue iiequent priestly consolation m the shape of 
shillings and sixpences , and, lastly, let linn be compelled, by Ins 
own piulc and other people’s, to dress lus wife and children wuth 
gentility from bonnet stlings to shoe-stmigs By what process of 
division can the sum of eighty pounds per annum be made to jield 
a quotient whith will cover that man’s weekly expenses ? This 
was the problem presented by the position of the Kev Amos Bai ton, 
as curate of Sbeppeiton, rathci more than twenty yeais ago 

What, was thought of this problem, and of the man who had 
to work it out, by some of the well-to-do inhabitants of Sheppeiton, 
two ytais or more after Mr Barton’s arrival among them, you 
shall heat, it you will accompany me to (.boss Far nr, aud to the 
fireside ot Mrs Patten, a childless old ladv, who had got rich 
chiefly by the negative presets of spending nothing Mrs Patten s 
passive accumulation of wealth, through all sorts of ‘ bad times,’ 
on the farm of which she had been solo tenant Hinee hei husband’s 
death, her epigrammatic neighlxiur, Mrs. Ilackit, sarcastically 
accounted for by supposing that * sixpences grew on the bents of 
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Ciobb Farm’, while Mr Harlot, expressing his views more 
literally, reminded Ins wife that ‘money breeds money ’ Mr and 
Mrs Haekit, fiom the neighbouring farm, aie Mis Patten's 
guests this evening, so is Mi Pilgmn, the doctor fiom the 
neaiest market-town, who, though occasionally affecting anutot ratio 
alls, and giving late (Illinois with enigmatic side-dishes and 
poisonous port, is never so comfortable as when he is relaxing 
his piofessional legs in oho of those excellent faimhouses whole 
the mice aie sleek and the mistress sickly And he is at this 
moment in clover 

For the flickering of Mis Patten’s bnglit fire is reflected m 
hei blight coppei tea-kettle, the home-made muffins glisten with 
an inviting siuculcuec, and Mrs Patten’s niece, a single lady of 
fifty, w r ho lias refused the most ineligible ofleis out of devotion to 
her aged aunt, is pouring the uch cream into the fragrunt tea 
with a disci ect liberality 

Reader • dul you ever taste such a cup of tea as Miss Gibbs is 
this moment handing to Mr Pilgrim ? l>o you know the dulcet 
strength, the animating blundncss ot tea sufficiently blended wuth 
leal farmhouse cieam? No -most likely jou arc a nusei.ible 
town-bred leadei, who think ot,cieam as a thmnish white fluid, 
delivered m infinitesimal pennywoiths down aiea steps, or 
perhaps, from a presentiment of calves’ brains, you lefiam fiom 
any lacteal addition, and lasp youi tongue with unmitigated 
boliea You have a vague idea of a milch (owes probably a 
white plaster animal standing m a butteiman’s window, and you 
know nothing ot the sweet history ot genuine cieam, such as Miss 
Gibbs’s how it was Ibis moining m the inldeis ot the large sleek 
beasts, as they stood lowing a patient entreaty under the milking- 
shed, how it fell with a pleasant ihythm into Betty’s pad, 
sending a delicious 1 license into the cool an , how it W'as earned 
into that temple of moist cleanliness, the dairy, wheic it quietly , 
separated itself from the meanei elements of milk, and lay m 
mellowed whiteness, leady for the skimming-dish which tians- 
ferred it to Miss Gibbs’s glass cream-jug If I am light in my 
conjecture, you are unacquainted with the highest possibilities of 
tea, and Mr Pilgrim, who is holding that cup m his hand, has 
an idea beyond you 

Mrs Haekit declines cream, she lias so long abstained from 
it with an eye to the weekly buttei-money, that abstinence, 
wedded to habit, has liegotten aversion She is a thin woman 
with a chronic liver-eomplamt, which would have secured her 
Mr Pilgrim’s entire regard and unreserved good word, even if 
he had not been in awe of her tongue, which was as shaip os his 
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own lancet She hart brought her knitting—no frivolous fancy 
knitting, but a substantial woollen stocking, the click-dick 
of her knitting-needles is the running accompaniment to all 
hei conversation, and m hoi utmost enjoyment ot spoiling 
a friend's self-satisfaction, she was never known to spoil a 
stocking 

Mrs Patten does not ndmue this excessive click-clicking 
activity Quiescence in an easy-chan, undei the sense of compound 
mteiest perpetually accumulating, has long seemed an ample 
function to 1 h*i, and she does hei malevolence gently She is a 
pietty little old woman of eightv, with a close cap and tmy ll.it 
white curls Toirnd hei face, as natty and unsettled and 1m unable 
as the w.uccn image of a little old lady undei a glass-ease , once a 
lady’s-maid, and mnrned foi her beauty She used to adoie bei 
husband, and now she adoies hei money, cherishing a quiet 
blood-ielation’s lnitied foi liei mecp, Janet Gibbs, who, she 
knows, expects a large legacy, and whom she is delcimined to 
disap]K>iut Hot money sli.dl all go in a lump to a distant 
ielution of hei husband's, and Janet shall be saved the tumble 
of pntending to ciy, by finding that hlio is lett with a miseiablc 
pittance 

Mis Patten has nioie lespeet foi her ncighlioiir Mr Hackit 
than for most people Mr Mac kit is a shiewd substantial man, 
whose advice about ciops is always woith listening to, ami who is 
too well oft to want to boirow money 

And now that we aie snug and warm with this little tea-paity, 
while it is freezing with Februaiy bitterness outHide, we will 
listen to wdiat they aie talking about 

‘So,’ said Mi Pilgtiin, wuth bis mouth only half empty of 
niufim, * you had a low in Shepperton Gliuieh last Sunday I 
was at Jem Hood’s, the bassoon man s, this morning, attending Jus 
wife, and he sw'eais he’ll heievenged on the pin son — a confounded, 
methodiRtleal, m» ddlesomo chap, who must be putting his finger 
in every pie What was it all about ? 5 

‘O, a passill o’ nonsense,’ said Mr Hackit, sticking one 
thumb lietween the buttons of his capacious waistcoat, and 
retaining a pinch of snuff with the othei—for lie was but 
moderately given to ‘the cups that cheer but not mebuate,’ 
and hml already finished his ten, * they began to sing the 
wedding psalm for a new r -matried couple, as pietty a psalm an’ as 
pretty a tune as any in the piayer-book. It’s been snug for 
every ncw-marrieil couple since I was a boy. And what can be 
better!’ Here Mr Hackit stretched out his left aim, threw back 
his head, and broke into melody— 
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*0 wlmt a liapm tlmig it is, 

And jojinl fox (o we, 

Jtiethien to dwell togethoi m 
Friendship and unity 

But Mr Barton is all foi the hymns, anil a wot o’ music as I 
can't join in at all ’ 

‘ And so,’ said Mi Pilgnm, i trailing Mr Hnckit fiom lyucnl 
reminiscences to naj r.itive, ‘ lie called out Silence ’ did lie ? when 
he got into the pulpit, and gave a hymn out himself to some 
meeting house tunc l ’ 

‘Yes,’Mid Mrs Hsu kit, stooping towaids tho candle to piek 
up a stikh, ‘and tinned as led as a turkey cock 1 often say, 
when he pi cache* aliout meekness, lie gives lumsell a slap m the 
face He’s like me—he’s got a tempei of his own ’ 

* Bather a low hied fellow, I think, Bui ton,’ said Mr Pilgnm, 
who hated the Rev Amos for two leasons— because he hail 
called in a new doctoi, recently settled in Shepperton , and 
because, Iwmg himself a dabbler in dings, he had the credit ot 
having euied a patient of Mr Pilgum’s ‘They say his fathei 
was a Dissenting shoemakei, and he’s half a Dissenter himself 
Why, doesnt he pleach extempore in that cottage up here, of a 
Sunday evening 7 ’ 

* Teliuli' this was Mi Hack it’s favoinitemtoijection—‘ that 
pieaehing without book's no good, only when a man haw a gift, 
and has the Bible at his fmgeis’ ends It was all very well for 
Pany— he’d a gift, and m my youth I’ve heaid tin 1 Kanteis 
out o’ doms m Yolks]are go on for an hour oi two on end, 
without cvei sticking fast a minute There was one elevei chap, 
I icnuuuher, as used to say, “ You’re like the wood-pigeon , it 
Bays do, do, do all day, and never Het.s about any woik itself ’’ 
That's bunging it home to people But our parson's no gift at 
all that way , he can preach as good a sermon as need be heard 
when he writes it down But when he tues to preach wi’out 
book, he rambles about, and doesn’t stick to his text, and every 
now and then he flounders about like a sheep as has cast itself, 
and can’t get on its legs again You wouldn’t like that, Mrs. 
Patten, if you was to go to chinch now' ?’ 

‘Eli, dear,’ said Mrs Patten, falling back in her choir, and 
lifting up her little withered bands, ‘what ’ud Mr Gilfil nay, if 
he was worthy to know the changes as have come alsmt i’ the 
church these last ten yeais? 1 don’t understand these new 
|Oit o’ doctrines When Mr Barton comes to see me, he talks 
about nothing but my wus and my need o’ many Now, Mr. 
Hackit, I ve never been a sinner. _ Piom the fust beginning, when 
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I went into service, I al yw did my duty by my emplyers I was 
a good wife ns any m the county -never aggiavated my husband 
Tlie cheese-f.KJtoi used to nay my cheese was al’ys to be depeudeel 
on. T’vo known women, then cheem's swelled a shame to be 
seen, when then husbands had counted on the cheese-money to 
make up then lent, and jet they'd thiee gowns to my one It 
Pm not to Ik* saved, I know a many as are m a bad way But 
it’s well foi me as I can’t go to chinch any longei, ftn if th’ old 
Bingus me to be done away with, theie’ll be nothing left as it 
was m Mi Patten’s time , mid what's moie, I heai you’ve 
settled to pull the chinch down ami build it up new?’ 

Now the fact w.is that the Rev Amos Barton, on his last 
visit to Mis Patten, had uiged hei to enlarge hei piomised 
subscription of twenty pounds, icpiesenting to her that she was 
only a steward »t hei riches, and that she* could not spend them 
moie toi the gioiy of God than by giving a heavy subscription 
towaids the lelmilding of Sheppeiton Ghuich apiaetical precept 
which was not likely to smooth the way to hei accept am e ot his 
theological doetune Mi Hackit, who had moie doetimal 
enlightenment than Mis Patten, had been a little shocked by the 
heathenism of hei speech, and was glad ot the new turn given to 
the subject by this question, addiessed to him as chuichwarden 
and an authonty m all paiochul matters 

‘ Ah,’he answeied, ‘the paison’s bothered us into it at last, 
and wo’ie* to begin pulling down this spnng Hut wc haven’t got 
money enough yet I was for waiting till w T e’d made up the 
sum, and, for my part, I think the congiegation’s fell oft o’ late, 
though Mi Baitou says thats because there’s been no mom toi 
the people when they’ve* come You see, the congregation got so 
laigc in Pany’s time, tliei people stood in the aisles, but theie's 
never any «*iowd now, as I can see ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mis Hackit, whon good uatuie began to act now 
that it wuis a little in eontrache'tion with the dominant tone of the 
conversation, like Ml Button 1 think he’s a good sort o’ ’ 
man, for all he’s not overlmithen’d 1 ’ tli* tippei storey, and ins 
wife’s as nn*e a lady-like woman as I’d wish to sec How nice 
she keeps her childien ' and little enough money to do’t wuth, 
ami a delicate creator—six childien, and nnothei a-commg I 
don’t km»w liow they make be>th c*nds meet, I’m sure, now her 
aunt has left ’em But I sent 'em a cheese aud a sack o’ 
potatoes last week, that's something towards filling the little 
mouths.' $ 

x Ah 1 ’ saal Mi Hackit, * and my wife makes Mr Barton a 
good stiff glass o’ bi andy-and-water, when he comes in to supper 
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alter his cottage pleaching 'Hit* pamon likes it , it puts a hit o’ 
rolom into bin face, ami makes him look a deal ImmUoniei ' 

This allusion to hi and y and-watei surest ed to Miss (Jihhs the 
mtioductioii of the liquor deeanteis, now that the tea was denied 
away, foi in bucolic sonety five and twenty yeais ago, the human 
animal of tho male sex was undeistood to be peipetiudly atlinst, 
and ‘ something to dunk ’ was as neeessaiy a * condition of thought * 
as Time and Space 

‘Now, that (ottuge pleaching,’ said ill Pilgimi, mixing 
himself a stiong glass of ‘cold without,’ ‘I was talking about it 
to oui Unison Ely the otliei day, and he doesn’t appiove ot it 
at all lie said it did ah nimh haim as good to give a too 
familiar aspect to lcligious t( at lung That was what. Ely said - 
it does as much harm as good to give a too familiar aspect to 
rdigious tcadung' 

Mi Pilgiim geneially spoki w'lth ail liiteiniittent kind of 
sjiluttei , indeed, one ot Ins patients had observed that it was a 
pity stub a devei man had a ‘’pediment' in Ins speech Hut 
when he came to wdiat he coneeived the pith of Ins mgiiincnt or 
the point of his joke, lni mouthed out his woids with slow 
emphasis , as a hen, when advertising hei aeeoiuhement, passes 
at inegulai mteivals fnnn pianissimo semiquavers to fortissimo 
eiotdiets He thought this speeeh of Mv Ely’s paiticulaily 
metaphysual and piofound, and the moie decisive ot the quustion 
finalise it w\is a geneiality w r hieh lepiesnnted no particular to his 
mind 

‘Well, I don t know about, that,’ said Mis Haekit, who had 
always the coinage of hei o] an ion, ‘hut T know, some of oui 
lalHiuieisand stockmgeis as used nevei to come to ehun h, come to 
the cottage, and that’s bettei than never healing anything good 
horn w'eek’s end to week’s end And there’s that Tiaek Society 
as Mi Barton has begun—I’ve seen moie o’ the pool people with 
going tracking, than all the time I’ve lived in the palish befoic 
And theie’d need In* something done among ’em , foi the dunking 
at them Benefit (Hubs is shameful Theie’s baldly a steady man 
or steady woman eithei, hut what’s a Dissenter ’ 

Duimg this speeeh of Mrs Haekit’s, Mr T’llgnm had emitted 
a succession ot little smuts, something like the treble gitints of a 
guinea pig, whuh were always with him the sign of Biippiesseil 
disappioval But lu* nevei eontiadicted Mis Haekit- a woman 
whose ‘ pot-luck ’ w T as alivays to he relied on, and who on her side 
hail unlimited i chance on bleeding, blisteung, and draughts 
•Mrs Patten, howevci, felt equal disapprobation, and had no 
reasons for suppressing it. 

u 
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‘ Woll,’ she remarked, ‘ I’ve heared of uo good from interfering 
with one’s neighbours, poor or urh And I hate the sight* o’ 
women going about tiapesmg fiom house to house in all w'eatheis, 
wet oi diy, and eoming m with their petticoats dogged and then 
shoes all ovei mud .Janet wanted to join in the tracking, but I 
told her I’d have nobody tlacking out o’ my house, when I’m 
gone, she may do as bin- likes I never dagged my petticoats in 
my life, and I’ve no opinion o’ that soit o’ teligion ’ 

* No,’ Manl Mi Haekit, who was fond of soothing the aceibities 
of the feminine mind with a jocose compliment, ‘you held your 
petticoats so high, to show yoiu tight ankles . it isn’t everybody 
as likes to show hei ankles ’ 

This joke met with geneial acceptance, even from the snubbed 
Janet, whose ankles were only tight m the sense of looking 
extiemelv squeezed by hei boots But Janet seemed always to 
identify be; .-.elf with her aunt’s peisonality, holding her own 
under piotest 

ITndei eovei of the geuer.tl laughter the gentlemen leplemslied 
then glasses, Mi Pilgiim attempting to give his the charm tei of 
a stump-cup by observing that lie ‘must be going’ Miss 
Gibbs hei/cd this oppoi tumty of telling Mrs Haekit that she 
suspected Betty, the danvmaid, oi* hying the best bacon tor the 
aliepheid, when he sat up with liei to ‘lielj) brew’ . wlieieupon 
Mis Haekit lepliod that she had always thought Betty false , and 
Mrs Button said there was no bacon stolen when was able to 
manage Mr Haekit, who often complained that lie ‘ nevci saw 
the like to women with then maids —ho never had any tiouble 
with his men,’ avoided listening to this discussion, by laismg the 
question of v< telies with Mi Pilgrim The stieam of conveisation 
had thus diveiged , and no nioie was said about the Rev. Amos 
Barton, who is the main object of interest to us just now So 
we may leave Gioss Farm without waiting till Mrs Haekit, 
icsolutely domnng her clogs and wrappings, renders it incumbent 
on Mr Pilgiim also to fulfil Ins fiequent thieat of going 



CHAPTER II 


It was happy foi tin* He\ Atiicjh Barton that he did not, hkc us, 
oveiliear the cunvcisatinu lecorded in the last ehnptei Indeed, 
what moit.il is them ot ns, who would find his satisfaction 
enhanced l>y an opportunity of eomp.ii mg the pietme he, piesents 
to himself of hi« own doings, with the pietme they make on the 
mental letina of his neighbours 1 We aie pool plants buoyed up 
by the an-vessels ol oui own coneeit alas toi us, if we gel a few 
pinches that empty us of that windy selt subsistence ’ The very 
capacity toi good would go out of us For, tell the most 
impassioned oiatoi, suddenly, that his wig is awiy, 01 his shut- 
lap hanging out, and that he is tickling people by the oddity of 
his poison, instead ot thrilling them by the oncigy of his pounds, 
and you would infallibly dry up the spung of lus eloquence 
That ir a deep and wide saying, that no mnaele euu he wiought 
without faith—without the worker's taitk m himself, as well as 
the recipient's faith in him And the gieatoi pait of the 
woikei’s faith in himself is made up of the faith that otheis 
believe m linn 

Lot me be persuaded that my neighbom Jenkins considers me 
a bloekhead, and 1 shall novel slime m conversation wuth him 
any more Let me discover that the lovely Plnehe thinks my 
squint liitoleiablo, and I shall novel he able to fix hei blandly 
with my diRengaged eye again 

Thank heaven, then, that a little illusion is loft to uh, to 
enable us to be useful and agieeahle—that we don't know’ exactly 
what our fi lends think of us—that the world is not made of 
looking-glass, to show us just the figure we aie making, and just 
what is going on behind oui hacks’ By the help of dear 
friendly illusion, we aie able to dream that we aie charming— 
and our faces wear a Incoming air of self-possession , we are able 
totdream that otliei men adnuie our talents -and our benignity 
is undisturbed, we are able to dieam that we aie doing much 
good—and we do a little. 
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Thus it was with Amos Hinton on that very Thuisdny evening, 
when he was the subject of the conversation at Cross Farm He 
had been duung at Alt Farquhai’s, the secondary squue of the 
pansh, and, stimulated by unwonted giavics and port wine, had 
been deliveimg his opiiuon oil affairs paiochial and oxtia-paioehial 
with (onsidciable animation And lie was now 1 eturmng home 
in the moonlight- a little dull, it is tiue, for lie had just now no 
gieateoat compatible with denial dignity, and a fur boa lound 
one’s neck, with a watoipioof cape ovei ones shouldeis, doesn’t 
fnghten aw r «iy the cold tiom one’s legs , but entirely unsuspicious, 
uut only of Mi ilaekit’s estimate of his oiatorieal poweis, but 
also of the cutical leiuaihs passed on him by the Misses Faiquliai 
as swill as the dtawing-iooni door had dosed behind him Miss 
Julia had ohseived that she h< j ivi heaid any one sniff so fiightfully 
.is Mi Bait on did she had a great mind to otfei him liei pocket- 
liandkei chief, and Miss Aiabella wrondeied why he always said 
he was going Jor to do a thing He, excellent man 1 was 
meditating flesh pastoial e\eiturns on the nionow , lie would set 
on loot his lending libiaiy , in wliuli ho had intiodueed some 
books that w'ould be a pietty sharp blow to the Dissenters —one 
especially, pui pm ting to lie wntten by a woikmg man, w r ho, out 
ot piuc zeal tm the wolf,nr of his class, took the tiouble to warn 
them m this way against those hypoentienl thieves, the Dissenting 
pieaehers The Rev Amos Barton piofoundly believed in the 
existence of that woikmg man, and had thoughts of wilting to 
him Dissent, he eonsideied, w'ould have itH head biuised m 
Hheppei ton, foi did he not attack it m two ways ? He preached 
Low-Chinch dot trine as evangelical .is anything to be heaid m 
the Independent Chapel, and lie made a High-Church assertion 
of eeelesinstie.il poweis and functions Cleaily, the Dissenters 
would feel that ‘the parson’ was too lu.iuy fm them Nothing 
like a mail who combines sin ow'd ness wuth eneigy The wisdom 
of the sci pent, Mi Bui ton eonsideied, was one of his strong 
points 

Lw>k at him as he w r inds tlnoiigli the little diuiehyaid' The 
silvei light that falls aslant on (lunch and tomb, enables you to 
set* his slim black figure, made all the slimmer by tight pantaloons, 
as it flits past the pule ginvestones He walks with a quick step, 
and is now rapping wuth shaip dec lsion at the vuaiage door It 
is opened without delay by the nuise, wok, and housemaid, all 
at once—that is to say, by the lobust manl-of-all-w'ork, Nanny, 
and as Mr Barton hangs up his hut in the passage, you set 1 tfyat 
a narrow fate of no partieulai complexion-- even the small-pox 
that lma attacked it seems to have been of a mongiel, indefinite 
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kind with featmes of no particular shape, and an eye: of no 
particular expression, is sui mounted by a slope ot baldness gently 
using from blow to down You judge him, lightly, to be about 
forty. The house is quiet, for it i* halt-past ten, and the childten 
have long been gone to bed He opens the sittmg-ioom door, 
but instead of seeing his wile, as he expected, stitching with the 
nimblest ot fingeis by the light ot one candle, he finds her dis¬ 
pensing with the light of a candle altogether Sin* is softly 
pacing up and down by the led fiiclight, holding m liei aims 
little Waltei, the yeai old baby, who looks o\ei her shouldei 
with huge wule-open eyes, while the patient mot hex p.its his 
l«wk with hei sott hand, and gjanees with a sigh at the heap of 
huge and small stockings ljmg unmended on the table 

She was a lovely women—Mis Amos Haitou , a huge, fair, 
gentle Madonna, with thi<k, oIohc, chestnut etuis hesule her well- 
lounded eheeks, and with laige, tendei, shoit-sighted eyes The 
flowing lines of her tall figure made the lunpest dress look grace¬ 
ful, and liei old hayed bla«k silk seemed to repose on her bust 
and limbs with a placid eleganee and sense ot distinction, m 
strong eontiast xvith the uneasy sense ot being no fit, that seemed 
to express itself m the iiistling of Mrs Farquliar’s <jros Xapf&s 
The caps she woio would have been pronounced, when off hei 
head, utteilv hea\y and hideous —foi in those days even fashion¬ 
able caps weie large and floppy , but surmounting hei longaiehed 
neck, and mingling tlieii holders ot cheap lace and iihhon w T ith 
her chestnut curls, they seemed miiaelos ot Ruceessfid imlhneiy 
Among strangeib she was bhy and tremulous as a gill of fifteen , 
she blushed crimson if any one appealed to hei opinion, yet 
that tall, graceful, substantial piescneo was so imposing m its 
mildness, that men spoke to her w r ith an agieeable sensation of 
timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable eliarin of gentle womanhood 1 wlueh 
supersedes all acquisitions, nil accomplishments You would 
never have asked, at any period of Mis Amos Bmton’s life, if 
she sketched 01 played the piano. You would even perhaps have 
been rather scandalised if she had descended fiom the serene 
dignity of brtnq to the assiduoub umest of tlamy Happy the 
man, you would have thought, whose eye will lest on hei in the 
pauses of his fheside leading--whose hot aching foiehead will lie 
soothed by the contact of her cool soft hand —who will recover 
himself from dejection at his mistakes and failures in the loving 
li|htofher uni eproaching eyes 1 You would not, peihaps, have 
anticipated that this bliss would fall to the share of precisely such 
a man as Amos Barton, whom you have already surmised not to 
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have the refined sensibilities foi which you might have unarmed 
Mrs Bartons qualities to lie destined by pi e-estnhhshod liaimony 
Hut I, foi one, do not gmdgc Amos B.utou this sweet wife I 
have all my life had a sympathy foi mongiel ungainly dogs, who 
are nobody’s pets , and I would ruth<*i siupnse one of them by a 
pat and a pleasant nioisel, than meet the eondeseeudnig advances 
of the loveliest Skye tenler who lias his nisluon by my Indy’s 
ehair That, to be Mire, ih not the way of the wmild if it 
happens to see a fellow of tine piopoiturns and niistooiatic mien, 
wdio makes no Jaur /mis, and wins golden o]muons fiom all suits 
of men, it stiaightway puks out foi hnu the loveliest of unumined 
women, anil says, T/tnr would lie a propel match 1 Not at all, 
say I. let that sueeessful, well-shapeli, discreet, and able gentle¬ 
man put up with something less than the bed. in the iiiatinnonial 
depaitme.nl , and let the sweet wotium go to make sunshine and a 
soft pillow for the pom devil whose legs aie not models, whose 
efforts aie often blundeis, and whom general gets moie kicks than 
halfpence She—the sweet woman—will like it as well , foi her 
sublime capaiitv of lm mg will have all the moie scope, anil I 
venture to say, Mis Haiton’s nature would never have giowii 
half so angelie if <»he had null lied the man you w'ould peihaps 
have had in your eye lor hei—a man with sufheient nuome 
and ahundant. peisonal A fat Hesules, Amos w T as au affectionate 
husband, and, in his way, valued Ins wnfe as Ins best tiensure 

Hut now he has shut the door behind him, and Bald, ‘Well, 
Milly l ’ 

‘ Well, de.ii ' ’ was the corresponding gieeting, made eloquent 
by a snuli* 

‘So that young laical won't go to sleep i Can’t you give him 
to N anny ? ’ 

‘ Wliy, Nanny has been busy ironing tins evening, but I 
think Ill take him to hoi now’’ 4nd Mis Haiton glided 
towanls the kitchen, while her liusbaud ran upstairs to put on 
his mai/e-eolumed illessmg-gown, in which costume he was 
quietly filling his long pipe when Iijr wufe returned to the sitting- 
room Maize is a colour that decidedly did not suit his com¬ 
plexion, and it is one that soon soils, why, then, did Mi Barton 
select it foi domestic weai ? l’crhnpa Ihx.iuso he had a hunck of 
hitting on the wrong thing m gaib as well as in giannnar 

Mrs Hai ton now lighted hei candle, and seated herself before 
her heap of stockings She had something disagreeable to tell 
her husliand, hut she would not enter on it at once * 

‘ Have you liad a nice evening, deal ? ’ 

‘Yes, pretty well Ely was theie to dinner, but went away 
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rath 01 early Minn Arabella is Rotting hoi cap at him with a 
vengeance But I don’t think he’s much smitten I’ve a notion 
Ely’s engaged to Borne one at a distance, and will astonish all the 
laches who are languishing foi linn lieie, by bunging home his 
bude one of these days Ely’s a sly dog, he’ll like that ’ 

‘Did the Faiquhnis say anything about the Ringing last 
Sunday ?’ 

‘Yes , Faiquhai said he thought it was time there was some 
improvement in the chon But. he wuh lathei scandalised at my 
setting the tune of “ Lydia ” He says lie’s always heanng it as 
he paRses the Independent meeting ’ HeieMi Baiton laughed 
—he had a way of laughing at mtnisnis Hint othei people 
thought damaging- and theieby Hhowed the lemainder of a set of 
teeth winch, like the lemnants of the. Old duald, weie few in 
number, and \ciy much the woise for worn ‘But,,’ he continued, 
‘Mis Faiquliar talked the most about Mi Budiuain and the 
Countess She has taken up all the gossip alnmt them, and 
wanted to comeit me to her opinion, but I told her pietty 
strongly wiiat I thought ’ 

‘Deal me' why will people take so much pains to find out 
evil about otlieis ? 1 have liud a note from the Countess since 

you w T ent, asking us to dine with them on, Fnday ’ 

Heie Mrs Barton icached the note from tlu* mantelpiece, and 
gave it to hei husband We will look ovei lus shouldei while he 
reads it — 

‘ Sweetest Mili.y— Bring yoiu lovely face with yom 
husband to dine with us on Finlay at seven—do If not, I will 
be sulky wutli you till Sunday, when I shall be obliged to sec 
you, and shall long to kiss you that voiy moment Youis, 
aecoidmg to your answer, Caroline Czeklaski ’ 

‘Just like her, isn’t it?’ said Mis Baiton ‘J suppose we 
can go ?’ 

‘Yes, I have no engagement The Clerical Meeting is to¬ 
morrow, you know ’ 

‘And, dear, Woods the bufcihei called, to say be must have 
some money next w r eek He has a payment to make up ’ 

This announcement made Mi Baiton thoughtful. He putted 
more rapidly, and looked at the fue 

1 1 tlimk I must ask Hnckit to lend me twenty pounds, foi it 
•is nearly two months till Lady-day, and w r e can’t give Woods our 
last shilling ’ 

‘I hardly like you to ask Mr Hockit, dear—he and Mrs. 
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Hackit have been so very kind to us , they have sent us so many 
things lately ’ 

4 Then I must ask Oldinpoit I’m going to write to him to- 
monow morning, foi to tell him the airsingement I’ve been think¬ 
ing of about having seivice in the workhouse w bile the chuieh 
is being enlarged If he ugices to attend service theie once 01 
twice, the other people will come Net the large fish, nnd you’re 
sure to have the small fiy ’ 

‘I wish we could do without bon owing money, and yet I 
don’t f*e< how we can Pool Fred must have some new shoes , I 
couldn’t let him go to Mis Pond’s ycsteiday because his toes 
were peeping out, dear child ' and I can’t let him walk anywliei e 
except m the gulden He must have a pan before Sunday 
lieally, boots and shoes aie the gieatest tumble of my life 
Eveiythmg else one can turn and turn about, and make old look 
like new , but theie’s no coaxing boots and shoes to look bettei 
than they aie ’ 

Mis Bartou was playfully undervaluing her skill m meta¬ 
morphosing boots and slices She had at that moment on hei 
feet a pair of slippeis which had long ago lived through the 
prunella phase of then existence, and weie now limning a 
inspects ble eaieer as black silk slippers, having been noatly 
eoveied with that inatciiul l>y Mrs Buttons own neat fhigeiH 
AVondeiful fingers those I they weie nevci empty, foi if she 
went to spend a few hauls with a friendly paiislnonci, out came 
her thimble and a piece of calico or muslin, which, before she 
left, had become .1 mysterious little gannent with all soits of 
hemmed in- and outs She was even tiymg to persuade liei 
husband to leave off' tight pantaloons, because if he would weai 
the ordinaly gun-eases, she knew she could make them so well 
that no one would suspect the sex of the tailoi 

But by this time All Baiton has finished Ins pipe, the candle 
begins to bum low, and Mis Barton goes to see if Nanny has 
succeeded 111 lulliug Walt-ei to sleep Nanny is that moment 
putting lum in the little cot by his mothei’s bedside , the head, 
with its thin wavelets of brown hair, lmjents the little pillow, 
and a tiny, waxen, dimpled fist hales the rosy lips, foi baby is 
given to the infantine peccadillo of thumb-sucking 

Ho Nauny could nowr join in the short evening prayer, and all 
could go to bed 

Mrs. Barton earned upstairs the remainder of her heap of 
stockings, and laid them on a table close to her bedside, when* 
also she placed a warm shawl, icmoving her candle, before she 
put it out, to a tin socket fixed at the head of her bed. Her 
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body was very weuiy, but hei heart was not heavy, in spite of 
Mi Woods the butehei, and the tiansitoiy natuie ot slioe-lcnlhei, 
foi hei heart so oveiflowed with lo\e, she felt sine she was nem a 
fountain ot love that would eaie foi lmshnnd and babes boitei than 
she eon Id toie»eo , so she was soon asleep l>ut about half past 
hve o'eloek in the morning, if them weie any angels watt lung 
lound hei bed and angels might be glad of sueh an ofliee—they 
saw Mis ]hiitoil use up quietly, emeful not to distuib the 
slumheimg Amos, who was snoimg the snoie ot the just, light lnr 
(iindle, piop herselt upright \uth the pillows, tluow the waim 
shawl lound hei shouldeis, and lenew hei attack on the heap of 
undaiued stockings She darned away until she heaid Nanny 
stilling, and then diow’siness' came with the dawn, the iiindJe 
was put out, .md she sank into a do/a* lint at mm* o'clnt k she 
was at tin* bieaktast-table, busy dittiug bu.ul-iind buttei toi fhe 
humriy mouths, while Nanny, baby on one aim, m losyiheeks, 
fat nei k, and night-gown, biouglit m a jug of hot milk and watei 
Neaiest bei mothei sits the nine yeai-old Patty, the eldest child, 
whose sivect fan face is all cad y lather gia\e sometime*., and who 
always wants to mu lipstans to save mamma’s legs, which get so 
tiled of an e\ening Then then* am foui othei blond heads—two 
boys and two guls, giadually dec leasing in size down to Chubby, 
w’ho is making a lound O of hei mouth toNcceive a bit of papa’s 
‘baton ’ Papa’s attention was divided between petting Chubby, 
lelmkmg the noisy Fied, which lie did with a somewhat extessive 
shiiipness, and eating his own bieakfast He had not yet looked 
at Mamma, and did not know r that hei cheek was palci than 
usual But Putty whispered, ‘ Mamma, have you the headache'*’ 

Happily coal was cheap m the neighbouihood ot Shcppci ton, 
and Mi ITai kit would anytime let Ins homes diaw a load foi 
‘the paison’ without chnige, so thcie was a blazing tne m the 
sitting-ioom, and not without need, for the \ieaiage gulden, as 
they looked out on it fiom the bow-wmdow, was hard with 
black fiost, and the sky had the white woolly look that poittnds 
snow 

Bieakfast ovci, Mi Baiton mounted to his study, and 
occupied himself m the liist place with his lettei to Mr Oldmpoit 
It was very much flu* same suit of letter as most eleigymen 
would" have wntten undei the same circumstances, except that 
mstend of /wambiilate, the Ilev Amos wiote jymimbulate, and 
instead of ‘ if haply,’ ‘ if happily,’ the contingency indicated being 
fhe leverse of happy Mr Barton had not the gift of perfect 
a< curacy in English orthography and syntax, which was un¬ 
fortunate, as he was known not to be a Hebiew scholar, and not 
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in the least suspected of being an accomplished Grecian These 
lapses, m a mini who lmd pom* through the Eleusiman mysteries 
of a umvfiisity education, surprised the young ladies of his parish 
extremely , especially the Misses Fajquhnr, whom he liad once 
addressed m a letter as Deal Mads, apparently an .ihhievuition 
foi Madams The persons least surprised at the Rev Amos’s 
defieieneaes weie his eleueal hrethien, who had gone through the 
mysteries themselves 

At eleven o'* lock, Mi Baiton walked forth in cape and lion, 
with the sleet during in Ins face, to lead piayeis at the wmk- 
house, euphuistieally called the ‘ (Allege ’ The College was a 
huge squat c stone huildmg, standing on the best apology tor tin 
elevation of giound that could he seen for about ten miles lound 
Shcppeiton. A tlat ugly district this , depressing enough to look 
at even on the luightest days The loads are black with < oal¬ 
dust, the Inn k houses dingy with smoke , and at that time—the 
time of hamlloom wcaveis—eveiy otliei cottage had a loom at its 
window, wheie you might see a pale, sickly-lookmg man ui woman 
pressing a nanow chest against a hoaul, and doing .1 sort of 
treadmill woik with legs and arms A tioulilesomc district for a 
cleigynun, at least to one who, like Amos Baiton, undeistood 
the ‘cure of soilin' m something moie than an oiheial sense, foi 
ovei and .iliove the lustio stupidity tin lushed by the farm- 
labouicis, the miners hi ought, obstreperous animalism, and the 
weavers an neiid Kadualism and Dissent Indeed, Mis Hat kit 
often observed that the eollieis, who many of them earned better 
wages than Mi Baiton, ‘passed their tune in doing nothing hut 
swillmg ale and smoking, like the beasts that pci u-.li ’ (speaking, 
we may piesume, in a lemotely aualogieal sense), and in some of 
the ale house eoineis the dunk was flavoured by a dingy kind of 
infidelity, something like imsings of Tom Dame in ditch-water 
A certain amount ofieligious cm demerit created by the popular 
pieachiug of Mr. Par ry, Amos's piedeeessoi, had nearly died out, 
and the leligious life of tthepperton was falling hack towaids 
low-watei mark Hoie, you peiceive, was a teirible stronghold 
of Satan; and you may well pity the Rev Amos Barton, who 
had to staud single-handed ancl summon it to surrender Wo 
read, indeed, that the walls of J encho fell down before the sound 
of trumpets ; hut we nowhere heai that those trumpets were 
hoarse and feeble Doubtless they were trumpets that gave 
foith clear ringing tones, and sent a mighty vibration tluough 
brick and mortal But the oiatoiy of the Rev. Amos resemble*} 
rather a Belgian i ail way-horn, which shows praisewoi thy intentions 
inadequately fulfilled He often missed the right note both in 
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public and private exhortation, and got a little angry m con¬ 
sequence For though Amos thought himself strong, he did not 
feel himself stiong Nature had given him the opinion, hut not 
the sensation Without that opinion ho would probably never 
have worn cambric bunds, but would have been an excellent 
cabmetniakei and deacon of an Independent church, us his father 
w.is before him (he was not a shoemakei, as Mi Pilgxim hud 
reported) He might then have sniffed long and haul m the 
comei of Ins pew m Clun Stieet Chapel , lie might have indulged 
m halting rhetmic at piayei-meetings, and have spoken faulty 
English in pm ate life , and these little infirmities would not 
have prevented linn, iioneht faithful man that he was, from being 
a binning light in the Dissenting cnole of Bridgeport A tallow 
dip, of the long eight description, is an excellent thing m the 
kitchen (andlestick, and Betty’s nose ami eye are not sensitive to 
the diffeience between it and the finest wax, it is only when you 
stick it m the silver candlestick, and liitiodiue it into the 
drawing-room, that it scorns plebeian, dim, and ineffectual Alas 
for the woitliy man who, like that, candle, get» himself into the 
wioug place l It is only the veiy hugest souls who will he aide 
to nppieeiate and pity him- who will discern and Jove sincerity 
of puipose amid all the bungling feebleness of achievement. 

But now Amos Barton has made hib way through the sleet as 
tar as the College, lias thiowu oft his hat, tape, and boa, and is 
leading, in the dreaiy stone-ilooied dming-ioom, a poition of the 
morning hoi vice to the inmates seated on the benches beiuie him 
Remember, the New Pool law had not yet rome into operation, 
and Mr Barton was not acting as paid chaplain of the Union, 
hut as the pastor who had the cme of all souls in his parish, 
panpei as w t '‘11 as other. After the piayeis he always addressed 
to them a short discourse on some subject suggested by the lesson 
for the day, btirvrng if by this means some edifying matter might 
find its veuy into the pauper mind and conscience — perhaps a 
task as trying as you could w r cll imagine to the faith and 
patience of any honest clergyman For, on the veiy fust bench, 
theso weie the fates on which his eye hud to rest, watching 
whether there was any stimng under the stagnant surface. 

Right in front of him—probably because he was stone-deaf, 
and it was deemed moic edifying to hear nothing at a bhoTt 
distance than at a long one—sat ‘Old Maxum,’ as he was 
familiarly called. Ins leal patronymic remaining a mystery to 
most persons. A fine philological sense discerns in this cognomen 
an indication that the pauper patnaich had once been considered 
pithy and sententious m his speech, but now the weight of 
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ninety five yeais lay heavy on his tongue as well us on his eois, 
and ho Hat befoio the c1 orgy man with piotiudcd dun, and 
munching mouth, and eyes that seemed to look at emptmesH 
Next to him sat Toll Fudge - known to the mugistiacy of hoi 
nullity iiH Maiy Higgins a one eyed woman, with a scaiied aud 
Heamy face, the most notoiious iel»el in the woikhouse, said to 
have once tin own hei In nth over tin* iiiastei’s coat-tails, and who, 
m Hpite ot natme’H uppaicut sategu.mls against that contingency, 
had eonti ihuted to the pt i petuation ot the Fudge ehaiaetenstKs 
ni the- pe.rsun of a small hoy, who was behaving naughtily on one 
of thu back lioiiehes Miss Fudge fixed her one sore eye on Mi 
Button with u suit ot liuidy dehunce 

Beyond this memhei of the Koitoi Hex, at the end of the bemli, 
sat ‘Silly .Inn,’a young man afflicted with liyeli ooephalus, who 
rolled hiH head fiom Mile to side, and gazed at the jioint ol las 
lioHe These went* the suppoiteiH of Old Maxum on las light 
On his left .sat Mi Fitihett, a tall fellow, who had onee been 
a footman m the Oldmpoit family, and m that giddy elevation 
had enunciated a contemptuous opinion of boiled beet, which iiad 
been traditionally handed down in Sheppeiton as the dimt cause 
ofliiH ultimate reduction to pauper eommoiiH His calves wene 
now slaunkeii, and las ban was giey without the aid ot powdei , 
hut he still earned las elan as it he weio conscious of a stiff 
ciavat, he set las dilapidated hat oil with a knowing inclination 
towardb the left eai , and whin he was cm fieldwork, he eaited 
and uneaited the imuiuie with a suit of flunkey giace, the ghost 
of that jaunty deiiieanoui with which he used to uslici in my 
lady's mol mug visitors The flunkey n.ituie was now brie coin 
pletely subducsl hut in las stomach, and he still divided society 
into gently, gentiy’s flunkeys, and the people who piovided foi 
them A cleigviiian without a flimkc*y was ail anomaly, belonging 
to neitliei of these classed Mi Fitchett had an nii‘pieMSihle 
tendency to diowsiness uudei spmtual instruction, and m the 
leeuirent ic»gulanty with which he dozed ofl* until he' nodded and 
awaked lamself, he looked not unlike a piece ot mechanism ingeni¬ 
ously contnved foi measuring the length of Mr. Jlaitoifs diseouisc 
Perfectly wide*-awake, on the eontiaiy, was his left-hand 
neighhcuii, Mis. Brick, one of those huid undying old woinep, 
to whom age seems to have given <1 net-weak of wiinkles, as a 
coat of magic anuoui against the attache of winters, waim or 
cold. The point on which Mis Brick was still sensitive—the 
theme 011 which you might possibly excite her hope and fear — 
wan snuff. It seemed to he an embalming powdei, helping her 
soul to do the ofhee of salt 
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And now, eke out an audience of which this fiont benchful 
was fit sample, with a certain number of icfractory children, over 
whom Mr Spiatt, the niastei of tho workhouse, exoieised .in 
nate suiveillance, and 1 think you will admit that the umversity- 
taught clergyman, whoso office it is to bring home the gospel to 
a handful of mn h souls, has a sufficiently haid task Foi, to 
have any chance of success, short of nniatulous mteivention, ho 
must bring his geogiaplncal, chi onological, exegetieal muni pietty 
lieai ly to the paupci point of view, or of no view , he nuiHt have 
some approximate eouception of the mode in wlndi the doctunes 
that ham so much vitality in the plenum of his own brain will 
eoinpoit themselves m vacua —that is to say, m a bruin that is 
neither geogiaplncal, chi onological, noi exegetical ft is a flexible 
imagination that can take such a leap us that, and an adimt 
tongue that can adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a position 
The Rev Amos liai ton had lieithei that flexible imagination, nor 
that admit tongue He talked of Israel and its sms, of chosen 
vessels, of the Paschal lamb, oi blood as a medium of leeonciliation , 
and he stmve in this way to convoy leligious tiutli within tench 
of the Podge and Fitehett mind This veiy morning, the first 
lesson was the twelfth chapter of Exodus, and Mr Barton’s 
exposition turned on unleavened bread Nothing in the world 
moie suited to the simple understanding than instruction through 
taimliar types and symbols • But there is always this danger 
attending it, that the interest oi compiehension of your hearers 
may stop short pi comely at the point whcie youi spiritual 
lnterpietation begins And Mi Baiton this morning succeeded 
m carrying the paupei imagination to the dougli-tub, but un- 
foitunately was not able to cany it upwards fiom that well- 
known object to the unknown truths which it was intended to 
shadow foitli 

Alas' a natural incapacity for teaching, finished by keeping 
‘terms’ at Cambridge, where them aie able mathematulans, 
and butter is sold by the yard, is not apparently the medium 
thiougli which Christian doctime will distal as welcome dew ou 
withered souls 

And so, while the sleet outside was turning to unquestionable 
snow, and the stony dmmg-ioom looked darker and diearier, and 
Mi Fitehett was nodding Ins lowest, and Mr Spratt was boxing 
the boys’ ears with a constant nntorzando , as he felt more keenly 
the approach of dmnei-time, Mr Barton wound up his exhortation 
with something of the February chill at his heart as well as his 
feet Mr Fitehett, thoroughly roused now the instruction was 
at an end, obsequiously and gracefully advanced to help Mr. 
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Barton in putting on his cape, -while Mrs. Brick rubbed her 
•withered forefinger lound and lound hei little shoe-shaped snuff¬ 
box, vainly seeking for this fimtion of ti pineli I can’t help 
thinking that it Mi Barton had shaken into that little box a 
small poition of Scotch high dued, he might have piodueed 
something more like .111 amiable emotion m Mis Brick's mind 
than anything she had felt undci Ins morning's exposition ot the 
unleavened hi cad But 0111 good Amos hcbouieil undei a 
deficiency of small tact as well as of small cash , and when lie 
observed the action of the old woman's foiefmgei, he said, in his 
brusque way, * So your snuff is all gone, eh ? ’ 

Mis Buck’s eyes twinkled With the visionaly hope that the 
parson might be intending to replenish hei box, at least mediately, 
tlnough tin* piesent of a small coppei 

* Ah, well 1 you’ll soon In* going when* there is 110 moie snuff 
, You'll Ik* in need of meiev then You must lemembei that you 
may have to seek toi nieicy and not find it, just as you’re seeking 
foi snuff ’ 

At the fiist sentence of tins admonition, the twinkle subsided 
fiom Mis Buck’s eyes The lid of her box went ‘dick*’and 
hei heait was shut lip at the same moment 

But now Mi Baitons attention was called foi by Mi Spiatt, 
who was diagging a small and unwilling ho> tioin the ieai Mi 
Spratt was a small featmed, smull-stntilled man, with a lemaik- 
ahle powei of language, mitigated by hesitation, who piqued him¬ 
self on expressing unexceptionable sentiments 111 unexceptionable 
language* cm all oc c .isioiis 

‘Mi Bin ton, su aw - aw r - excuse my ticspassmg on your 
time -aw—to beg that you will adinmistei a rebuke to this boy, 
lie is -aw—aw—most, mveteiate 111 lll-beluivioiu duimg service- 
time ’ 

The mveteiate culput was a boy of seven, vamly contemhng 
against a cold 111 his nose by feeble sniffing But no soonei hail 
Mr Sprafct uttered Ins impeachment, than Miss Fudge rushed 
for waul and placed hei self between Mr Baitou and the accused 
‘That’s my child, Muster Barton,’ she exclaimed, fuithei 
manifesting her maternal instincts by applying her api on to her 
offspimg’s nose ‘ He’s al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ him, and a-poundm’ 
him for nothin’ Let him goo an’ eat his roost goose as is 
a-smellm’ up m our noses while we’re a-swallering them greaHy 
broth, an’ let my boy alooan ’ 

Mi Spratt’s small eyes flashed, and he was m danger* of 
uttering sentiments not unexceptionable liefore the clergyman, 
but Mr. Barton, foreseeing that a prolongation of this episode 
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would not Be to edification, said ‘ Silence' ” in his severest 
tones. 

‘ Let me hem no abuse Youi boy is not likely to behave 
well, if you set him the example of being saucy ’ Then stooping 
down to Mastei Fodge, and taking linn by the shouldei, ‘Do you 
like being Imaten ? * 

‘ No-a ’ 

‘Then what a silly boy you me to be naughty If you weie 
not naughty, you wouldn’t be beaten But it you me naughty, 
God will bo angiy, as well as Mi Spruit, and God can bum you 
for evei That will be worse than being beaten ’ 

Master Fudge's (ountenauee was neither aftiimative not 
negative of this pioposition 

‘But,’ continued Mi Bui ton, ‘if you will be a good boy, God 
will love you, and you will glow up to be a good man Now, 
let me heai next Thursday that you have been a good boy ’ 

Mastei Fodge had no distinct vision of the benefit that would 
accrue to him from this change of e muses But Mi Baiton, 
liemg awaie that Miss Fodge had touched on a delicate subject in 
alluding to the roast, goose, was deteimined to witness no moie, 
polemics between hei and Mi Spiatt, so, Haying good morning to 
the latter, he hastily left the College 

The snow r was falling m thickei and thukei flakes, and 
already the viraiuge-gaiden was cloaked in white as he passed 
through the gate Mrs Baiton hemd him open the clooi, and 
ran out of the sitting-room to meet him 

‘I’m afraid youi feet me veiy wet, deal What a temblo 
nun lung 1 Let me take your bat Youi slippers me at the fare ’ 
Mi Bill toil'w r as feeling a little* cold and cuosh It is diilicult, 
when you have been doing chsagi enable duties, without piaise, on 
a Rnowy day, to attend to the very iiiincn morals. >So he* showed 
no leoogmtion of Milly’s attentions, but simply said, ‘Fetch me 
my dressing-gown, will you ? ’ 

‘ It n down, dear I thought you wouldn’t go into the study, 
because you said you would lcttei and niunbei the books foi the 
Lending Library Patty and 1 have been covenug them, and 
they are all ready in the sitting-ioom ’ 

‘ Oh, I can’t do those this morning,’ said Mr Barton, as he 
took oft his boots anil put his feet into the slippeis Milly had 
brought him , ‘you must put them away into the parloui ’ 

The Bittmg-ioom was also the day nursery and schnnhoom , 
aufl while Mamma's back was turned, Dickey, th‘e second boy, 
had insisted on superseding Chubby m the guidance of a headless 
horse, of the led-wafered species, which she was diawing round 
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the room, so that when Papa opened the dooi Chubby was giving 
tongue energetically 

*Milly, some of these clnldien must go away 1 want to 
be quiet ' 

* Yes, dear Hush, Chubby, go with Patty, and see what 
Nanny is getting foi oui dinner Now, Fied and Sophy and 
Dickey, help me to cany these books into the parloui. Theie 
aie thiee for Dickey Cany them steadily ’ 

Papa meanwhile settled himself in his easy-chair, and took up 
a worl; on Episcopacy, which lie had from the Cleneal Book 
Society, thinking lie would finish it and return it this afternoon, 
as he was going to the Clerical Meeting at Milby Yicaiage, where 
the Book Society had its headquarteis 

The Cleneal Meetings and Book Society, whi'di had boon 
founded some eight or ten numtliH, had had a noticeable eftec t on 
the Kev A mot- Barton When he first came to Sheppoiton he 
waa simply an evangelical clergyman, whose Christian experiences 
hail commenced under the teaching of the Rev Mi Johns, of 
( 5 un Street Chapel, and had been consolidated at Cambndge 
under the influence of Mi Simeon John Newton and Thomas 
Scott weie his doctrinal ideals, he would have taken in the 
Christum Obscmci and the Ucconf, it he could have atloided 
it, Ins anecdotes were chiefly of the pious-jocose kind, current 
m Dissenting moles , and he thought an Episcopalian Establish¬ 
ment unobjectionable 

But by this time the effect of the Tiactariau agitation was 
begiimmg to be felt in baekwaid piovmcial legions, and the 
Tractarian satne on the Low Chuieh paity was beginning to tell 
even on those who disavowed or resisted Tractanan doctrines 
The vibmtion of an intellectual movement was telt fiom the 
golden head to the miry toes of the Establishment, and so it 
came to pass that, m the district round Milby, the market- 
town close to Shepperton, the clergy had agreed to have a clerical 
meeting eveiy month wherein they would exercise their intellects 
by discussing theological and ecclesiastical questions, and cement 
their brotherly love by discussing a good dmnei. A Book 
Society naturally suggested itself as an adjunct of this agreeable 
plan , and thus, you perceive, there was provision made for ample 
friction of the clerical mind 

Now, the ftev Amos Barton was one of those men who have 
a decided will and opinion of their own, he held himself bolt 
upright, and had no self-distiust He would, march w-jry 
determinedly along the road he thought best, but then it was 
wonderfully easy to convince him which was the best road. 
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And bo a very little unwonted tending and unwonted diseussion 
made him see that an Episcopalian Establishment was much 
moip than unobjectionable, and on many other points he began 
to feel that he held opinions a little too fai -sighted and profouud 
to be ciudely and suddenly communicated to ordinary minds 
He was like an onion that has been nibbed with spices the 
strong original odour was blended with something new and 
fmeigu The Low-Church onion still offended lefined High- 
Church nofituls, and the new spice was unwelcome to the palate 
of the genuine onion-eatei 

We will not accompany him to the Clerical Meeting to day, 
because we shall probably want ty go thither some day when 
he w'lll be absent And just now I am bent on intioducing 
you to Mr Budmain and the Countess Czeilaski, with whom 
Mr and Mis Button aie invited to dme to-moirow 



CHAPTER III 


Outside, the moon is shedding its cold light on the cold snow, 
and the white-lieardod fir tiees lound Camp Villa arc casting a 
blue shadow across the white giouncl, w bile the Rev Amos 
Baiton and lus wife aie audibly ciushmg the cusp snow beneath 
then feet, as, about seven o’clock on Friday evening, they 
appioach the dooi of the above-named deniable countiy levidence, 
containing dining, bieakf.ist, and diawing rooms, etc, situated 
only halt a mile trom the maiket-town of Milby 

Inside, tlieie is a blight fue m the drawing-ionm, casting a 
pleasant but iinccrtain light on the delicate silk chess of a lad} 
who is lechnmg behind a screen in the* coinei of the sofa, and 
allowing you to discern th.it the lum ot the gentleman who is 
seated in the aim-elian opposite', with a newspapei ovei his- 
knees, is becoming decidedly gtey A little ‘ King (Carles,’ with 
a crimson nhbon lound lus neck, who lus been lying euiled up 
m the veiy middle of the heaith-iug, has just discovered that 
that zone is too hot fbi him, and is pimping on the sofa, 
evidently with the intention of accommodating lus peison on the 
silk gown On the table tlieic aie two w r av-c audios, which will 
he lighted as soon as the expected knock is heaid at the 1 door 

The knock is heard, the* caudles are lighted, and piesently 
Mr and Mrs Baitnn arc ushcied in—Mi Baiton eiect and 
clencal, in a faultless tie and sliming cranium, Mis Barton 
graceful m a newdy tinned black silk 

‘Now this is chaimmg of you,’ said the Countess Ozeilaski, 
advancing to meet them, and embiaeing Milly with careful 
elegance ‘ I am really ashamed of my selfishness m asking my 
friends to conic anil see mt in this frightful weathci ’ Then, 
giving her hand to Amos, ‘And you, Mi Barton, whose time is 
so precious * But I am doing a good deed m diawmg you away 
from youi labours I have a plot to pi event you fiom inai tyrifl¬ 
ing yourself’ 

While this greeting was goiug forw T aid, Mi Bndmam, and Jet 
the spaniel, looked on with the air of actoiR who had no idea of 
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by-play. Mr Biidmam, a stiff and rathei thick set man, gave 
Ins welcome with a Inborn ed eoidiality It was astonishing how 
veiy little he icsembled his beautiful sister 

For the Countess Czcrlaski was undeniably beautiful As she 
seated heiself by Mrs Barton on the sofa, Milly’s eyes, indeed, 
icsted—nmst it be confessed?—chiefly on the details of the 
tasteful diets, the rich silk of a pinkish lilac hue (the Countess 
always woic delicate eolouta in an evening), the black laee pelerine, 
and the black lace veil falling at the back of the small closely 
hi aided head For Milly had one weakness —don’t love her any 
the less foi it, it was a pi city woman's weakness— h 1 h v was 
fond of di ess , and often, when she was making up her own 
eeonomieal milhneiy, she had romantic visions how line it would 
be to put on really handsome stylish things to have veiy stiff 
balloon sleeves, foi example, without which a woman’s chess was 
nought m those days. You and I, too, lendei, have our weakness, 
have we not* which makes us think foolish things now and then 
Pei haps it may lie m an excessive admnation for small hands 
and feet, a tall lithe figure, large dark eyes, and daik silken 
braided hair All these the Countess possessed, and she hud, 
moreovei, a delicately formed nose, the least bit euned, and a clear 
biunette complexion Her mouth, it must be admitted, leeeded too 
much fiom hei nose and elim, and to a prophetic eye* thieatcned 
k nut-craekeiH ’ m advanced ago. But by the light of hie and 
wax-candles that age seemed very far oft indeed, and you would 
have said that the Countess was not more than thirty 

Look at the two women on the sofa together 1 The large, 
fair, mild-eyed Milly is timid even in friendship it is not easy 
to her to speak of the affection of which hei heart is full The 
lithe, dark, thin-lipped Countess is racking her small hram for 
carossing wordB and charming exaggerations 

‘And how are all the cherubs at home*’ said the Countess, 
stooping to pick up Jet, and without waiting foi an answer ‘ I 
have been kept indoors by a cold ever since Sunday, or J should 
not have lested without seeing you What have you done with 
those wretched singers, Mr Baiton ? 7 

‘ Oh, we have got a new choir together, which will go on very 
well with a little practice I was quite determined that the old 
set of singers should be dismissed I had given oidcrs that they 
should not sing the wedding psalm, as they call it, again, to 
make a new-manied couple look ridiculous, and they sang it in 
Mefiauce of me I eould put them into the Ecclesiastical Court, 
if I chose for to do so, for lifting up then voices m church in 
opposition to the clergyman.’ 
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‘And a most wholesome discipline that would be,’ wnd the 
Countess, ‘indeed, you me too patient and forheaimg. Mr 
Barton Foi my pail, 1 lose my tempei when I see how lar 
you are from being «ippi mated m tliat miserable Shepperton ’ 

If, as is probable, Mi ihwton felt at a loss what to say m 
reply to the insinuated compliment, it was a relict to him that 
dumor was announced just then, and that he had to offer his arm 
to the Countess 

As Mr Budmuiu was leading Mrs Baiton to the dining¬ 
room, he obvived, * The weathei is very sevmc ’ 

‘ Very, indeed,’ said Milly 

Mr Bndmam studied eonversation as an ait To ladies he 
spoke ot the weather, and was aecustoined to consider it under 
three points of view as a question of climate m genei.il, 
comparing England with othci eounti ies in this respei t, as <1 
personal question, inquumg how it affected his lady mterloeutoi 
m particulai , and as a question of piohabihties, discussing 
wheLher then* would bn a change or a continuance of the picsent 
atmospheric conditions To gentlemen lie talked polities, and he 
read two daily pa pci s expiessly to quality himself foi this function 
Mr Bui ton thought him a man of considerable political informa¬ 
tion, but not of lively paits 

‘And so you aie always to hold yom (Menial Meetings at Mi 
Ely’s*’said the Countess, between hei spoonfuls ol soup. (The 
soup was a little ovei-spiced Mis Slant of Camp Villa, who 
was in the habit of letting hei best apartments, gave only 
moderate wages to hei cook ) 

‘Ye-,,’said Mi Baiton, ‘Milbyisa ccntial place, and there 
arc many conveniences in having only one point of meeting ’ 

‘Well,’ continued the Countess, ‘every one seems to agiee m 
giving the precedence to Mr Ely Foi my part, I nmnot 
admire him His preaching is too cold foi me It has no 
fervoui—no heart I often say to my biothei, it is a great 
comfort to me that Shepperton Chiu eh is not too far off for us to 
go to , don’t I, Edmund 1 ’ 

, ‘ Yes,’ answered Mi Bndmam, ‘ they show us into such a bail 
pew at Milby - -just where then is a di aught from that door. I 
caught a stiff neck the first time I went thmc * 

‘ Oh, it is the cold in the pulpit that affects me, not the cold 
in the pew I was writing to my fi lend Lady Porter tins morning, 
ami telling her all about my feelings She and I think alike on 
such mattois She is most anxious that when Sir William ha# 
an opportunity of giving away the living at their place, lhppley, 
they should have a thmoughly zealous, clever man there I 
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have been describing a ceitain inend of mine to hex, who, J 
think, would be just to her mind And theie is such a pretty 
rectoiy, Milly , shouldn't I like to see you the lmstiess of it ? ’ 
Milly smiled and blushed slightly The Rev Amos blushed 
veiy red, and gave a little embnriassed laugh—lu tould lately 
keep his muscles within the limits of .l smile 

At this moment John, the man-servant, nppiotn bed Mrs 
Baiton with a giavy-tuieen, and also with a slight odoui of the 
stable, which usually adheied to him throughout Ins mdooi 
functions John was rathei nenous , and the Countess, happening 
to sp(»ak to him at this moppoitune moment, the tureen slipped 
and emptied itself on Mis But ton’s newly turned blaik silk 
‘Oh, honin' Tell Alice to* come diiectly and rub Mis 
Barton’s diess,’ said the Countess to the tumbling John, eaiefully 
abstaining fiom appioaehmg the gravy spunklcd spot on the floor 
with hei own lilac silk But Mi Bridmiun, wl'o bad a stm tly 
private mteiest m silks, good-naturedly jumped up and applied 
lus napkin at onio to Mis Barton’s gown 

Milly felt a little inwaid anguish, hut no ill temper, and tried 
to make light ot the matter for the sake of John us well as others 
The Countess felt inwardly thankful that hei own delicate silk 
had escaped, but threw out laMsh luteijeetions of distiess and 
indignation 

‘Dear saint that >ou aie,’ she said, when Milly laughed, and 
suggested that, as liei silk was not veiy glosRy to begin with, the 
dim patch would not he, much seen , ‘you don’t mind about, these 
things, 1 know Just the same scat of thing happened to me at 
the Piiiicess Wengstein’s one day, on a pink satin 1 was in an 
agony But you are so lndifleient to ill ess , and well you may be 
It is you who make dress pietty, and not chess that makes you 
pietty ’ 

Alice, the buxom lady’s-maid, wearing a much better dress 
thau Mis Baiton’s, now appealed to take Mi Biidmam’s place 
m ictrieving the mischief, aiul after a gmat amount of supple¬ 
mental y rubbing, coinposme was icstoml, and the business of 
dining was continued 

When John was recounting lus accident to the cook m the 
kitchen, he observed, ‘ Mrs Bartons a hamnble woman , I’d a deal 
soonei ha thiowed the gravy o’er the Countess’s fine gownd But 
laws 1 what tantrums she’d ha been m arter the visitors w as gone ’ 
‘ You’d a deal soonei not ha’ thi owed it down at all, / should 
*lnnk,’ lespondcd the unsympathetic cook, to whom John did not 
make love. ‘ Who d’you think’s to make gravy anulf, if you’re to 
baste people’s gownds wi’ it ? ’ 
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* Well , 5 suggested John, humbly, ‘ you should wet the bottom 
of the dtiret a hit, to hold it fiom slippin 5 5 

‘Wet your giumiy * 5 returned the cook , a letoit which she 
proliably regarded in the light of a reduitio ad absurdum, and 
which m fact 1 educed John to silence 

Later on in the evening, while John was removing the tea- 
things fiom the di a wing-room, and brushing the crumbs from the 
table-cloth with an accompanying Iiihs, such as he was wont to 
encourage himself with iu rubbing down Mi Bridmam’s horse, 
the Rev.* Amos Barton drew from his pocket a thin green-covered 
pamphlet, and, piesentmg it to the Countess, said— 

‘You were pleased, I think, with my sermon on Christmas 
Day It has been punted in The Pulpit, and 1 thought you 
might like a copy 5 

‘ That indeed T shall I shall quite value the opportunity of 
reading that sermon Tlieie was such depth m it'—such aigu- 
ment' It was not a seimon to he heard only once I am 
delighted that it should become generally known, as it will be, 
now it is piloted m The Pulpit ’ 

‘Yes , 5 said Milly innocently, *1 was so pleased with the 
editor’s lettei ’ And she <lrew out her little pocket-book, wheie 
she carefully ti ensured the editorial autogiaph, while Mi Bui ton 
lauglml and blushed, and saul, ‘ Nonsense, Milly 15 

‘ You see , 5 slie saul, giving the letter to the Countess, ‘ 1 am 
very proud of the piaise my hushand gets 5 

The sermon in question, by the by, was an extremely 
aigumentative one on the Incarnation , which, as it was pi eat lied 
to a congiegation not one of whom had any doubt of that 
doctrine, and to whom the Socmians therein confuted were as 
unknown as the Aimiaspians, was exceedingly well adapted to 
trouble and confuse the Sheppei tonkin mind 

*Ah , 5 said the Countess, jetuimug the editor’s letter, ‘he may 
well say he will he glad of othei sermons from the same source 
But I would rathei you should publish your seimons m an 
independent volume, Mr Baiton , it would be so desirable to 
have them in that shape For instance, I could send a copy to 
the Dean of Radboiougli And there is Lord Blarney, whom I 
knew before he was Chancellor I was a spocial favourite of his, 
and yon can’t think what sweet things he used to say to me I 
shall not lesist the temptation to wnte to him one of these days 
sans faqoii, and tell him how he ought to dispose of the next 
vacant living m his gilt 5 < 

.Whether Jet the spaniel, being a much more knowing dog 
than was suspected, wished to express his disapproval of the 
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Countess's lost speech, as not aeon dant with his ideas of wisdom 
and veracity, I cannot say , hut at this moment he jumped off 
tiei lap, and turning his hack upon her, placed one paw on the 
fender, and held the other up to wann, as if affecting to abstract 
himself from the cut lent of eonveiwition 

But now Mr Bndmain hi ought out the chess-board, and Mi 
Baitoii accepted his challenge to play a game, with immense 
satisfaction The liev Amos was very fond of chess, as most 
people aie who can continue through many yeais to cieate 
intei estmg vicissitudes m the game, by taking long-meditated 
moves with then knights, and subsequently discovering that they 
ha\e theieby exposed their queen 

Chess is a silent, game , and the Countess’s chat with Milly is 
m quite an undertone- probably relating to women’s matters 
that it would lie impertinent for us to listen to , so wc will leave 
Camp Villa, and proceed to Milby Vicarage, where Mr Farquhar 
has sat out two other guests with whom lie has been dining at 
Mi Ely’s, and is now ratliei wearying that leverend gentleman 
by his pi otiacted small-talk 

Mi Ely was a tall, daik-hinred, distinguished-looking man of 
throe-and-thnty By the laity of Milby and its neighbouihood he 
was regarded as a man of quite reraaikable powers and learning, 
who must make a consideiable sensation m Loudon pulpits and 
diawing-iooms on his occasional visits to the metropolis, and by 
his brothei cleigy he was legaided as a discreet and agieeable 
tellow Mi Ely nevei got into a warm discussion , he suggested 
what might be thought, hut rarely said what he thought himself, 
he never let eithei men or women see that he was*laughing at 
them, and he nevei gave any one tin oppoi tumty of laughing 
at hnn In one thing only he was injudicious He parted 
his daik wavy hair down the middle , and as Ins head was rather 
flat than otherwise, that style of coiffure was not advantageous 
to him 

Mi Farquhar, though not a parishioner of Mr Ely’s, was one 
of his warmest admirers, and thought he would make an 
unexceptionable son-in-law, m spite of his being of no par¬ 
ticular ‘ family ’ Mr. Farquhar was susceptible on the point of 
‘ blood ’—his own circulating fluid, which animated a shoit and 
somewhat flabby person, being, he considered, of veiy superior 
quality 

‘By the by,’ he said, with a ceitam pomposity counteiacted by 
•i lisp, ‘what an utli Bat ton mukth of hmithelf, about that 
Bndmaan and the Counteth, ath she callth heithelf After you 
were gone the other evening, Mithith Farquhar wath telling him 
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the gcncial o]iiiiion about thorn m the neighbourhood, and ho got 
quite led and angiy llloth your thoul, he beheveth the whole 
thtory about lioi Polish huthband and hith wondoiful etheapetli , 
and ath foi hoi why, ho tlnnkth lioi perfection, a woman ot 
motht ipfined feelingth, and no end of thtutt ’ 

Mr Ely smiled ‘Some people would say oui In olid Barton 
was not the best judge ot l< hnement Peihaps the lady tlatteis 
linn a little, and wo men aio susceptible She goes to Sheppeitun 
Church every Sunday—dmwii theie, lot us suppose, by Mi 
Bai ton’s eloquence ’ 

‘ Pthaw,’ said Mi Fanjuhai ‘now r , to my mind, you have only 
to look at that woman to thee what she ith throwing lieu eyth 
about when *he oonith into ohuioh, mid diethingm a way to attract 
attention I should thay, she’th tiled of her biothei Biidmam 
and looking out toi anothei hiothei with a thtiongei family 
likoncth Mithith Faiquhai ith veiy torn! ot Mitluth Barton, 
'and ith quite dithtiothed that slu: should athotlnato with thueh a 
woman, tho she attuiked him on the thubject |)urj)othly But I 
tell hci lt’th of no utlie, with a pig Jioadod fellow like him 
B«uton’th well-nieauing enough, but tho contheited I’ve left oft 
giving him my advithe ’ 

Mr Ely smiled mw'ardly and said to himself, ‘ What a punish¬ 
ment 1 ’ But to Mi Faiqului he said, 'Baifon might be moie 
judicious, it must, be confessed ’ Ho was getting tiled, and did 
not want to develop tho subject 

‘Why, nobody vitlnt th them but the Bnitontli,’ continued Mi 
Fatquhui, ‘and why should thiuli people umie heie, unleth they 
had paiticular loatlionth bn piofening a neighbourhood where 
they are not known 9 Pooh 1 it lookth bad on the \oiy tatlie of 
it You called on them, now' , how did you find them' 1 '’ 

‘Oh 1 —Mr Bridmam strikes mo as a common suit of man, 
who is making an eftoit to seem wne and well-bred He comes 
dowu on one tiemendously with political inhumation, and seems 
knowing about the king of the French The Countess is eeitainly 
a handsome woman, but. she puts on the ginml an a little too 
poweifully Woodcock w r as minienscly taken with hei, and 
insisted on his wif ‘s calling on her and asking hei to diuner but 
I think Mrs. Woodcock tinned lestive after the fust visit, aud 
wouldn’t invite hei again ’ 

‘ Ha, ha 1 Woodcock hath alwaytli a tlioft place m lutli heait 
for a pretty fathe It* th odd how he came to many that plain 
woman, and no foitune cithei ’ « 

* Mysteries of the tendei passion/ said Mr Ely ‘ I am not 
initiated yet, you know.’ 
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Here Mi Fnrquhar’s carnage was announced, and us we 
have not found his eon vernation particulai ]y bnllmut under 
the stimulus ot Mr Ely’s exceptional presence, we will not 
n< company lum home to the less exciting atmospheie of domestic 
life 

Mr Ely thiew himself with a sense of relief into his easiest 
chan, ht*t ins feet on the hohs, and m this altitude of bachelor 
enjoyment began to lead Bishop Jebb’s Memoirs 



CHAPTER IV 


I am by no means sure that if the good people of Milby had 
known the truth about the Countess Czeilaski, they would not 
have lM*en considerably disappointed to find that it was veiy fai 
from being oh b«al as they imagined Niee distinction^ aic tiouble- 
Home It is so mm h easier to say that a thing is blaek, than to 
disci minute the particular shade ot blown, blue, 01 gieen to 
which it really belougs It is so much easier to make up youi 
mind that youi neighbour is good foi nothing, than to entei into 
all the cneumstauees that would oblige you to modify that 

OpllllOU 

Besides, think of all the virtuous declamation, all the 
penetiatmg obscuration, which had been built up entirely on 
the fundamental position that the* Countess was a veiy objection¬ 
able person indeed, and which would be utteily overturned and 
nullified by the destruction of that piemiss Mrs Phipps, the 
banker's wife, and Mrs Landor, the attorney’s wife, had invested 
part of then leputation foi a< uteness m the supposition that Mr 
Biidmam was not the Countess’s hi other Moi cover, Miss Phipps 
wuh conscious that if the Countoss was not a disreputable poison, 
she, Mish Phipps, had no compensating supenoiity m vntue to 
set against the other lady’s manifest supenoiity in personal 
cbnrms Miss Phipps’s stumpy figuie and unsuccessful attire, 
instead of looking down fiom a mount of vntue with an aureole 
lound its head, would then be seen on the same level and in the 
same light as the Countess Czeiloski’s Diana-like foim and well- 
chosen drapery Miss Phipps, for her pait, didn’t like dressing 
for effect—she had always avoided that style of appearance which 
was calculated to create a sensation 

Then what amusing innuendoes of the Milby gentlemen over 
their wine would have been entirely frustrated and reduced t<^ 
nought, if you had told them that the Countess had really been 
guilty of no misdemeanours which demanded her exclusion from 
strictly respectable society, that her husband had been the 
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ventable Count Czerlaski, who had had wonderful escapes, ns she 
Haul, and who, as she did not hay, hut oh was fund m ccitain 
eireulai a once tolded hy her tan hands, hail subsequently given 
dancing lessons in the metropolis that Mi Biidmam wat> neithei 
moie nor less than hei luilf-brother, "who, hy unim peached integrity 
and industry, had won u partneislup in a silk-manufaetoiy, and 
thereby a moderate foitune, that enabled him to retire, as you 
see, to study polities, the weuthei, and the ait of conversation at 
his ltasiue Mr Biidmam, m fact, quacliagenarian bachelor as 
he "was, felt extiemely well pleased to receive his sistei in her 
widowhood, and to shine in the reflected light of her beauty and 
title Every man who is not a monster, a mathematician, 01 a 
mad philosophei, is the slave of some woman 01 other Mr 
Bndmain had put Ins neck undei the yoke of his handsome sistei, 
and though Ins soul was a very little one - of the smallest 
description indeed-he. w ould not have ventuml to call it his 
own lie might be slightly recaleitiant now and then, as is the 
habit of long-eared pachyderms, under the thong of the fan 
ConntesR’H tongue , but there seemed little piohnhility that he 
would evei get his neck loose Still, a bachelors heait is an 
outlying fortress that some fan enemy may any day take eitliei 
hy storm or stratagem , and theie was always the possibility that 
Mr Biidmam 'h fiist nuptials might oceui betoie the Countess 
was quite suie of hei seiond As it was, however, lie submitted 
to all Ins sistei’s capnees, never grumbled biiause hei diess and 
her maid founed a considerable item beyond her own little income 
of sixty pounds per annum, and consented to lead with her a 
nugintoiy life, as peisonages on the debatable ground between 
aristocracy and commonalty, instead of settling in some spot 
where his frvo hundred a year might have won liim the definite 
dignity of a parochial magnate 

The Countess had hei view's in choosing a quiet provincial 
place like Milby Aftei three years of widowhood, bhe bail 
brought her feelmgH to contemplate giving a successor to hei 
lamented Czerlaski, whose fine wliiskeis, fine air, and romantic* 
fortunes had ivon her heart ten years ago, when, as pretty 
Caroline Biidmam, in the full bloom of five-and-twenty, she was 
governess to Lady Portei’s daughters, whom he initiated into the 
mysteries of tin*ym //<■* hav/itr and the Lancers’ quadrilles She 
had had seven years of sufficiently happy matrimony with 
Czerlaski, wdio had taken hei to Pans and Germany, and 
introduced her theie to many of his old fnends with large titles 
and small fortunes So that the fan Caroline had had considerable 
experience of life, and had gathered therefrom, not, indeed, any 
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very ripe and comprcheijHi\e wisdom, hut much external polish, 
and certain practical conclusions of a veiy decided kind. One of 
theso conclusions was, that thcie were things more solid in life 
than fine whiskers and a title, and that, in accepting a Becond 
husband, she would rcgaid these items as quite subordinate to 
a carnage and a settlement Now, she had ascertained, by 
tentative residences, that the kind of bite she was angling for was 
difficult to be met with at watenng-places, which weie already 
preoccupied with ahiiudnuco of angling beauties, and wcie chiefly 
stocked with men whose whiskers might be dyed, and whose 
incomes were still more problematic , so she had determined on 
trying a neigh bom hood whine people weie extremely "well 
acquainted with each other’s affans, and wheie the women weie 
mostly ill-dresseu and ugly Mi Bridmam’s slow hi am had 
adopted his sistei’s views, and it seemed to him that a woman so 
h mdsorne and distinguished as the Countess must mtamly make 
a match that might lift himself into the legion of county 
celehhties, and give him at least a sort of eousin&Inp to the 
quarter-sessions 

All this, which was the simple truth, would have seemed 
extremely flat to the gossips of Mil by, who had made up then 
minds to something much more exuting Thcie was nothing 
here so very detestable It is true, the Countess was a htlle 
vain, a little ambitious, a little selfish, a little shallow and 
fnvolous, a little given to white lies—But who cmisideis such 
slight blemishes, such rnoial pimples as these, disqualifications 
foi entenng into the most respectable society 1 Indeed, the 
severest ladies in Milby would ha\e been perfectly awaie that, 
these characteristics would have created no wulo distinction 
between the Countess C/.erlaski and themselves, and since it 
was clear theie mrt n wide distinction--why, it must lie in the 
possession of some vices from wliuh they weie undeniably free 

Hence it came to pass that Milby lespectalnlity icfused to 
recognise the Countess Czorlaski, in spite of her assiduous ehuich- 
goiug, and the deep disgust she was known to have expressed 
at the extreme jiaucity of the congregations on Ash-Wednesdays. 
So she began to feel that she had miscalculated the ail vantages 
of a neighbourhood wheie people are well acquainted with each 
others private affairs Uudei these eiicumstances, you will 
imagine how welcome was the perfect credence and admiration 
she met with from Mr. anil Mrs Barton She had been especially 
irritated by Mr Ely’s behavioui to her, she felt sure that h|* 
was not m the least struck with her beauty, that he quizzed her 
conversation, and that he spoke of her with a sneer. A woman 
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always knows whole she is utterly jawerless, and shuns a coldly 
satirical eye as she would shun a Gorgon And she was especially 
eagei for denial notice and friendship, not ineiely because that 
is quite the most lespectable countenance to be obtained in society, 
but because she leally eaml about ieligious matters, and had an 
uneasy sense that she was not altogethei sole in that quart ex 
She had senous intentions of becoming i/utte pious without any 
reserves—when she had onee got hoi earnage and settlement 
Let us do this one sly tuck, says Ulysses 1 o Neoptoleinus, and 
we will be perfectly honest ever aftei — 

dW’ ijSir ydp roi kTrjpa tt\ s vlkijs \a[3iiv, 

r6\fm Sikaiot S' cnWcs (ktpavoi'jxtOa 

The Countess did not quote Sophoulcs, but she said to herself, 
4 Only this little bit of pieteme and vanity, and then I will be 
ijiutr good, and make, myself quite sate fui anothm woi Id ’ 

And uh sin lud by no mcaus such fine taste and insight m 
theological teat lung as in costume, the Rev Amos Dai ton seemed 
to hei a man not only of learning— 1 /tat is always undei stood 
with a cleigyman— but of lunch powei as u spiritual dneetoi 
As loi Milly, the Countess ieally h»\ed liei as well as the pie 
occupied state ot liei affections would allow For you hn\<* 
already- pci coned that time was one being to whom the (>01111 toss 
was absoibmgly devoted, and to whose desues she made eveiy- 
tlung (*lse subservient—namely, Caioline Cscerlaski, «cV Budnmin 

Thus time w'as really not much affectation in lies sweet 
speeches and attentions to Mi and Mrs Barton Still then 
fiiendship by no means adequately lepTosented the object she 
had in view- when she came to Milby, and it had been toi some 
time clear to her that she must suggest a new change ot lesidence 
to her luothei 

The thing w-e look forw.ud to often comes to pass, but ne\er 
prec isely in the way w e have imagined to uui selves The < lountess 
did aeiually leave Camp Villa hefene many months weie past, 
but undei circumstances w'hieh had not at all enteied into 1 m 
contemplation 



CHAPTER V 

The Rev Amos IHuton, whose sad Jfoi tunes I have undertaken to 
i elate, was, you perceive, m no respect an ideal 01 exceptional 
charactci , and peihaps J am doing a hold thing to bespeak ymu 
sympathy on behalf of a man who was so veiy fai fiom remaik- 
able, a man whose vntues w r eie not heime, and who h.ul no 
undeleted crime within his hi east, who had not the slightest 
mystery hanging about him, hut wuh palpably and unmistakably 
commonplace, who was not even in love, hut had had that 
complaint favomahly many years ago ‘An utteily umnteiestmg 
ehaiactei 1 * I tlimk I hear a lady reader cxilaim— Mis Faithmgale, 
foi example, who prefers the ideal in fiction , to whom tragedy 
means ermine tippets, adultery, and muidei , ami comedy, tlie 
adventures of some personage who is quite a 1 charnctoj ’ 

But, my deal madam, it w so very huge a majouty of your 
fellow-eouiitiymen that aie of this insignificant stamp At least 
eighty out of a hundied of youi adult nule fellow'-lintons letumed 
in the last eensuH aie lieithei extraordinarily silly, mu extiaoidiu- 
arily wicked, noi extiaurdmanly w T ise, then eyes sue neither 
deep and liquid with sentiment, noi spaiklmg with suppiessed 
witticisms , they have piobably li^d no hairbreadth escapes oi 
thrilling adventuies ; then bi.uus aie (eitamly not pregnant with 
genius, and their passions lm\e not mamtested themselves at all 
after the fashion of a vohano They are simply men of com¬ 
plexions moie or less muddy, whose conversation is moie or less 
bald and disjointed Yet these commonplace people—many of 
them—bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime piomptmg to 
do the painful right, they have then unspoken sorrows, and their 
sacred joys, their hearts have peihnps gone out towuuls their 
first-born, awl they have mourned over the irjeclaunable dead 
Nay, is there not a pathos in then very insignifieaneo—m our 
'comparison of then dim and nanow existence with the glorious ( 
possibilities of that human nature w hich they share ? 

60 
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Depend upon it, you would pain unspeakably if you would 
learn with me to see some of the poetry and the pathos, the 
tiagedy and the comedy, lying m the expenenee of a human soul 
that looks out tlnough dull gioy eyes, and that speaks m a voice of 
quite oidmaiy tones In that east*, I should have no foai of your 
not rating to know what farther befell the Rev Amos Barton, 01 
of youi thinking the homely details I have to tell at all beneath 
youi attention. As it is, you ran, if you please, dei line to pursue 
my stuiy faitlier , and you will easily find leading more to youi 
taste, sirue I learn fiotn the newspapers that many lemaikablc 
novels, full of stnking situations, thrilling incidents, and eloquent 
writing, have appealed only within the last season 

Meanwhile, leaders who have begun to feel an mtoiest in the 
Rev Amos Baiton and his w'lte, w r ill he glad to learn that Mi 
Oldmpoit lent the tweuty pounds But twenty pouuds aie soon 
exhausted when twelve ure duo as back payment to the butcher, 
and when the possession of eight extaa sovereigns m Fehmaiy 
weather is an 11 resistible temptation to oidei a new gieatcoat. 
And though Mi Bndniain so far departed fiom the necessaiy 
economy i11 tailed on linn by the Countess’s elegant toilette ami 
expensive maul, as to choose a handsome black silk, stiff, as Ins 
experienced eye discerned, with the genuine strength ot its own 
texture, and not with the factitious stieugth of gum, ami pipseut it 
to Mis Haitini, in letneval ot the ateident that had occurred at 1 iib 
table, yet, deal ine—as eveiy husband has lieaid - what is the 
piusent of a gown when you are deficiently furnished with the 
et cot-cias of appuiel, and wdion, moreover, their air six clnldicn 
whose weai and tear of (lotlies is something inci edible to the non- 
mateinul mind ? 

Indeed, the eipiation of income and expendituie w r ns offering 
new and constantly accumulating difficulties to ATr and Mis 
Barton, fin shortly after the bnth of little Waltei, Mlily’s aunt, wdio 
had lived with ln*i ever since liet niamage, had withdiawn heisclf, 
her furniture, and her yeaily income, to the household of another 
niece, prompted to, that step, very piolubly, by a slight ‘tiff’ 
with the Rev Amos, which oecuued while Milly was upstairs, 
and pioved one too many for the elderly Laly’s patience and 
magnanimity Mr Baiton’s temper was a little warm, but, on the 
othei band, eldcily maiden ladies aie known to be sus< eptible , so 
we will not suppose that all the blame lay on his side—the less 
so, as he had every motive for liumouiing an inmate whose presence 
kel^; the wolf from the door It was now nearly a year smee 
Miss Jackson’s departme, and, to a fine ear, the how T l of the wolf 
was audibly appicaching 
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It was a Had thing, too, that when the last snow had melted, 
when the pm pie and yellow crocuses weie coming up m the gaiden, 
and the old chinch was already half pulled down, Milly had an 
illness which made her lips look pale, and rendered it absolutely 
necessary that she should not exert herself for some time Mi 
Brand, the Sheppeiton doctoi so obnoxious to Mr Pilgrim, ordered 
her to drink port-wine, and it wa« quite necessary to have a char¬ 
woman very often, to assist Nanny in all the extra woik that fell 
upon hei 

Mis Hat kit, who hardly over paid a visit to any one hut her 
oldest and nearest neighbom, Mis Patten, now took the unusual 
step of calling at the vicamgc one nioining, and the tears came 
into her unsentimental eyes as she saw Milly seated pale aud 
feeble in the parlour, unable to perseveie m sewing the pinafore 
that lay on the table beside hei Little Dickey, a boisterous 
boy of five, with large pink ilieeks aud stmdy legs, was having 
his turn to sit with Mamma, and was squatting quiet as a 
mouse at her knee, holding her soft white hand between his 
little red hinek-uailed fists He was a boy whom Mis Hackit, 
m a seven* mood, had pronounced ‘stocky’ (a woid that efcymo 
logically, m all probability, conveys some allusion to an mstiu- 
numt ot punishment foi the irfraetcu j), but seeuig him thus 
sulwlued into goodness, she smiled at him with her kindest, sfiiilc, 
and, stooping down suggested a kiss— .1 favour which Dickey 
resolutely declined 

‘ Now do 3on take* 110111 ishing things enough 7 ’ was one of Mrs 
Hackit’s first questions, and Milly endeavoured to make it appear 
that no woman "was evei so much in danger of being over-fed and 
led into self-indulgent habits as herself But Mis Hackit gathered 
one fact fium hei leplies, namely, that Mr Brand hud ouleied 
port-wine 

While this conversation was going foiwunl, Dickey had been 
furtively stroking aud kissing the soft white hand , so that at last, 
when a pause came*, Ins mothei said, smilingly, ‘Why aie you 
kissing my hand, Diekey 7 ’ 

‘It id to yovely,’ unsweml Dickey, who, you oWrvc, w r as 
decidedly liuekward 111 Ins pronunciation. 

Mrs Hackit rememlieied this little scene m after days, and 
thought with peculiar tenderness and pity of the ‘ sto< ky boy ’ 


The next day there came a hamper with Mrs Hackit’s 
reacts, aud on being opened it was found to contain half a 



orrowiuot but hers, which was genuine Indian, and coined away 
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Sophy and Fred to stay with her a foi t night These and other 
good-natuied attentions made the tioubic of Milly’s illness more 
bearable, but they timid not pi event it fiom swelling ex¬ 
penses, and Mr 11a it on began to have sei mus thoughts of 
representing hi» ease to a eertaui chanty foi the ltihof of newly 
rui ates 

Altogether, as matters stood m Nliepperton, the parishioners 
wore moio likely to luxe a stioiig sense that tlie < lei gyman 
needed then nuteiial aid, than that they needed his spnitual 
aid, - not tlie best state ot tilings in tins age and eountiy, 
wlieio faith in men Kolely on the ginnnd of then spnitual 
gifts has (onsidoiably diminished, and especially unfuvom- 
able to the mflueiieo ot the Rev A nuts, whoso spnitual gifts 
would not lia\e had a veiy commanding powei even in an age 
of faith 

Rut, you ask, did not the Countess (Veilaski pay nnv attention 
to hoi tilends all this time'/ To lie sun she did She was 
indefatigable in visiting hci ‘sweet Milly,’ and sitting with her 
foi liouis togethei It may seem mnaikable to you that sin* 
neither thought ot taking away any of the elnldien, noi of 
piovidmg for any ot Millys piobable wants, but ladies of milk 
and of luvarious habits, you know, cannot be, expected to sinmise 
the details of |ioveity She put a great deal ot can de-Cologne 
oil Mrs Bai ton's pocket-handkeiduet, l(‘arranged her pillow 
and footstool, kissed hoi < lioekn, wrapped hei m a soft w'arm 
shawl from hei own shoulders, and amused her w T ith stories 
of the life she had seen abio.nl When Mi Raiton p lined 
them she talked of Tiuctarumsm, ot her cletei munition not to 
re-entei the voitev ot fashionable life, and of Inn anxiety to 
see him hi a sphere huge* enough foi lus talents Milly 
thought hei Hpnghtline*ss and affectionate warmth quite dimm¬ 
ing, and was veiy fond of her , while the Rev Amos had a vague 
eouBcnmsness that he had usen into anstoerat-ie life, and only 
associated with his middle-class parishioners m a pastoial and 
parenthetic, m.iniiei 

However, as the days brightened, Milly’s cheekH and lips 
brightened too , and m a lew weekH she was almost as active as ever, 
though watchful eyes might have seen that activity was not easy to 
her Mis Hackii’s eyes were of that kind, and one clay, when Mr 
and Mrs Barton had been dining with hei for the first tune since 
Mltyr’s illness, she obsei ved to her husband—‘ That pool thing’s 
dreadful weak an* dihcate, she won't stun’ havin’ many inoie 
•children ’ 

Mr Barton, meanwhile, had been indefatigable in his vocation. 
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He bed preached two extemporary sermons every Sunday at the 
workhouse, where a room had been fitted up for divine service, 
pending the alterations in the church , and had walked the same 
evening to a cottage at one or other extremity of hi* parish to 
deliver another seimon, still more extemporaiy, m an atmosphere 
impiegnatedwith spimg-flowors and pcibpiiation Aftei dll these 
labours you will easily conceive that he was considerably 
exhausted by half-past nine o’clock in the evening, and that a 
suppei at a fnendly parishioner’s, with a glass, or even two glasses, 
of biandy-aud-water after it, was a welcome i enforcement Mi 

Baiton was not at all an ascetic, he thought the benefits of 
fasting were outiroly confined to tho Old Testament dispensation, 
lie was fond of relaxing himself with a little gossip, indeed, 
Miss Bond, and other ladies of enthusiastic views, sometimes 
regietted that Mr Bartou did not moie uninterruptedly exhibit 
a supenonty to the things of the flesh Tluu ladies, who take 
little exercise, and whose livers are not stiong enough to bear 
stimulants, are so exttemcly entieal about one’s personal habits ( 
And, aftei all, the Rev Amos never came near the holders of 
a vice His veiy faults were middling—he was not very 
ungrammatical It wau not m his natuie to he superlative in 
anything, unless, indeed, In' was superlatively middling, the 
quintessential extiact of mediocrity If there was any one 
point on which he showed an inclination to be excessive, it 
was confidence m his own shrewdness and ability m practical 
matters, so that lie was very full of plans which were some¬ 
thing like his moves m chess — admirably well calculated, 
supposing the state of the ease were otherwise Foi example, 
that notable plan of introducing anti - Dissenting books into 
his Lending Libiaiy did not m the least appear to have bruised 
the head of Dissent, though it had eettainly made Dissent 
strongly inclined to bite the Rev Amos’s heel Again, he vexed 
the souls of his churchwardens and influential parishioners by 
Ins fertile suggebtiveness as to what it would be well for them 
to do m the matter of the church repairs, and other ecclesi¬ 
astical seculanties. 

* I never saw the like to parsons,’ Mr. Hacjat said one day m 
conversation with hiR brother churchwarden, Mr. Bond, ‘ they’re 
al’ys for meddling with business, an’ they know no moie about it 
than my black filly,’ 

< m * Ah/ aaid Mr. Bond, ‘ they’re too high learnt to have vfhek 
common-sense.’ 

Wall/ remarked Mr* Hackit, in a modest and dubious tone/ 

mV “8*“ * b °w. 
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‘ I should Ray that's a bad suit of cddication as makes folks 
unreasonable ’ 

So that, you peicem, Mr Baitou's popularity was in that 
precanous condition, m that toppling «uid contingent state, m 
which a \ery slight push from a malignant destiny would ntteily 
upset it That push was not long in being given, as you shall 
hear. 

One fiuc May morning, when Amos was out on Ins parochial 
visits, and the sunlight was stieammg through the bow-wmdow 
ot the sit.tiug-ioom, whoie Milly was seated at her sewing, 
occasionally looking up to glance at tin’ children playing m the 
garden, theie tame a loud i.ip at the dooi, which she at once 
recognised as the Countess’s, and that, well-diossed lady presently 
entered the sitting-room, with hei veil drawn ovei hei face 
Milly was not at all surpns»*d 01 sony to set hei , blit when tin 
Countess thiew up hei veil, ami showed that her eyes were icd 
and swollen, she was both suipuscd anti sorry 

‘ Wh.it can he the matter, dear Caroline V 

Caroline thiew down Jet, w r ho ga\e a little yelp , then she 
threw* hei arms round Milly’s neck, and began to sob, then she 
thiew herself on the sola, anti begged for a glass of wutei , then 
she threw* off her bonnet anti shawl , and by flic time Milly's 
imagination had exhausted itself m conjuring up calamities, she 
said 

‘Deal, how shall I tell you ? 1 am the mostwietched woman 

To he deceived by a brother to whom I have been ro devoted - 
to sec him degrading himself—giving hmiseli utterly to the 
dogs *’ 

‘What can it be? ’ said Milly, who began to pietuie to hei self 
the sober Mi Jhidmam taking to biantly and betting 

‘ He is going to be muriicd—to many my own maid, that 
deceitful Alice, to whom 1 have been the most indulgent. 
mistieRs Did you ever hear of anything so disgraceful? so 
mortifying? so disieputable? ’ 

* And has he only just told you of it ? ’ said Milly, who, having 
really hcaid of worse conduct, even m hei innocent life, avoided a 
direct auswei 

‘ Told me of it 1 he had not even the grace to do that I went 
into the dining-room suddenly and found him lassmg her— 
disgusting at his time of life, is it not ?—and when I reproved 
li®\ for allownng such liberties, she turned round saucily, and 
said she was engaged to be married to my brothei, and she saw 
no shame m allowing him to kiss her Edmund is a miseialrle 
coward, you know, and looked frightened , but when she asked 
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him to say w bother it was not so, ho tried to summon up courage 
and say yes I left the 100 m in disgust, and this morning I have 
been questioning Edmund, and find that he is bent on marrying 
this wouum, and that, lie has been putting off felling me - because 
he. was ashamed oi hunself, T suppose I louldn’t possibly stay 
m the house alter this, with my own maid turned mistiess And 
now, Milly, I am come to thiow myself on your elianty foi a week 
oi two Will you take me. in 5 

‘That tie will/ said Milly, ‘if \ou will only put up with out 
pool looms and way of hung It will be delightful to have 

* rt will soothe me to be with you and Mi Baitoii a little 
while I teel quite unable to go among my otliei friends just at 
piesent What those two wietdied people will do 1 don t know 
-—leave the neighbourhood at once, I hope I entieated my 
la otliei to do so, before lie disgiaeed lnmselt ’ 

When Amos eame home, he joined Ins eordial welcome and 
sympathy to M lily’s By and by the (hmntess s formidable boxes, 
wliuhshehnd caiefully packed hutoie bei indignation dio\e liei 
away tiomCamp Villa, amved at the viiai.igc, and weie deposited 
m the spam bedioom, and in two closets not spare, wdneh Milly 
emptied foi then m option A week ntteiwaids, the excellent 
apaitmouts at Chimp Villa, computing dining and diawiug 
looms, tlnee bediooms and a diessing-iooin, weie again to let, 
and Mr Biultuam’s sudden departuie, togetliei with the Countess 
OzeiUski’s installation as a, visitor at Hliep|>crtoii Vicarage, bee.mie 
a topic of geueial convetsation m the neiglibouihood Tin* keen- 
sighted virtue of Milhy and Sheppeiton saw in all this a 
coufnillation of its woist suspicions, and pitied the Bov Amos 
Billion’s gullibility 

But. when week after week, and mouth aftei month, slipped by 
without witnessing the Countess's departuie— when summer and 
hanest had fled, and still left, hei behind them occupying the 
spate beilroom and the closets, and also a laige proportion of Mrs. 
Baitons time and attention, now surmises of a verj evil kind 
weie added to the old rumours, and began to take the foim of 
settled convictions in the minds even of Mr Barton’s most friendly 
pausluoners 

And now, here is an opportunity for an accomplished wiitcr 
to apostrophise calumny, to quote Virgil, and to sliow f that he is 
acquainted with the most ingenious things which have been jf*id 
on that subject m polite literature 

But what is opportunity to the man who cant use it? An 
unfbeundated egg, which the waves of time wash away into 
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nonentity. So, us my memory is ill-fin lushed, and my notebook 
still woise, I am unable to show myself eithei erudite or eloquent 
apropos of the calumny wheieof the I lev Amos Barton was the 
victim I can only ask my leadei,—did you evei upset your 
ink-tattle, and watch, m helpless agony, the rapid spread of 
Stygian blackness over your fair manuscnpt or fairer table-covei ? 
With a like mky swiftness did gossip now blacken the reputation 
of the Kev Amos Barton, causing the unfi londly to scorn and even 
the fiicndly to stand aloof, at a tune when difficulties of another 
kind wcie fust thickening uiound him 



CHAPTER VI 

One November morning, at leant tux months after the Countess 
Czerlaski had taken up her residence at the vicaiage, Mrs Hackit 
heard that her neighbour Mrs Patten had an attack ot her old 
complaint, vaguely called ( the spasms ’ Aceoidingly, about 
eleven o'clock, she put on her velvet bonnet and cloth cloak, 
with a long boa and mutt large enough to Htow a prize baby in , 
for Mis Haekit icgulated her costume by the calendar, and 
brought out hei furs on the first of Novembei, whatever might 
bo the temperature She was not a woman weakly to accom¬ 
modate herself to shilly-shally pioceedings If the season didn’t 
know what it ought to do, Mrs Hackit did In her best days, 
it was always shaip weatbei at ‘CJunpuwdei Plot,’ and she didn't 
like new fashions 

And this morning the weather was very lationally in accordance 
with her costume, tor as she made her way thiough the fields to 
Cross Faim, the yellow leaves on the hedge-girt elms which showed 
bright and golden against the low-hanging puiple clouds, were 
being scattered across the grassy path by the coldest of November 
winds ‘ Ah,’ Mrs Hackit thought to herself, * I daresay we 
shall have a shaip pmch this winter, and if we do, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it takes the old lady off They say a gieen Yule makes 
a fat churchyard, but so does a white Yule too, for that matter 
When the stool’s rotten enough, no matter who sits on it,’ 

However, on her arnvnl at Cioss Farm, the prospect of Mrs 
Patten’s decease was again thiown into the dim distance m her 
imagination, for Miss Janet (Iihl>s met hei with the news that 
Mrs Fatten was much better, and led her, without any preliminary 
announcement, to the old lady’s bedroom Janet had scarcely 
reached the end of her circumstantial narrative how the attack 
came on and what were her aunt’s sensations—a narrative Aq 
which Mrs Patten, in her neatly plaited nightcap, seemed^to 
listen with a contemptuous resignation to her niece’s historical 
inaccuracy, contenting herself with occasionally confounding Janet 
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by a Rhake of the head—when the clattei of a horse's hoofs 
on the yard pavement announced the amval of Mr Pilgrim, 
whose large, top-booted person piesently made itH appeal ance up¬ 
stairs He found Mrs Patten going on so well that theie was no 
need to look solemn He might glide fiom condolence into gossip 
without offence, and the temptation of having Mre Haekit’s ear 
was lnesistible 

‘What a disgraceful business this is turning out of youi 
parson’s,' was the remark with which he made this agieeuble 
transition, throwing himself back in the chair from which he had 
been leaning towards the patient 

‘Eh, dear me 11 said Mih Hackit, ‘disgraceful enough I 
stuck to Mi Barton as long as I could, for his wife’s sake , but I 
can’t countenance Rueh goings on It’s hateful to see that woman 
coming with ’em to seivieo of a Sunday, and if Mi Haikit 
wasn t chuichwordon and I didn’t think it wrong to foi sake one’s 
own pansh, I should go to Knebley Uhuich There’s a many 
palish'nets as do ’ 

‘I used to think Barton was only a fool,’ obseived Mr 
Pilgnm, in a tone which implied that he was conscious of having 
been weakly charitable ‘ 1 thought lie was imposed upon and 
led away by those people when they first, came But that’s 
impossible now ’ 

‘Oh, it’s as plain as the nose in youi face,’ said Mis Hackit, 
unreflectingly, not perceiving the equivoque in her lumporison- 
‘ coinin’ to Milby, like a spariow perchin’ on a hough, as I may 
say, w ith her brother, as she called him , and then all on a sudden 
the Inothei goes off with himself, and she throws lieiselt on the 
Baitons Though what could make hei take up with a pool 
notomise ot a paison, as hasn’t got enough to keep wife and 
children, there’s One above knows —1 don’t ’ 

‘Mr Barton may have attractions w r e don’t know of,’ said Mi 
Pilgrim, who piqued himself on a talent foi sarcasm ‘The 
Countess has no maul now, and they say Mi Baiton is handy m 
assisting at her toilette—laces her boots, and ro foi th ’ 

‘ Tilctte, be fiddled 1 ’ Raul Mrfl Hackit, with indignant 
boldness of metaphoi ‘an’ theie’s that poor thing a-sewmg her 
fingers to the bone for them childien—an’ another comm’ on 
What she mufit have to go through ’ It goes to my heart to turn 
my hack on her But she’s i’ the wrong to let herself lie put 
upon i* that rnannez 7 

‘Ah’ I waR talking to Mrs Farquhar about that the other day 
She said, “ I think Mra Barton a v-e-r-y w-e-a-k w-o-m-a-n ” ’ 
(Mr Pilgnm gave this quotation with slow emphasis, as if he 
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thought Mrs Farqulmr had uttered a remarkable sentiment) 
‘ They find it impossible to invite hei to*then house while she has 
that equivocal person staying with hoi ’ 

‘Well*’ rcmmked Miss Gibbs, ‘if I was a wife, nothing 
should induce me to lieni what. Mrs Baiton does ’ 

‘ Yes, it’s fine talking,’ said Mrs Fatten, Irom her pillow, 
‘old maids’ husbands me al’ys well-managed If you was a wife 
you’d be as foolish as your betters, belike ’ 

‘All my wondoi is,’ obseivcd Mis Hackit, ‘how the Baitous 
make both ends meet You may depend on it, s he\ got nothing 
to give ’em, for I undeistand as he’s been havin’ money flora 
some eleigy chanty They said at fust as she stuffed Mr Barton 
wi' notions about liei writing to the Chancellor an’ her hue 
friends, to give bun a living Howivei, I don’t know wliat’s tine 
an’ what’s false Mi Bui ton keeps away from our house now, 
for I gave him a bit o’ my mind one day Maybe he’s ashamed 
of himself He seems to me to look dioadful tlnn an’ harassed of 
a Sunday’ 

‘Oh, he must he await* he’s getting into bad odour eveiywheit* 

* The clergy me quite disgusted with his folly They say Caipe 
would lie glad to get Baiton out of the cuiaey if he could hut 
he can’t do that without coming to Sheppciton himself, as 
Barton's a licensed cuiate, and he wouldn’t like that, I suppose ’ 
At this moment Mis Fatten showed signs of uneasiness, 
which recalled Mi Filgiim to professional attentions, and Mis 
Haekit, observing that it was Thursday, and slio must see aftei 
the butter, stud good bye, promising to look in a&nm soon, and 
bung her knittiug 

This Thursday, by the by, is the first, m the mouth - the day 
on winch the -Clerical Meeting is held at Mil by Vicarage , and as 
the Rev Amos Barton has reasons toi not attending, he will very 
likely be a subject of conversation amongst his clerical brethren 
Suppose w r e go thcie, and heal whether Mr Filgnrn has repoited 
their opinion correctly. 

There is not a numeious party to-day, foi it w a season of sore 
throats and catanhs, so that the exegetieal and theological 
discussions, which are the preliminary of dining, have not been 
quite so spirited as usual, and although a question relative to the 
Epistle of Jude has not been quite cleared up, the striking of six 
by the church clock, and the simultaneous announcement of 
dinner, are sounds that no one feels to be importunate , 

- Pleasant (when one is not m the least bilious) to entei a 
comfortable dining-room, wheie the closely diawn red curtains 
glow with the double light of fire and candle, where glass and 
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silver are glittering on thq pure damask, and a soup-tureen gives 
a hint of the fragrance that will presently rush out to inundate 
your hungry senses, and prepaie them, liy the delicate visitation 
of atoms, for the keen gusto of ampler contact' Especially if 
you have confidence in the dinner-giving capacity of your host— 
if you know that he is not a man who entei tains grovelling views 
of eating and dunking as a meie satisfaction of hunger and thirst, 
and, dead to all the finer influences of the palate, expects his 
guest to be bnlliant on ill-flavoured gravies and the cheapest 
Maisala Mr Ely was paitioulaily woithy of such confidence, 
and hiH virtues as an Amphitryon had probably coutiibutcd quite 
as much ur the central situation of Milby to the selection of his 
house as a clerical i endezvous, He looks piu ticularly graceful at 
the head of his table, ami, indeed, on all occasions wheie he acts 
as piesidcnt 01 moderator he is a man who seems to listen well, 
and is an excellent amalgam of dissimilai ingredients 

At the other end of the table, as ‘ Vice/ bits Mr Fellowes, 
lector and magistrate, a man of imposing appearance, with a 
mellifluous voice and the readiest of tongues. Mr Fellowes 
once obtained a living by the peisuasive charms of his conversa 
turn, and the fluency with which he interpreted the opinions of 
an obese and stammenng baronet, ro as to give that elderly 
gentleman a very pleasing peiception of his own wisdom Mr 
Fellowes is a veiy successful man, and has the highest character 
every wheie except in his own parish, where, doubtless because 
his parishioner happen to be quairelsome people, he is alwayh 
at fierce feud with a fanner or two, a eollieiy propnetoi, a 
grocer who was once churchwaiden, and a tailor who formeily 
officiated as (lerk 

At Mr Ely’s right hand you see a very small man with a 
sallow and somewhat putty face, whose hair is brushed straight 
up, evidently with the lnteutiou of giving him a height, some¬ 
what lesB disproportionate to his sense of Ins own importance 
than the measure of five feet three aecoided him by an oversight 
of nature This is the Rev Archibald Duke, a veiy dyspeptic 
and evangelical man, who takes the gloomiest view of mankind 
and then prospects, and thinks the immense sale of the J’ichoiri 
J’apers, recently completed, one of the strongest pi oofs of onginal 
Hin Unfortunately, though Mr Duke was not burdened with a 
family, his yeaily expenditure was apt considerably to exceed his 
income, and the unpleasant circumstances resulting fiom this, 
together with heavy meat-breakfasts, may probably have contri¬ 
buted to bis desponding views of the wmld generally 

Next to him is seated Mr Furness, a tall young man, with 
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blond hair and whiskers, who was plucked at Cambridge entirely 
owing to his genius, at least I know that he soon afterwards 
published a volume of poems, which were considered remarkably 
beautiful by many young ladies of his acquaintance Mr Pui ness 
preached his own sermons, as any one of toleiable critical acumen 
might have ccitihed by comparing them with his poems m 
both, there -was an exubeiance of metaphoi and simile entirely 
original, and not in the least borrowed from any lesemblanre m 
the things compared 

On Mr, Furness’s left you see Mr Pugh, another young curate, 
of much Icsh marked characteiistics He had not published any 
poems , he had not even been plucked, he had neat black whiskers 
and a pale complexion, read prayers and a sermon twice every 
Sunday, and might be seen any day sallying forth on his paioclnal 
duties m a white tie, a well-bi ushecl hut, a perfect suit of black, and 
vcll-pulished boots—an equipment which lie probably supposed 
hieroglyphically to represent the spnit of Christianity to the 
parishioners of Wlnttleeombe 

Mr Pugh's m-d-cw is the Rev Maitm Cloves, a man about 
forty—middle-sized, hioad-shouldered, wutli a negligently tied 
cravat, large irregular features, and a large head thickly covered 
with lanky biown hair To a superficial glance, Mi Cloves is 
the plainest and least clerical-looking of the paity. yet, stiange 
to say, tAete is the tiue palish pnest, the pastor beloved, con¬ 
sulted, relied on by his flock, a clergyman who is not associated 
with the undeitakei, but thought of as the suiest helpei undei 
a difficulty, as a momtoi who is encouiaging rather than seveie 
Mi Cleves has I he wonderful art of preaching Reunions which 
the wheelwright and the blacksmith can understand , not because 
be talks condescending twaddle, but because he can call a spade 
a spade, and know's how r to discncunibei ideas of their woidy 
frippeiy Look at him moie attentively, and you will see that 
his face is a very interesting one - -that theic is a great deal of 
humour and feeling playing in his grey eyes, and alnnit the 
comers of his roughly cut mouth —a man, you observe, who has 
most likely sprung from the harder-working section of the 
middle class, and has hei editary sympathies with the checkered 
life of the people. He gets together the working men in his 
parish on a Monday evening, and gives them a soit of con 
versational lecture on useful practical matters, telling them 
stories, or reading some select passages from au agieeable lwok, 
and commenting on them, and if you were to ask the first 
labourer or artisan m Tnpplegate what soit of man the paisun 
was, he would say,—‘ a uncommon knowing sensible, free-spoken 
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gentleman, very kind an’ good-nntur’d too ’ Yet for all this, 
he is perhaps the best Grecian of the party, if we except Mr 
Baird, the young man on hiH left 

Mr Baird haw since gamed < onsiderable celebrity as an original 
writer and metropolitan leetuier, but at that time he used to 
pieach m a little church something like a barn, to a congregation 
consisting ot three inh farmer.', and their seivants, about fifteen 
lnbouiers, and the due piopoition of women and children The 
rich farmeis understood him to be ‘ very high learnt’, but if you 
had intei logated them for a more precise desmption, they would 
have said that he was ( a tlunnish-faced man, with a suit o’ cast 
in his eye, like ’ 

Seven, altogether a delightful “numbei for a dinner-party, 
supposing the units to be delightful, but everything depends on 
that. During dinner Mi Fellowes took the lead m the con verna¬ 
tion, which set strongly in the direction of mangold wuizel and the 
lotation of crops , for Mr Fellowes and Mr Cleves cultivated then 
own glebes Mr Ely, too, had some agiiciiltmal notions, and e\en 
the ltev Archibald Duke was made alive to that class of mundane 
subjects by the possession of some potato-giound The two 
young curates talked a little aside dui mg these discussions, which 
had impel feet interest for their unbeneficed minds, and the 
transcendental and neai-sighted Mr Baud seenirtl to listen some 
wlut abstiactedly, knowing little more of potatoes and mangold- 
wui zel than that they weie some form of the ‘ Conditioned ’ 
‘What a hobby farming is with Loid Watling 1 ’ said Mi 
Fellovies, when the cloth was being diawn ‘I went ovei his 
faim at Tetterley with him last summer It is leally a model 
faun , first-rate dairy, grazing and wheat land, and such splendid 
fnrni-buildingH 1 Ah expensive hobby, though He sinks a good 
deal of money tlieie, T fancy He has a great whim foi black 
cattle, and he sends that drunken old Scotch bailiff of his to 
Scotland eveiy yeai, wuth hundreds m hiH pocket, to buy these 
beasts ’ 

‘By the by,’ said Mr Ely, ‘do you know' who is the man to 
whom Lord Watlmg has given the Bramhill livings 1 ’ 

‘ A man named Sargent I knew him at Oxford His hi other 
is a lawyei, and was very useful to Lord Watling in that ugly 
Brounsell affair That’s why Saigent got the living ’ 

* Sargent,’ said Mr. Ely 1 1 know him Isn’t he a showy, 
talkative fellow, has written travels m Mesopotamia, or something 
of that sort?’ 

‘ That’s the man.’ 

‘He was at Withermgton once, as Bagshawe’s curate He 
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got into rather bad odour there, thiougli some scandal about a 
flirtation, I think ’ 

4 Talking of scandal,’ returned Mr Fellowes, 'have you heaid 
the last story about Barton 1 Nisbctt was telling me the othei 
day that he dines alone with the Countess at six, while Mrs 
Barton is m the kitchen acting as < ook ’ 

‘Ratliei an apociyphal authority, Nisbett,’ said Mr Ely 

‘Ah,’ said Mi Cloves, with good-natured humour twinkling 
m his eyes, ‘depend upon it, that ih a corrupt version The 
ongmal text is, that they all dined together with six—meaning 
six children—and that Mis Barton is an excellent cook ’ 

‘I wish dining alone togethei may be the woist of that sad 
business,’ said the Rev Aiehibald Duke, m a tone implying that 
his wish was a stiong figure of speech. 

* Well,’ said Mr Fellowes, filling his glass and looking jocoRe, 
‘ t Barton is certainly either the greatest gull in existence, or he 
has some cunning secret,—some philtre or other to make himself 
charming in the eyes of a fan lady It isn’t all of us that can 
make conquests when our ugliness is past its bloom ’ 

‘ The lady seemed to have made a conquest of linn at the very 
outset,’ said Mr Ely. ‘I was immensely amused one night at 
Uranhy’s when he was telling us her stoiy about her husband’s 
adventures He said, “ When she told me the tale, I felt I don’t 
know how,—I felt it fiom the crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet ’ ’ 

Mr Ely gave these words diamatieally, imitating the Rev 
Amos’s fervoui and symbolic action, and every one laughed except 
Mi Duke, whose after-dinner view of things was not apt to be 
jovial He said — 

‘ I think some of us ought, to lemonstrate with Mi Bui ton on 
the scandal he is causing He is not only impeiillmg his own 
soul, but the souls of his flock ’ 

‘ Depend upon it,,’ said Mr Oleves, ‘tlieie is some simple 
explanation of the whole affair, if we only happened to know it 
Baiton has always impressed me as a light-minded man, who has 
the knack of doing himself injustice by his manner.’ 

‘Now I never liked Barton,’ said Mr Fellowes ‘He’s not 
a gentleman. Why, be used to be on terms of intimacy with that 
ranting Pnor, who died a little while ago ,—a fellow who soaked 
himself with spirits, and talked of the Gospel through an inflamed 
nose ’ 

* The Oouutcss has given him more refined tastes, l daresay,’ 
said Mr Ely 

‘Well,’ observed Mr Oleves, ‘the poor fellow must have a 
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hurd pull to get along, with his small income and laige family 
Lot us hope the Countess does something towaids nuking the pot 
boil’ 

‘Not she,’ said Mr Duke, ‘theie uie gieatei signs of poverty 
about them than evei ’’ 

‘Well, come,’ leturned Mi Cleves, who could be caustic 
sometimes, and who was not at all fond of his reveiend brother, 
Mi Duke, ‘ that’s something in Bui ton’s fa\ our at all events 
He might be pom without showing signs of poverty ’ 

Mi Duke turned ratliei yellow, which was his way of blushing, 
and Mi. Ely came to Ins lclief by observing- 

‘They’ie making a veiy good pie< e of work of Slieppertou 
Church Dolby, the aichiteet, who'lias it in liand, is a veiy 
t lever fellow ’ 

‘It’s he who has been doing Coppleton Church,’ said Mi 
Furness ‘They’ve got it in excellent oidei for the visitation ’ 

This mention of the visitation suggested the Bishop, and thus 
opened a wide duct, which entirely diveited the stream of ammad 
version fiom that small jnpe—that capillaiy vessel, the Bev 
Amos Bait on 

The talk of the cleigy about then Bishop belongs to the 
esoteric part of their piotession , so w'e will at once quit the 
dinmg-ioom at Milby Vicarage, lest we should happen to oveiheai 
remarks unsuited to the lay understanding, and pci haps dangerous 
to our lepose of mind 



CHAPTER VII 

I pares ay the long residence of the Countess Czeilaski at 
Sheppeitou Viral age is veiy puzzling to you also, deal leader, as 
well an to Mi l»ai ton’s cleneal brethren , the inoie ko, as 1 hope 
you aie not m the h aBt inclined to put that very evil mteipretation 
op it whidi evidently found acceptance with the sallow and 
dyspeptic Mr Duke, aud with the ftoiid aud highly peptic Mr 
Fellowes You have seen enough, 1 tiust, of the Rev Amos 
Barton, to he convinced that he was more apt to fall into a 
blundci than into a am—inoie apt to he deceived than to incur 
a necessity for being deceitful and if you have a keen eye for 
physiognomy, you will have detected that the Countess Uzerlaaki 
loved herself far too well to get entangled m an unpiohtable 
vice 

How, then, you will say, could this fine lady choose to quarter 
herself on the establishment of a pooi curate, wheie the caipets 
weie probably falling into holes, wheie the attendance was limited 
to a maid-of-all-woik, and where six children were running loose 
fiom eight o’clock in the morning till eight o’clock in the evening ? 
Surely you must he straining probability 

Heaven forbid' For not having a lofty imagination, as you 
perceive, aud being unable to invent thulling incidents for your 
amusement, my only merit must lie m the truth with winch I 
represent to you the humble experience of ordinary fellow-moitals. 
I wish to stir your sympathy with commonplace troubles—to win 
your tears for real sorrow • sorrow such as may live next door to 
you—such as walks neither in rags nor m velvet, hut m very 
ordinary decent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dismiss your suspicions as to the 
truth of my picture, J will beg you to consider, that at the time 
tho Countess Czerlaski left Camp Villa in dudgeon, she had only 
twenty pounds in her pocket, being about one-third of the income 
she possessed independently of her brother You will then 
perceive that she was in the extremely inconvenient pfedieament 
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of having quarrelled, not indeed with lior bread and cheese, hut 
certainly with her chicken and tait—a predicament all the moie 
inconvenient to her, because the habit of idleness had quite 
unfitted her for earning those net essary supeifluities, and because, 
with all liei fascinations, she bad not secured any enthusiastic 
friends whose houses were open to her, and who weie dying to 
see her Thus she bail completely checkmated lieibelt, unless she 
could iesolve on one unpleasant move—namely, to humble herself 
to her brother, and recognise Ins wife This seemed quite 
impossible to her as long as she enteitamed the hope that he 
would make the first advances , and m this flatteiing hope she 
remained month after month at Sheppeiton Vicarage, giacefully 
overlooking the deficiencies of accommodation, and feeling that she 
was really behaving charmingly * ‘Who indeed,’she thought to 
herself, ‘could do otherwise, with a lovely, gentle creature like. 
Hilly f I shall really be sorry to leave the pool thing' 

So, though she lay m bed till ten, and came down to a separate 
breakfast at eleven, she kindly consented to dine as eaily as five, 
when a hot joint was prepaied, which coldly furnished foith the 
children's table the next day , she conhideiately prevented Milly 
fioin devoting herself too iloscly to the childien, by insisting on 
reading, talking, and walking with her, and she even began to 
emhrouiei a cap for the next baby, which must ceitamly be a 
girl, ami lie named Caroline 

Aftei the fiist month 01 two of h<r residence at tho Vieajage, 
the Kev Amos Barton became awaie- as, indeed, it was un¬ 
avoidable that he should- of the stiong disapprobation it diew 
upon him, and the change of feeling towards him wliuli it was 
producing in 1ns kindest parishioners But, in the fiist place, lie 
stall believed in tho (Countess as a charming and influential woman, 
disposed to hefiieinl him, and, in any case, he could hardly hint 
departure to a lady guest who had been kind to him and his, and 
who might any day spontaneously announce the termination of 
her visit, in the second place, he was conscious of his own 
innocence, and felt some contemptuous indignation towards people 
who were ready to imagine evil of him , and, lastly, lie had, as I 
have alieady intimated, a strong will of his own, so that a certain 
obstinacy and defiance mingled itself with his other feelings on 
the subject. 

The one unpleasant consequence which was not to lie evaded or 
counteracted by any mere mental state, was the mcieasing dram 
on his slender purse foi household expenses, to meet which the 
remittance he had received from the clerical charity threatened to 
be quite inadequate Blander may be defeated by equanimity , but, 
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courageous thoughts will not pay youi bakci's bill, and fortitude 
is now hoi o considered legal tender for beef Month after month 
the financial aspect of the Her Amos's affairs became 11101 c and 
more serious to him, and month after mouth, too, wore away 
more and more of that armour of indignation and defiance with 
which he had at fiiHt defended himself fium the harsh looks of 
faces that were once the friendliest 

But quite the heaviest pressure of the troublo fell on Milly— 
on gentle, uncomplaining Milly —whose delicate body was becoming 
daily less fit for all the many things that had to be done between 
rising up and lying down At hist, slie thought the Countess's 
visit would not last long, and hlie was quite glad to miui evtia 
exeition for the sake of making her fnend comfortable l can 
hardly boar to think of all the lough work she did with those 
lovely hands-- all by the sly, without letting her husband know 
anything about it, and husbands are not clauvoyaut how she 
safted bacon, lioned shirts and cravats, put patches on pah lies, 
and ro-damed dm ns Then there was the task ol mending ami 
eking out baby-linen m prospect, and the pioblem perpetually 
suggesting itself how she and Nanny should manage when there 
was another baby, as theie would l»e before veiy many mouths 
were past 

When time glided on, and the Countess’s visit did not end, 
Milly was not blind to any phase of their position She knew of 
the slander , she was aware of the keeping aloof of old fneuds, 
but these she felt almost entirely on her husband's account A 
loving woman’s world lies within the foui walls ot her own home , 
and it is only through hei husband that she is 111 any electric com¬ 
munication with the woild beyond Mrs Simpkins may have 
looked scornfully at hei, hut baby crows and holds out lus little 
arms none the Icsh blithely, Mrs Tomkins may have left off 
calling on her, but lier husband comes home none the less to 
receive her care and caresses , it lias been wet and gloomy out ot 
doors to-day, but she has looked well after the shirt buttons, has 
cut out baby’s pinafores, and half finished Willy’s blouse 

So it w'as with Milly Slie was only vexed that her husband 
should be vexed—only wouuded because he was misconceived 
But the difficulty about ways and means she felt in quite a different 
manner. Her rectitude was alarmed lest they should have to make 
tradesmen wait for their money, her motherly love dreaded the 
diminution of comforts for the children , and the sens* of her own 
failing health gave exaggerated force to these fears. 

Milly could no longer shut her eyes to the fact, that the 
Countess was inconsiderate, if she did not allow herself to 
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entertain seveier thought**, and she began to feel that it would 
soon be a duty to tell her frankly that they leally could not uffbid 
to have her vihit tarthei prolonged But a process was going foi ward 
m two othei minds, which ultimately saved Milly from having to 
peiform this painful task 

In the fiist place, the Countess was getting weary of Sheppei ton 
—weaiy of waiting for her brothei a oveituies which nevei came , 
so, one fine morning, she refleeted that forgiveness was a 
Chnstian duty, that a sistei should be placable, that Mr Bridmnin 
must feel the need ofhei advice, to wlmli he had hern accustomed 
tor three years, and that i ery likely ‘ that woman ’ didn't make 
the poor man happy In this amiable flame of mind she wiote 
a veiy affectionate appeal, and addressed it to Mi Bridmain, 
through his bnukei 

Anothei mind that was being wiought up to a climax was 
Nanny’s, the maid-of all-work, who had a warm hem t and a still 
warmer temper Nanny adored her mistress she had been 
heaid to say, that she was ‘ready to kiss the gioiuid as the 
missis trod on’, and Walter, *hr considered was Jut baby, of 
whom she was as jealous as a lovei But she had, iiom the fiist, 
veiy slight admuation foi the Countess Czeiluski That lady, 
from Nanny’s point of view, was a personage always 'diawed out 
i’ fiue clothes,’ the chief result of whose existence was to cause 
additional bed-making, carrying of hot watei, laying of table 
cloths, and cooking of dinners It was a perpetually heightening 
‘aggravation’ to Nanny that she and hei mistiess had to ‘slave’ 
nioie than evei, because there was this fine lady in the house 

‘An’ she pays nothin’ for’t neithei,’ obseived Nauny to Mr 
Jacob Tomms, a young gentleman in the tailoimg line, who 
occasionally— simply out of a taste foi dialogue—looked into 
the Vicarage kitchen of an evening ‘ I know the masters 
shoitei o’ money than iver, an’ it rneks no end o’ difference 1 ’ 
th’ housekeepin’ -her bein’ here, besides bein’ obliged to have 
a charwoman constant ’ 

‘ Theie’s fine stories i* the village about her,’ said Mr. Tomms 
‘They say as Muster Baiton’s great wi’ her, or else she’d mver 
stop here ' 

‘ Then they say a passill o’ lies, an’ you ought to he ashamed to 
go an’ tell em’ o’er again Do you think as the master, as has got 
a wife like the missis, ’ud go running alter a stuck-up piece o’ 
goods like that Countess, as isn’t fit to black the missis’s shoes ? ‘ 
I’m none so fond o’ the master, but I know better on him nor 
that ’ 

* Well, I didn’t b’lieve it,’ said Mr Tomms, humbly. 
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‘ B'lievo it 1 * you’d ha’ boon a ninny if yer did An’ she's a 
nasty, stingy thing, that Countess She’s mver giv me a six¬ 
pence nor an old rag neither, sm’ heie she’s been A-lym’ a-bed 
an’ a-comm’ down to breakfast when other folkR wants then 
dinner' ’ 

If such was the state of Nanny’s mind as eaily as the end of 
August, when this dialogue with Mr Tomnis oecuried, you may 
imagine what it must have been by the beginning of November, 
and that at that time a veiy slight spark might any day cause 
the long-smouldering anger to flame foi th in open indignation 
That spaik happened to fall the very morning that Mis Hack it 
paid the visit to Mrs Patten, recorded in the last chaptoi 
Nanny’s dislike of the Countess extended to the innocent dog Jet, 
whom she ‘ couldn t a-bear to see made a fuss wi’ like a Christian 
,Au’ the little ouzel must he washed, too, muy Saturday, as if 
there wasn’t children enoo to wash, wi’ont wasluii’ dogs ’ 

Now this paiticular moinmg it happened that Milly was 
quite too potuly to get up, and Mr Baiton obseived to Nanny, 
on going out, that ho would call and tell Mr Brand to come 
These circumstances were already enough to make Nanny anxious 
and susceptible But the Countess, comfortably ignorant of 
them, came down as usual about ele\cn o’clock to lici separate 
breakfast, which stood ready for her at that houi m the pailour, 
the kettle Hinging on the hob that she might make her unit tea. 
There was a little jug of cream, taken according to custom from 
last night’s milk, and specially saved foi the Countess's breakfast 
Jet always awaited his nnstiess at liei bedroom door, and it was 
her habit to carry him downstaus 

‘Now, my little Jet,’ hIio said, putting bun down gently on 
the hearth-iug, ‘you shall have a nice, mee bieakfast’ 

Jet indicated that he thought that obseivatiou extiomely 
pertinent and well-timed, by immediately raising himself cm his 
hindlegs, and the Countess emptied the cream-jug into the 
saucer. Now tlieie was usually a small jug of milk standing 
on the tray by the side of the cream, and destined for Jet’s 
breakfast, hut this morning Nanny, being ‘moithered,’ had 
forgotten that part of the arrangements, so that when the 
Countess had made her tea, she perceived there was no second 
jug, and rang the bell Nanny appeared, looking veiy red and 
heated—the fact was, she had been ‘ doing up ’ the kitchen fire, 
and that is a sort of work which by no means conduces to bland- 
ness of temjier 

‘Nanny, you have forgotten Jet’s milk, will you bring me 
some more cream, please I ’ 




Jet's bn ak/ast 
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This was just a little too much for Nanny's forbearance 
‘Yes, I daresay Here am I wi’ my hands full o’ the children 
an’ the dinner, and missis ill a-bed, and Mr Brand a cornin’, 
and T must run o’er the village to get more cieam, ’cause you’ve 
give it to that nasty little blackamoor ’ 

‘ Is Mrs Barton ill 1 ’ 

‘Ill—yes -I should think she is ill, and much you care 
She’s likely to be ill, moithered as she is from morniu’ to night, 
wi’ folks as had better be elsewhere ’ 

* What do you mean by behaving in this way ? ’ 

‘ Mean 1 Why, I mean as the missis is a slavin’ her life out 
an’ a-sittin’ up o’ nights, foi folks as aie bettei able to wait of 
her , l’stid o’ lyin’ a-bed an’ doin’ nothin’ all the blessed day, but 
mek woik ’ 

‘ Leave the room and don’t be insolent ’ 

‘ Insolent 1 I’d bettei be insolent than like what some folks 
is,—a livin’ on other folks, an’ brmgin’ a bad name on ’em into 
the baigain ’ 

Heie Nanny flung out of the room, leaving the lady to digest 
this unexpected breakfast at her leisure 

The Countess was stunned foi a few minutes, but when she 
began to recall Nanny’s wouls, there was no possibility of avoiding 
\ery unpleasant conclusions from them, or of failing to see her 
position at the Vicarage m an entnely new light The mterpieta- 
tion too of Nanny’s allusion to a ‘ bad name ’ did not lie out of 
the reach of the Countess's imagination, and she saw the necessity 
of quitting Sheppcrton without delay Still, she would like to 
wait for hci biothei’s letter— uo—she would ask Milly to foi waul 
it to her - still better, she would go at once to London, inquire 
lu»r brother’s address at his banker's, and go to see him without 
preliminary. 

She went up to Milly’s room, and, after kisses and inquiries, 
said —‘ I find, on consideration, dear Milly, from the letter I had 
yesterday, that I must bid you good-bye and go up to London at 
once. But you must not let me leave you ill, you naughty thing ’ 
‘ Oh no,’ said Milly, who felt as if a load had been taken off 
her back, ‘ I shall be very well in an hour or two Indeed, I’m 
much better now You will want me to help you to pack But 
you won’t go for two or three day's 1 ’ 

‘Yes, I must go to-morrow But I shall not let you help 
me to pack, so don’t entertain any unreasonable projects, but lie 
still Mr Brand is coming, Nanny says ’ 

The newB was not an unpleasant suipnse to Mr Barton when 
he came home, though he was able to express more regret at the 
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idea of parting than Milly could summon to her lips He 
retained more of his original feeling for the Countess than Milly 
did, for women never betray themselves to men as they do to 
enrh other, and the Rev Amos had not a keen mstinet foi 
character But he felt that he was being iclieved from a 
difficulty, and in the way that was easiest for him Neither ho 
nor Milly suspected that it was Nanny who had cut the knot 
for them, for the Countess took care to give no sign on that 
subject As for Nanny, slie was peifeetly aware of the ielation 
between cause and effect in the affair, and secretly chuckled ovei 
her outburst of ‘ sauce ’ as the best morning’s work she had evei 
done 

Bo, on Fiulay morning} a fly was seen standing at the Vicarage 
gate with the Countess’s boxes packed upon it, and presently 
that lady herself was seen getting into the vehicle Attei a 
last shake of the hand to Mr Baiton, and last kisses to Milly mid 
the Childion, the door was closed , and as the fly rolled oil, the 
little party at the Vicaruge gate caught a last glimpse of the 
handsome Countess leaning and waving kisses from the coinage 
window Jet’s little black phiz was also seen, and doubtless lie 
had lus thoughts and feelings on the occasion, but he kept them 
strictly witlun lus own Ikisoui 

The schoolmistress opposite witnessed this depaituie, and lost 
no time in telling it to the sedu Mil master, who again communicated 
the news to the landlord of ‘The Jolly CullioiV at the close of 
the morning school-hours Nanny penned the joyful tidings into 
the ear of Mi Farqulnu’s footman, who happened to call with a 
letter, and Mi Brand earned them to all the patients lie \noted 
that morning, attei calling on Mrs Barton So that, hetoie 
Sunday, it was voiy generally know r n in Sheppeiton paiish that 
the Countess Czerlaski had left the Yic.ii.igc 

The Countess had left, but, alas, the bills she had contributed 
to swell still remained , so did the exiguity of the elnldien’s 
clothing, which also was partly an mdiicet consequence of her 
presence, and so, too, did the coolness and alienation m the 
jumshioners, which could not at once vanish before the fact of Inn 
depaituie. The Rev Amos was not exculpated—the past was 
not expunged Rut what was woise than all, Milly’s health gave 
frequent cause for alaim, and the prospect of baby’s birth was 
oveishadowed by more than the usual fears The birth came 
prematurely, about six weeks after the Countess’s departure, but 
Mr. Brand gave favourable repoits to all mquireis on the following 
day, which was Saturday. On Sunday, after morning service, 
Mrs. Hackit called at the Vicarage to mquue how Mrs Barton 
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was, and was invited upstairs to see her. Milly lay placid and 
lovely m her feebleness, and held out hei hand to Mis Haekit 
with a beaming smile It was very pleasant to her to see her 
old friend unreserved and eoidial once more The seven months’ 
baby was very tiny and veiy red, but ‘handsome is that hand¬ 
some does’ —he waR pronounced to be ‘doing well,’ and Mis 
Haekit went, home gladdened at heart to think that the perilous 
hour was ovei 



CHAPTER VIII 

The following Wednesday, when Mr and Mrs Ilackit were 
seated comfortably by their bright hearth, enjoying the long after¬ 
noon afforded by an early dinner, Rachel, the housemaid, came in 
and buid— 

‘If you please ’in, the shcpheid says, have you heaid as Mrs 
Barton’s wuss, and not expected to live 1 ’ 

Mis Hackit turned pale, and hurtled out to question the 
shepheid, who, she found, had heaid the sad news at an ale-house m 
the village Mi Hackit followed her out and said, ‘ You’d better 
have the pony chaise, and go dn ectly ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mis Hackit, too much oveieome to utter any 
exclamations * Rachel, come an’ help me on wf my things ’ 
When liei husband was wrapping her cloak lound her feet in the 
pony-chaise, she said- - 

* If I don’t come home to-night, I shall send hack the pony- 
cliaise, and you'll know I’m wanted tlieie ’ 

1 Yes, yes ’ 

It was a bright fiosty day, and by the time Mis Haekit 
arrived at the Vicaiage, the sun was near iIh setting Tlieie was 
a carriage and pan standing at the gate, which she recognised as 
J)r. Madeley’s, the physician from Rotherhy She entered at the 
kitchen floor that she lmgnt a\ oul knocking, and quietly question 
Nanny, No one was m the kitchen, hut, passing on, she saw the 
sitting-room door open, and Nanny, with Walter in hei urms, 
removing the knives and foikR, which had been laid tor dinner 
thiee hours ago. 

‘ Mastm says he can’t eat no dinnei,’ was Nanny’s first word 
‘He’s never tasted nothin’ sin’ yesterday mormn’ but a cup 
o’ tea.’ 

‘ When was your missis took worse ? ’ 

* O’ Monday night. They sent for Dr Madeley 1 ’ the middle o’ 
the day yisterday, an’ he’s here again now.’ 

‘ Is the baby alive 1 ’ 
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‘No, it died last night. The children’** all ut Mrs Bund's 
She come and took ’em away last night-, but the master says they 
must be fetched soon He’s upstairs now, wi’ I)i Madeley ami 
Mr Biaiul ’ 

At this moment Mis Haekit heard the sound of a hemy, slow 
foot in the passage , and presently Amos Baiton entered, with dry 
despairing eyes, haggaid and unshaven He expected to find the 
sittmg-i oom as he left it, with nothing to meet lus eyes but Milly’s 
work-lmsket m the comer of the sola, ami the ehildieti s toys 
overturned in the bow-window But when he saw' Mrs H.iekit 
come to wauls him with answering sonow in her taee, the pent-up 
fountain of terns W'as opened , he threw himself on the sofa, hid 
his face, and sobbed aloud 

‘ Bear up, Mi Baiton,’ Mrs Ilaekit ventured to sny at last, 
‘ bear up, toi the sake, o’ them dear children ’ 

‘The children,’ Baid Amos, stinting up ‘They must, be sent 
for Some one must fetch them Milly will want to 

He couldn’t finish the sentem e, but Mis Haekit undoistood 
huu, and said, * J’lL Bend the man with, the pony-tan in ge foi ’em.’ 

She, went out to give the oulei, and emouutcied Dr Madeley 
and Mr. Bland, who weie just going 

Mr Brand said ‘I am very glad to see you are here, Mis 
Haekit No time must be lost in sending for the children Mrs. 
Barton wants to see them ’ 

‘ Do you quite give her up, then ? ’ 

‘She ran hardly live through the night She begged us to 
tell her how long she had to live , and then asked tor the childien ’ 
The pony carnage was sent, and Mrs Haekit, leturning to Mr. 
Baiton, said she should like to go upstairs now He wrnt upstairs 
with her and opened the door The ehamber fronted the w est, the 
sun was just setting, and the ied light fell full upon the bed, where 
Milly lay with the hand of death visibly upon hei The feather bed 

had been lemoved, and she lay low on a mattress, with her head 
slightly raised by pillows Hei long fair neck seemed to be 
struggling with a painful effort, her features weie pallid and 
lunched, and her eyes were closed There was no one in the room 
but the nurse, and the mistress of the free school, who had come 
to give her help from the beginning of the change 

Amos and Mrs Haekit stood beside the bed, and Milly opened 
her eyes 

1 My darling, Mrs Haekit is come to see you ’ 

Milly smiled and looked at her with that Btrange, far-off look 
which belongs to ebbing life. 

' Are the children coming 1 ’ she said, painfully 
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1 Yes, they will be here directly ’ 

She Hosed her eyes again 

Presently the pony-carriage was heard , and Amos, motioning 
to Mrs Hackit to follow him, left the loom On their way down¬ 
stairs, she suggested that the <ainage should icmaui to take them 
away again afterwards, and Amos assented 

There they stood m the melancholy sittmg-ioom— the five 
sweet children, flora Patty to Chubby—all, with then mother’s 
eyes—all, swept Patty, looking up with a vague feui at their 
fatliei as he cnteied Patty undeistood the gie.it soirow that w\is 
come upon them, and tned to check her sobs as she heaid hei 
papas tootsteps 

‘My cluldien,’ s.ud Amos, taking Chubby m lus aims, ‘God 
is going to take away your dear mamma tiom us She wants to 
see you to say good-bye You must try to be veiy good and 
not cry ’ 

JHe could say no moie, but tinned lound to see if Nanny was 
there with Walter, and then led the way upstairs, leading Diekey 
with the other hand Mis Hackit followed w'lth Sophy and 
Patty, and then came Nanny wutli Waltei and Fled 

It seemed as if Milly had lieaid the little footsteps on the 
stairs, for when Amos entered her eyes w T ere wide open, eageily 
looking towaids the door Thej all stood by the bedside - Amos 
nearest to liei, holding (‘hubby and Diekey But she motioned 
for Patty to come first, and Hasping the pool pale Hold by the 
hand, said — 

* Patty, I’m going away fiom you Love youi papa Comfoi t 
him , and take c.no of youi little bi others and sisteis God will 
help you ’ 

Potty stood peifectly quiet, and said, * Yes, liuunma ’ 

The mother motioned witli hci pallid lips foi the dear child to 
lean towards hci and kiss liei , and then Patty’s gieat anguish 
overcame her, and Hhe burst into sobs Amos drew her towards 
him and pressed her head gently to him while Milly beckoned 
Pied and Sophy, and said to them moie faintly - 

‘Patty will try to bo your mamma when t am gone, my 
darlings. You will be good and not vex her ’ 

They leaned towards her, and she stroked their fan heads 
and kissed their tear-stained cheeks They cried because mamma 
was ill and papa looked so unhappy , but they thought, peihaps 
next week things would be as they used to be again 

The little ones were lifted on the bed to kiss her Little 
Walter said, * Mamma, mamma,’ and stretched out his fat arms 
and smiled, and Chubby seemed gravely wondering, but Dickey, 
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who had been looking fixedly at hei, with lip hanging down, ever 
Bincc he came into the room, now seemed suddenly pierced with 
the idea that mamma was going away somewheie, his little heart 
swelled, and he mod aloud 

Then Mis llackit and Nanny took them all away Patty at 
first begged to stay at home and not go to Mrs Bond’s again , blit 
when Nanny reminded her that she had better go to take care of 
the youngei ones, Hhe submitted at one e, and they were all parked 
*in the pouy-cau lage once more 

Milly kept her eyes shut toi some time after the rhildien were 
gone Amos had sunk on lus knees, and was holding her haud 
while he watched hei f.u e By and by she opened hei eyes, and 
dtawmg him close to hei, whispeied slowly— 

‘My deal dear—husliaud—you hu\e been—very good to 
me Yon—have made me—very happy ’ 

She spoke no moie for many horns They watehed her 
In entiling becoming more and mine difficult, until evening 
deepened into night, and until midnight was past About, half 
past twelve she seemed to be trying to speuk, and they leaned to 
catch hei winds 

‘ Music —music—didn’t you hear it ? ’ 

Amos knelt by the bed and held hei hand in his He did not 
believe m his soirow It was a bad dream He »dnl not know 
when she was gone But Mr Biund, whom Mis Hackit had 
sent for befoie twelve o’clixk, thinking that Mr Barton might 
probably net d his help, now came up to him, and said — 

‘She feels no moie pain now Come, my dear sir, come 
with me ’ 

‘She isn’t dtwlV slmeked the poor desolate man, stiuggling 
to shake off Mr Binnd, who had taken him by the arm. But his 
weaiy weakened iramc was not equal to resistance, and he was 
diagged out ot the room 



CHAPTER IX 

TiihY laid her in the giave—the sweet mother with her baby in 
hoi anna—while the Chnstmas bhow lay thick upon the giaves 
It was Mi Cloves who bunerl her On the hist news of Mi 
liai ton’s calamity, he hail ridden over from Tripplc.gatc to l>eg 
that he might be mud* 1 of some use, and Ins silent gmsp ot Amos's 
hand had penetrated like the painful thi ill of hfo-iecoveimg 
warmth to the pom benumbed lieait of the stricken man 

The snow lay thick upon the graves, and the day was < old and 
dieaiy , but theie was many a sad eye watching that black 
procession os it passed from the Vicinage to the chut oh, and from 
the chuich to the open grave Theie were men and women 
standing in that cliutchyaid wiio had lauidied vulgai jestH about 
their pastor, and who had lightly <haiged him with sin , but now, 
when they saw him following the coffin, pale and haggard, he was 
consecrated anew by his great sonow, and they looked at him 
with respectful pity 

All the children were theie, fin Amos had willed it so, 
thinking that some dim memory of that sacred moment might 
remain even with little Walter, and link itself with what he 
would hear of lus sweet mothei m after yea is He himself led 
Patty and Dickey , then came Sophy and Fred , Mi Biand had 
begged to carry Chubby, and Nanny followed with Waltei They 
made a circle round the grave while the coffin was being lowered 
Patty alone of all the ehildien felt that mamma was in that 
coffin, and that a new and saddei life had begun for papa and 
heiself She was pale and trembling, but bhe clasped his baud 
more firmly as the coffin went down, and gave no sob Fied and 
Sophy, though they were only two and thiee years younger, and 
though they had seen mamma in her coffin, seemed to themselves 
to be looking at some strange show. They had not learned to 
deciphei that temblc handwriting of human destiny, illness and 
death Dickey had rebelled against lus black clothes, until he 
was told that it would be naughty to mamma not to put them 
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on, when he at once submitted , and now, though he had he.ud 
Nanny say that mamma was m lieaven, he hatl a vague notion 
th.it she would eome home again to-monow, and say he had lieen 
a good hoy and let him empty hei woik box He stood dose to 
his fatliei, with gie.it insy i hecks, and wide-oj»en blue eyes, 
looking hist up at Mi Cloves and then down at the coffin, anil 
thinking he and Chubby would piny at that when they got 
home 

The buna] waH over, and Amos turned with his eluldieii to 
re-entei the house - the house when*, an horn ago, Mdly’s deni 
body lay, wbeie the windows w'cie hulf-daikened, and soirow 
seemeil to have a hallowed piecinct ftu itselt, shut out from the 
w'orld Hut now she was gone , the hi wail snow leflectod daylight 
w'.is m all the looms , the Vaarage again seemed part, ot the 
dinimon woikmg-day wen Id, and Amos, tor the hist time, felt 
that lie was alone—that day uitei day, month aftii month, year 
aftei yeai, would have to be lived tbiougli without Milly’s love 
Spimg would eome, and she would not be then*, summer, and 
she would not be them , and he would ne\er have hei again with 
him by tin* fiieside m the long evenings The seasons all seemed 
irksome to his thoughts , and how dieary the sunshiny days that 
would be sine to iome • She was gone fiom him , and he could 
lievei show' hei his love any moie, uevei make up to# omissions m 
the punt by tilling tut,m e (lavs with tenderness 

Oil the anguish ot that thought that we can nevei alone to 
oui dead foi the stinted affection we gave them, foi the light 
answcis we ietumed to then plaints 01 then pleadings, toi the 
little reverence we showed to that saeied human soul that 
lived ao < lose to us, and was the divinest thing God hail given 
us to know i 

Amos Baiton had been an affectionate husband, and while 
Hilly was with him, he was nevei visited by the thought thut 
pci haps his sympathy with her was not quuk and watchful 
enough, but now he relived all then life togetliei, with that 
ten ible keenness of mcmoiy and imagination which bei eavemeut 
gives, and he felt as if his veiy love needed a pardon for its 
poverty and selfishness. 

No outward solace could eounteiaet the bitterness of this 
inward woe But outward solai e came Gold faces looked kind 
again, and parishioners turned over in their minds what they 
could beat do to help then pastor. Mi Oldniport wrote to 
express his sympathy, and enclosed another twenty-pound note, 
bogging that he might be pei nutted to contribute m thiR way to 
the relief of Mr Barton’s mind from pecuniary anxieties, uuder 
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the pressure of a grief which all his parishioners must share; and 
offering his interest towanls placing the two eldest girls in a 
school expicssly founded for cleigymeu’s daughters Mr Gloves 
succeeded in collecting thirty pounds among his richer clerical 
bielhren, and, adding ten pounds himself, sent the sum to Amos, 
with the kindest and most delicate woids of Ghiistiau fellowship 
aud manly friendship Miss Jackson forgot old guevances, and 
came to stay some months with Milly’s child] cu, bunging such 
material aid as she could spaie fiom her small income These 
wen* substantial helps, which relieved Amos fiom the picssuic 
of his money difficulties , and the friendly attentions, the kind 
pressure of the hand, the cordial looks he mot with eveiywlieie 
in his pansh, made him feel that the fatul frost which had settled 
on his pastoral duties, duimg the Countess’s residence at tlu 
Vicarage, was completely thawed, and that the hearts of his 
panshiouers were once more open to him 

* No one bieathed the Countess’s name now, for Milly’s 
memory hallowed her husband, as of old the place was hallowed 
on which an angel from God had alighted 

When the spring came, Mis Hackit begged that she might 
have Dickey to stay with her, and great was the cnlaigement 
of Dickey’s experience from that visit Eveiy morning he was 
allowed -being well wrapt up as to his (heot by Mrs Hackit’s own 
hands, hut very bare and rod as to his legs—to nui loose m the 
cow and poultry yaid, to persecute the turkey-cock by satirical 
imitations of Ins gobble-gobble, and to put difficult questions to 
the gloom as to the leasons why hoises had foui legs, and other 
transcendental matters Then Mi Hackit would take Dickey up 
on horseback when lie rode round his farm, and Mis Hackit had 
a large plum-cake m cut, ready to meet incidental attacks of 
hunger So that Dickey had considerably modified lus views as 
to the desirability of Mrs Hackit’s kisses 

The Misses Farquhar made partu ular pets of Fred and Sophy, 
to whom they undeiiook to give Icssouh twice a week m writing 
and geography, and Mrs. Farquliar devised many treats for the 
little ones. Patty’s treat was to stay at home, or walk about 
with her papa, and when he sat by the fire in an evening, after 
the other children were gone to bed, she would bnng a stool, and, 
placing it against his feet, would sit down upon it and lean her 
head against his knee Then his hand would rest on that fair 
head, and he would fed that Milly’s love was not quite gone out 
of his life. 

So the time wore on till it was May again, and the church 
was quite finished and reopened m all its new splendour, and Mr. 
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Barton was devoting himself with muie vigom than ever to las 
parochial duties But one morning- it was a very blight 
morning, and evil tidings sometimes like to fly m the finest 
weather—theie came a lettei for Mr Barton, addressed in the 
Vicar’s handwntmg Amos opened it with some anxiety - 
somehow or other he had a presentiment of evil The lettei 
contained the annouiuement that Mi Oaipe had lesolved on 
coming to leside at Sheppcrton, and that, consequently, in six 
mouths from that turn 1 Mr Barton’s duties as curate 111 that, 
pansh would be closed 

Oh, it was haidt Just when Sheppeiton had become the 
plac^ where he most wished to stay—where he had fuends who 
knew his soriows—where he lived ilose to Milly’s grave To 
pait from that grave seemed like parting with Milly a second 
time, for Amos was one who clung to all the matenal links 
between Ins mind and the past His imagination was not vivid, 
and requiicd the stimulus of actual peiception 

It roused some bitter feeling, too, to think that Mi (Jaipc’s 
wish to reside at Sheppeiton was meielj a pietext for removing 
Mi Baiton, in order that he might ultimately give the cuiacY of 
Sliopperton to his own brothei-m-law, who was known to be 
wanting a new position 

Still, it must be borne , and the painful business of* seeking 
another curacy must be set about without loss of time After 
the lapse of some months, Amos was obliged to renounce tlie 
hope of getting one at all neni Sheppeiton, and he at length 
resigned himself to accepting one in a distant county The pansh 
was m a laige manufactunng town, wheie his walks would lie 
among noisy streets and dingy alleys, and wheie the duldien 
would have no garden to play m, no pleasant farmhouses 
to visit 

It was another blow inflicted on the biuised man 



CHAPTER X 

At length the dreaded week wan come, when Amos and, his 
childim must leave Sheppeiton There was geneial regiet 
among the parishioners at his depaituie not that any one of 
them thought his spmtual gifts pre-eminent, or was conscious oi 
great edification from his mimstiy But his recent troubles had 
called out their 1 letter sympathies, and that is always a source of 
love Amos failed to touch the spung of goodness by his sermons, 
but he touched it effectually by 1 ns sorrows , and theie waH now 
a real bond between him and his flock 

‘My heart aches for them pool motherless eliildien,’ said Mre 
Hackit to her husband, ‘ a-going among stiangcis, and into a 
nasty town, where theie's no good victuals to be had, and you 
must pay dear to get bad uus ’ 

Mrs Hackit had a vague notion of a town life us a 
combination of dirty backyards, measly pork, and dingy linen 
The same sort of sympathy was strong among the poorei class 
of pariflhioneis Old stiff-jointed Mr Tozer, who waH still able 
to earn a little by gardening ‘jobs/ stopped Mrs Cramp, the 
chaiwoman, on her way home fiom the Vicarage, where she had 
been helping Nanny to pack up the day before the departure, 
and inquired very particularly into Mr Barton’s prospects 

‘ Ah, poor mon,’ he was heaid to say, ‘ I’m sorry for un. He 
hedn’t much here, but he’ll be wuss off theer Half a loafs better 
nor ne’ei un ’ 

The sad good-byes had all bpen said before that last evening, 
and after all the packing was done and all the arrangements were 
made, Amos felt the oppression of that blank interval in which 
one has nothing left to think of but the dreary future—the 
separation from the loved and familiar, and the chilling entrance 
on the new and strange In every parting there is an image of 
death 

Boon after ten o’clock, when he had sent Nanny to bed, that 
she might have a good night’s" rest before the fatigues of the 
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monow, he stole softly out to pay a last visit to Milly’s grave 
It was a moonless night, hut the sky was thick with stars, and 
their light was enough to show that the grass had grown long on 
the grave, and that then*/ was a tombstone telling m blight letters, 
on a duik ground, that beneath were deposited the imams of 
Amelia, the beloved wife of Amos Barton, who died m the 
thnty-fifth year of hei age, leaving a husband and six children to 
lament hex loss The final woids of the inscription weie, ‘ Thy 
will be done' 

The husband was now advancing towards the deal mound 
fiom which he was so soon to be parted, peihaps for evei He* 
stood a few minutes reading over and over ogam the woids on the 
tombstone, as if to assuie himself that jill the happy and unhappy 
past was a reality For love is frightened at the intervals of 
insensibility and callousness that encroach by little and little on 
the dominion of grief, and it makes efforts to recall the keenness 
of the first anguish 

Gradually, as his eye dwelt on the words, ‘ Amelia, the 
beloved wile,’ the waves of feeling swelled within hw soul, and ho 
threw himself on the grave, clasping it with his arms, and kissing 
the cold turf 

‘Hilly, Milly, dost thou hear me? I didn't love thee enough 

T wasn’t tendei enough to thee - but T think of it all now ’ 

The sobs came and choked his utterance, and the warm tears 
, fell. 



CONCLUSION 


Only once again in Ins life haw Amos Baiton visited Milly's 
grave It was in the (aim and .softened light of tin autumnal 
afternoon, nud he was not alone He held on his aim a young 
woman, with a sweet, grave face, which stiongly recalled the 
cxpiession of Mis Bmton s, hut was less lovely m form and 
('oloui She was about tlmty, hut then* were some prrmatute 
lilies lound her mouth and eyes, which told of etuly anxiety 

Amos himself was inuih changed His thin circlet of hail 
was nearly white, and lus walk was no longei him and upnglit 
But his glance was calm, and even checiful, and lus neat linen 
told of a woman’s cate Milly did not take all hei love from the 
caith when she died She had left some ot it in Patty’s heait 
All the othei dnldien were now giown up, and had gone their 
seveial ways Dickey, you will he glad to hear, had shown 
icinaikuhle talents as an engmeei His cheeks aie still luddy, 
m spite of mixed niatliematics, and his eyes me still Luge and 
blue , but m other respects lus prison would present no m.uks of 
ldontiiication for his friend Mis Ilaekit, if she were to see him 
especially now that, hei eyes must, he giown veiy dim, wuth the 
weai of more than twenty additional jeais He is nearly six 
feet high, and has a piopoitionately hioad chest, he weais 
spectacles, and rubs his laige white hands through a mass of 
shaggy brown han But I am sure you have no doubt that Mi 
Richard Baiton is a tlioi oughly good fellow, aR well as a man of 
talent, and you will be glad any day to shake bauds with him, 
for his own sake as well as lus mother’s 

Patty alone remains by liei father’s side, aud makes the 
evening sunshine of his Lie 
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CHAPTER I 

i 

When old Mr (rilfil died, thirty yeais ago, tlieie was general 
nohow m Shopper ton , and if black cloth had not been hung 
loimd the pulpit and reading-desk, l>y older of his nephew and 
piuuipul legatee, the pariahloneih would certainly have subscribed 
the necessaiy sura out of then own pockets, rathei than allow 
such a tubule of lesjiert to be wanting All the fainreis’ wives 
hi ought out their black bombasines, and Mis Jennmgh, at 
the Whtiif, by appeal mg the fust Sunday aftei Mr Gilhl’s death 
in liei Nulmon-coloured ribbons and green shawl, excited the 
Hcvcicst remark. To he sure, Min Jennings was a ucwcomei, 
and town-bied, so that she could haidly be exi>eeted to liuve 
veiy deal notions of what was piopei , hut as Mih Higgins 
observed in an undertone to Min P.mot when they wete coming 
out of rhurch, ‘Her husband, wlio'd been horn 1’ the palish, 
might ha’ told hei better ’ An unreadiness to put ou bla< k on 
all available occasions, or too great an alaciity in putting it off, 
argued, in Mis Higgins’s opinion, a dangerous levity of character 
and an unuatuial insensibility to the essential fitness of things 
‘ Some folks can’t a-beai to put off then toloms,’ she remarked , 
‘but that was uevei the way i’ my family Why, Mrs Parrot, 
from the time I was married, till Mi Higgins died, nine yeais 
ago come Candlemas, I uiver was out o’ black two year together 1 ’ 
‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Pauot, who was conscious of inferiority m 
this lespect, ‘ there isn’t many families as have had so many 
deaths as youi s, Mrs Higgins ’ 

Mrs Higgins, who was an eldeily widow, ‘well left,’ reflected 
with complacency that Mrs Parrot’s observation was no more 
than just, and that Mrs Jennings veiy likely belonged to a family 
which had had no funeials to speak of 

Even dirty l)ame Fnpp, who was a very rare church-goer, had 
been to Mrs Hackit to beg a bit of old crape, and with this sign 
of giief pinned on her little coal-scuttle bonnet, was seen dropping 
her cuitsy opposite the readmg-desk This manifestation of lespect 
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towards Mi Gilfil's memory on the part of Dame Fnpp had no 
theological healing whatever It was duo to an event which had 
occuried some yea is bai k, and whieli, I am sony to say, had left 
that giimy old lady as indifferent to the means of grace as evei 
Dame Fnpp kept leeches, and. was understood to have such 
remarkable influence ovei those wilful animals m inducing them 
to bite under the most unpromising < ireumstauccs, that though hei 
own leeches were usually rejected, fioin a suspicion that they had 
lost their appetite, she heiRelf was constantly called in to apply 
the more lively individuals furnished from Mr Pilgi nil’s surgery, 
when, as was ^ery often the case, one of that clever man's paying 
patients was attacked with inflammation Tims Dame Fnpp, in 
addition to * property' supposed to yield hei no less than half a 
crown a week, was in the leeoipt of piotessioiml fees, the gioss 
amount of which was \aguely estimated by hei neighboms as 
‘pouns an’ points ’ Moreover, she drove a husk trade m lollipop 
with epicmean urchins, who recklessly pui chased that luxuiy 
at the late of two bundled per cent Nevertheless, with all 
these notorious souices of income, the shameless old woman 
constantly pleaded poveity, and begged foi snaps at Mrs 
Hackit’s, who, though she always said Mis Fnpp was ‘as false 
as two folks,’ and no better than a nuser and a heathen, had yet 
a leaning towaids her rs an old neiglihoui 

‘ There’s that casp-hai deued old Judy a-coming after the tea- 
leaves again,’ Mis Hackit would say , ‘an’ I’m fool enough to 
give ’em her, though Sally wants ’em all the while to sweep the 
floors with ’ ’ 

Such was l)ume Fripp whom Mr Gilfil, liding leisuiely m 
top-lmots and spins from doing duty at Knebley one waim 
Sunday afternoon, observed sitting m the diy ditch near hei 
cottage, and by hei side a laige pig, who, with that ease and 
confidence belonging to peifect friendship, was lying with his head 
in her lap, and making no effort to pln\ the agreeable beyond an 
occasional grunt 

‘Why, Mrs. Fnpp,’ said the Vicar, ‘I didn’t know you had 
such a fine pig You’ll have some lare flitches at Clmstmas ' ’ 

‘ Eh, God forbid’ My son gev him me two ’eai ago, 

an’ he’s been company to me iver sm’ I couldn’t find 1 ’ 

my heart to part wi’m, if 1 tnvei knowed the taste o’ bacon-fat 
again ’ 

‘Why, he’ll eat his head off, and yours too How can you 
go on keeping a pig, and making nothing hy him 1 ’ 

‘Oh, he picks a hit lusself wV rootin’, and I duoant mind 

doing wi’out to gi’ him summat A bit o' cooinpuny’s meat an’ 
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drink ton, an’ lie fullers mo about, and grunts 'when I spake to’m, 
just like a Clmstian.’ 

Mi (filfil laughed, and I am obliged to admit that he said 
good-bye to Dame Fripp without asking her why she had not 
boon to ehurch, or making the slightest effort ioi her spiritual 
edifnation But the next day he oidored Ins man Davul to take 
her a great piece ot baton, with a message, saying, the paison 
wanted to make sure that Mis Fiipp would know the taste 
of baeon-tat again Ho, when Mi Gilfil died, Dame Fiipp mani¬ 
fested her giatitude and leveience in the simple dingy iasluon I 
have mentioned 

You alieady susptwt that the Yiear did not slime hi the moie 
siuntual fuuetious ot his oihee, and indeed, the utmost I can say 
fin hun m this respect ih, that he perfoimod those functions 
with uudeviating attention to bievity find despatch He had a 
huge lu‘ap of short sermons, lather yellow and worn at the edges, 
tiom which he took two e\ory Sunday, securing perfect lmpaiti- 
ality m the selection by taking them as they came, without 
leferonee to topics , and having preached one of these seunons 
at Sheppeiton m the monimg, he mounted Ins hoise and rode 
hastily with the other m his pocket to Knebley, wheie he officiated 
in a wonderful little ehuieli, w'lth a (heckeied paicment which 
had once umg to tin* non tread of military monks, with (oats of 
aims m clusteis on the lofty roof, marble wan jots and then wives 
without noses oaupymg a large proportion ot the area, and the 
twelve apostles, with their beads very much on one side, holding 
didactic libbons, painted in fiewo on the walls Heie, m an 
absence of mind to which he was prone, Mi. Oilfil would some¬ 
times forget to take off Ins Rpms before putting on his surplice, 
and only berome awaie of the omission by feeling something 
mysteriously tugging at the skirts of that gaiment as he stepped 
into the leading-desk But the Knebley farmeis would as soon 
have thought of criticising the moon as their pastor He belonged 
to the comae of nature, like markets and toll-gates and dirty 
banknotes, and being a vicai, his claim on then veneiation had 
never been counteracted by an exasperating claim on their pockets 
Some of them, who did not indulge in the superfluity of a 
covered carl without springs, had dined half an hour earlier than 
usual—that is to say, at twelve o’clock—m order to have time 
for their long walk through miiy lanes, and present themselves 
duly in their places at two o’clock, when Mr Oldinport and 
Lady Felicia, to whom Knebley Chinch was a sort of family 
temple, made their way among the bows and eurtsus of their 
dependants to a carved and canopied pew m the chancel, diffusing 
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as they went a delicate odour of Indian loses on the unsusceptible 
nostrils of the congregation 

The fanners’ wives and children bate on the dark oaken 
benches, but the husbands usually chose the distinctive dignity 
of a stall under one of the twelve apostles, wheie, when the 
alternation of players and responses had given place to tin 1 
agreeable monotony of the sermon, Paterfanuliab might be seen 
oi heard sinking into a pleasant doze, from which he infallibly 
woke up at the sound of the concluding doxology Ami then 
they made their way back again thiough the inny lanes, pel haps 
almost as much the bettoi for tins simple weekly tnbute to 
what they knew of good and right, as many a more wakeful and 
critical eongiegation of the piesent day 

Mi Gilfil, too, used to make Ins way home m the latei ycais 
of his life, tor he had given up the habit of dining at Knebley 
Abbey on a Sunday, having, I am soiry to bay, had a very bitter 
quiyrel -with Mi. Oldinport, the cousin and piedecessoi of the 
Mi. Oldinport who flourished in the Rev Amos Barton’s time 
That quail el was a sad pity, lor the two had had many a good 
day’s hunting together when they were youngei, and m those 
fuendly times not a few members of the hunt envied Mi 
Oldinport the excellent teims he was on with his vicar, tor, 
as Sir Jasper Sitwell obseivcd, ‘next to a man’b wife, there’s 
nobody can be such an internal plague to you ah a parson, always 
under you nose on your own estate ’ 

I fancy the original diffeience which led to the mptuie was 
veiy slight, but Mr Gilfil was of an extiemely caustic turn, his 
satire having a llavoui of originality which was quite wanting m 
his sermons, and as Mr. Oldmport’s aimour of conscious virtue 
presented some considerable and conspicuous gaps, the Yicai’s 
keen-edged retorts probably made a few incisions too deep to he 
forgiven Such, at least, was the view of the case presented 
by Mi. Hackit, who kuew as much of the mutter as any third 
person Foi, the veiy week after the quarrel, when presiding at 
the annual dmnei of the Association for the Prosecution of Felons, 
held at the Oldinport Arms, he contributed an additional zest to 
the conviviality on that occasion by informing the company that 
‘ the parson had given the Squire a lick with the rough side of his 
tongue ’ The detection of the pei son or persons who had driven 
off Mr Parrot’s heifer could hardly have been more welcome news 
to the Shepperton tenantry, with whom Mr. Oldinport was in the 
worst odour as a landlord, having kept up his rents m spite of 
falling puces, and not being in the least stung to emulation 
by paragraphs m the provincial newspapers, stating that the 
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Honourable Augustus Purwell, oi Viscount Blethers, had made 
a return of ten per cent on their last rent-day The fact was, 
Mi Oldinport had not the slightest intention of standing fin 
Pailiameut, whereas he had the strongest intention of adding to 
his unentailed estate Hence, to the Hhepperton farmers it Mas 
as good .is lemon with then giog to know that the Vieni had 
thiowu out sarcasms against the Squire’s charities, as little 
better than those of the man who stole a goose, and ga\e away 
the giblets in alms For Shepperton, you obseive, was m a state 
of Attn* cultuic coni]),ued with Knebley , it had turnpike toads 
and a public opinion, whereas, m the Bieotian Knebley, men’s 
minds and waggons alike moved m the deepest of mts, and the 
landloid was only giuiiihled at as a necessaiy ami unalterable evil, 
like the weathei, the weevils, and the turnip fl> 

Thus in Bheppciton this breach with Mi Oldinport tended only 
to heighten that good undeistanding which the Vicar lmd always 
enjoyed with the lest ol his panshioncrs, from tlu generation 
whose childien he had christened a quarter of .1 century before, 
down to tlmt hopeful generation lepresented by little Tommy 
Bond, who had jeecntly quitted frotks and ti ouseis toi the 
severe simplicity of a tight suit of corduroys, lelicved by numcious 
hi ass buttons Tommy was a saucy hoy, impel vious to all 
impressions of leverenee, and excessively addicted to .humming-tops 
and maibles, with winch iccieativc lesouiees he w*as 111 the habit 
of immodciately distending tlie pockets ot his corduioys One 
day, spinning Ins top on the gaiden-walk, and seeing the Vicai 
advance dn eetly towards it, at that exciting moment when it was 
beginning to 4 sleep ’ magnificently, he shouted out with all the 
foiec of Ins lungs—‘Stop 1 don’t knock my top down, now '* 
Fiom that day ‘little Ooiduioys’ had been an espenal favourite 
with Mr Gilfil, wdio delighted to provoke his leady scorn and 
wonder by putting questions which gave Tommy the meauest 
opinion of Ins intellect 

‘Well, little Corduioys, have they milked the geese to-day?’ 

‘ Milked the geese 1 why, they don’t milk the gecHC, you silly ' ’ 
‘No 1 dear heart 1 why, how do the goslings live, then f ’ 

The nutiiment of goslings lathei tianseending Tommy’s 
observations in natuial history, he feigned to understand this 
question m an exclamatoiy lathei than an interrogatory sense, 
and became ahsoibed in winding up his top. 

‘ Ah, I see you don’t know how the goslings live 1 But did 
yon notice how it rained sugar-plums yesterday ? ’ (Here Tommy 
became attentive) ,‘Wliy, they fell into my pocket os I lode 
along You look m my pocket and see if they didn’t.’ 


1 
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Tommy, without waitiug to discuss the alleged antecedent, lost 
no time m ascertaining the presence of the agreeable consequent, 
for he had a well-founded belief in the advantages of diving into 
the Vicar’s pocket Mr Gilfil called it his wonderful pocket, 
because, as he delighted to tell the ‘young shavers’ and ‘two- 
shoes’—so he called all little Ixiys and gnls—whenever he put 
pennies into it, they turned into sugar-plums or gmgeibiead, or 
some other nice thing. Indeed, little Bessie Parrot, a flaxen¬ 
headed ‘two-shoes,’ veiy white and fat as to het neck, always 
had the admirable directness and sincerity to salute him with the 
question—‘ What zoo dot in zoo pottet f ’ 

You can imagine, then, that the christening dinneis were none 
the less merry for the presence of the parson The farmers 
relished his society particularly, for he could uot only smoke 
his pipe, and season the details off parish affairs with abundance 
of caustic jokes and proveibs, but, as Mr. Bond often said, no 
,inan knew moie than the Vicar about the bleed of cows and 
horses He had grazmg-land of his own about five miles off, 
which a bailiff, ostensibly a tenant, farmed under his dnection, 
mid to ride backwards and forwards, and look aftei the buying 
and selling of stock, was the old gentleman’s chief relaxation, 
now his hunting-days were over To hear him discussing the 
respective merits of the Devonshue bleed and the Rhort-horns, 
or the last fooilHh decision of the magistrates about a paupei, 
a superficial observer might have seen little difference, beyond 
his supenor shrewdness, between the Vicar and his bucolic 
parishioners, for it was his habit to appioximate his accent and 
mode of speech to tlieirR, doubtless because he thought it a mere 
frustration of the purposes of language to talk of ‘sheai-hogs’ 
and ‘ ewes ’ to men who habitually said ‘ sharragH ’ and ‘ yowes ’ 
Nevertheless, the farmers themselves were perfectly aware of 
the distinction between them and the parson, and had not. at 
all the less belief in him as a gentlemau and a clergyman for 
his easy speech and familiar maimers Mrs. Parrot smoothed 
her apron and set her cap nght with the utmost solicitude 
when she saw the Vicar coming, made him her deepest curtsy, 
and every Christmas hod a fat turkey ready to send him 
with her ‘duty.’ And in the most gossiping colloquies with 
Mr. Gilfil, you might have observed that both men and 
women ‘minded their words,’ and nevei became indifferent to Ins 
approbation. 

The same respect attended him m his strictly clerical functions. 
The benefits of baptism were supposed to be somehow bound 
up with Mr. Gilfil's personality, so metaphysical a distinction 
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as that between a man and his office being, as yet, quite foieign 
to the mind of a good Sheppeiton Churchman, savouung, he 
would have thought, of Dissent on the veiy face of it Miss 
Selma Fanot put oil her marriage a whole month when Mr Gilfil 
had an attack of llieumatism, rather than be married m a 
makeshift mannei by the Milby curate 

‘We’ve had a very good seimon this morning,’ was the 
frequent lemark, attei hearing one of the old yellow senes, heard 
with all the moie satisfaction because it had been heaid for the 
twentieth time, foi to minds on the Shepperton level it is 
i cpetition, not novelty, that produces the strongest effect, and 
phrases, like tunes, aie a long time making themselves at home 
m the biam 

Mr (lilfil’s seimons, as you may imagine, were not of a highly 
doctrinal, still less of n polemical, cast They perhaps did not 
search the conscience veiy powei fully. foi you lememher that 
to Mis Patten, who had listened to them thnty yeais, the 
announcement that she was a smnci appealed an uncivil heresy, 
but, on the othei hand, they made no uni disenable demand on the 
Shepperton intellect—amounting, indeed, to little more than an 
expansion of the concise thesis, that those who do wrong will find 
it the worse foi them, and those who do well will find it the 
bettei for them, the nature of wrong-doing being exposed 111 
special seimons against lying, backbiting, ungei, slothfulness, 
and the like, and well-doing being interpreted as honesty, 
tiwillfulness, ehaiity, mdustiy, and other common virtues, lying 
quite on the surface of life, and having very little to do with deep 
spmtual doctune Mrs Patten understood that if she turned 
out ill-crushed cheeses, a just retnbution awaited her, though, 
I fear, she made no paiticular application of the sermon on 
backbiting Mrs. Huckit expressed herself greatly edified by 
the seimon on honesty, the allusion to the uqjust weight and 
deceitful balance having a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a 
recent dispute with her grocer, but I am not aware that she ever 
apjKured to be much struck by the sermon on anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mi Gilfil did not dispense the pure 
Gospel, or any strictures on his doctune and mode of delivery, 
such thoughts never visited the mindR of the Shepperton 
paribhioneis—of those very parishioners who, ten or fifteen years 
later, showed themselves extremely critical of Mr Barton's 
discourses and demeanour But in the interim they had tasted 
that dangerous fruit of the tree of knowledge—innovation, which 
is well known to open the eyes, even in an uncomfortable 
manner. At present, to find fault with the sermon was regarded 
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as almost equivalent to finding fault with religion itself One 
Sunday, Mr Huckit’s nephew, Master Tom Stokes, a flippant 
town youth, greatly scandalised his excellent relatives by declaring 
that he could wnte as good a sermon as Mi. Gilfil’s, whereupon 
Mr Hackit sought to i educe the presumptuous youth to utter 
confusion, by offering him a sovereign if he would fulfil his vaunt 
The sermon was wntten, however, and though it was not 
admitted to be anywhere within reach of Mr Gilfil s, it was yet 
so astonishingly like a sermon, having a text, t-hiee divisions, 
and a concluding exhortation beginning ‘And now, my brethren,’ 
tliat the suveieign, though denied formally, was bestowed 
informally, and the seimon was pronounced, when Master Stokes’s 
back was turned, to be ‘ an uncommon clirei thing ’ 

The Rev Mi Pickaid, indeed, of the Independent Meeting, 
had stated, in a sermon preached at Rotheiby, for the reduction 
of a debt on New Zion, built, with an exuberance of fuith and a 
'deficiency of funds, by secedcrs fiom the original Zion, that he 
lived m a palish where the Vicar was very ‘dark’, and, in the 
prayers he addressed to his own congregation, he w r as m the hahit 
of comprehensively alluding to the parishioners outside the i Impel 
walls as those who, Gallic like, ‘caied for none of these tlnugs.’ 
But I need hardly say that no church-goei ever came within 
earshot of Mr Piekai d 

It was not to the Shepperton fanners only that Mr Gilfil’s 
society was acceptable , be was a welcome guest at some of the 
best houses in that part of the country Old Sir Jasper Sitwell 
would have been glad to see him every week, and if you had 
seen him conducting Lady Sitwell in to dinner, or had lieaid him 
talking to her with quaint yet graceful gallantry, you would have 
inferred that the earlier period of his life had been passed in more 
stately society than could be found m Shepperton, and that his 
slipshod chat and homely manneis weie but like weather-stains on 
a fine old block of marble, allowing you still to see here and there 
the fineness of the gram, and the delicacy of the original tint But 
m his later yeais these visits became a little too troublesome to 
the old gentleman, and he was rarely to be found anywhere of an 
evening beyond the bounds of bis own parish—most frequently, 
indeed, by the side of his own sitting-room fire, smoking his pipe, 
and maintaining the pleasing antithesis of diyness and moisture by 
an occasional sip of gm-and-water 

Here I am aware that I have run the nsk of alienating all my 
refined lady-ieaders, and utteily annihilating any curiosity they 
may have felt to know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s love-story. 
‘Gm-and-water! ioh! you may as well ask us to interest 
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ourselves in the romance of a tallow-chandler, who mingles tlio 
image of his beloved with shoi t dips ami moulds ’ 

But in the first place, dear ladies, allow me to plead that gm- 
and-water, like obesity, 01 baldness, 01 the gout, does not exclude 
a vast amount of antecedent lomancc, any mole than the neatly 
executed 'fronts , 1 which you may some day wear, will exclude 
• your present possession of less expensive bi aids Alas, alas ' we 
poor mortals aie often little better than wood-ashes—there is 
, email sign of the sap, and the leafy freshness, and the bursting 
buds that weie once theie, but wherever we see wood-ashes, we 
know that all that eaily fulness of life must have been I, at 
least, hardly ever look at a bent old man, 01 a wizened old 
woman, but I see also, with my mind's eye, that Past of which 
they are the shmnken lemnant, and the unfinished romance of 
rosy cheeks and blight eyes seems sometimes ot feeble interest 
and significance, eompaicd with that diama of hope and love 
which has long ago reached its catastiophe, and left the poor soul, 
like a dim and dusty stage, with all its sweet garden-scenes and 
fan perspectives overturned and thrust out of sight 

hi the second place, let me assure you that Mr Gilfil’s 
potations ot gm-and-water were quite model ate His nose was 
not rubicund , on the contiaiy, lus white han hung around a pale 
and venerable faee He drank it chiefly, I behove, because it 
was cheap, and heie I find myself alighting on anotbei of the 
Vicar's weaknesses, which, if I had cared to paint a flatteimg 
portrait rather than a faithful one, I might have chosen to 
suppicsH It is undeniable that, as the years advanced, Mr 
Gilfil became, as Mi Hackit observed, more and more ‘close- 
fisted,’ though the growing propensity showed itself ratliei in the 
parsimony of his personal habits, than m withholding help fiom 
the needy He was saving—so he represented the matter to 
himself—for a nephew, the only son of a sister who had been the 
dearest object, all but one, in his life ‘ The lad,’ he thought, 

‘ will have a mee little fortune to begin life with, and will bring 
his pretty young wife some day to see the spot where Ins old 
uncle lies It will peihaps be all the better foi /to, hearth that 
mine was lonely.’ 

Mr Gilfil was a bachelor, then ? 

That is the conclusion to which you would probably have 
^some if you had entered his sitting-room, where the bare tables, 
the, large old-fashioned horse-hair chairs, and the threadbare 
Turkey carpet perpetually fumigated with tobacco, seemed to tell 
a story of wifeless existence that was contradicted by no poi trait, 
no piece of embroidery, no faded bit of pietty triviality, hinting 
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of taper-fingeis and small feminine ambitions And it was heie 
that Mr Gilfil passed his evenings, seldom with othei society tlian 
that of Ponto, his old brown settei, who, bti etched out at full 
length on the nig with his nose between his fore-paws, would 
wiinkle his brows and lift up his eyelids every now and then, to 
exchange a glance of mutual understanding with his master But 
there was a chamber m Shopper ton Vicarage which told a 
diffcient stoiy from that baie and cheeiless dining-room—a 
ehambei novel enteied by any one besides Mr Gilfil and old 
Martha the housekeeper, who, with Da\nl hei husband as gioom 
and gaidenei, burned the Vicar’s entne establishment The blinds 
of tins (hambei weie always down, except once «i quarter, when 
Maltha enteied that she might an and clean it She always 
asked Mr Gilfil foi the key, which lit* kept loeked up m lus 
buieau, and returned it to linn when she had finished her task 
It w'as a touching sight that the daylight stiearned in upon, as 
Martini drew aside the blind* and thick cm tains, anti opened the 
Gothic easement of the one! wmdow r * On the little diessmg- 
table theie was a dainty looking-glass in a taived and gilt fiame , 
bits of wax-camUe w T ere still in the branched sockets at the sides, 
ami tm one of these blanches hung a little black lace kerchief, a 
faded satin pincushion, with the pins lusted in it, a scent-bottle, 
and a laigo gieen fan, lay on the table , and on a diessmg-box by 
the side of the glass was a wink-basket, and an unfinished baby- 
cap, yellow with age, lying m it Two gownH, of a fashion long 
foigotten, weie hanging on nails against the dooi, and a pair of 
tiny red slippeis, with ,i bit of tarnished silvci embroidery on 
them, were standing at the foot of the lied Two oi three water- 
cnloiu drawings, views of Naples, hung upon the walls , and ovei 
the mantelpiece, aliove some bits of rare old china, two mimatuies 
m oval flames One of these miniatures repiesented a young 
man about seveii-and-twenty, with a sanguine complexion, full 
lips, and clear candid giey eyes The other was the likeness of a 
girl probably not more than eighteen, with small features, thin 
cheeks, a pale southern-looking complexion, and large dark eyes 
The gentleman wore powdei , the lady had her dark hair gathered 
away from hei face, and a little cap, with a eheriy-coloured how, 
set on the top of her head—a coquettish head-dress, but the eyes 
spoke of sadness rather than of coquetry 

Such were the things that Martha had dusted and let the air 
U]ion, four times a year, ever Bince she wafl a blooming lass of 
twenty and she was now, in this last decade of Mr Gilfil’s life, 
unquestionably on the wrong side of fifty Such was the loeked- 
up chamber in Mr GilfiTs house . a sort of visible symbol of the 
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secret chamber m his heart, where he had long turned the key on 
early hopes and eaily sorrows, shutting up for ever all the passion 
and the poetry of his life 

There were not many people in the parish, besides Martha, 
who had any veiy diRtmct remembrance of Mr. Gilhl’s wife, or 
indeed who knew anything of hei, beyond the fact that there was 
a marble tablet, with a Latin inscription m memory of hei, over 
the Vicarage pew The paiishioners who were old enough to 
remember her arrival weie not genrially gifted with descriptive 
poweis, and the utmost you could gathei from them was, that Mis 
Gilhl looked like a ‘furnner, wi* such eyes, you cant think, an’ a 
voice as went through you when she sung at church.’ The one 
exception was Mrs Patten, whose strong memory and taste for 
personal narrative made her a great source of oral tradition m 
Sliepperton Mr Hackit, who had not como into the parish 
until ten years after Mrs Gilfil’s death, would often put old 
questions to Mrs Patten for the sake of getting the old answers, 
which pleanedhim in the same way as passages from a favourite book, 
or tbe scenes of a familiar play, please mote accomplished people 

‘ Ah, you remember well the Sunday as Mrs Gilfil first come 
to chinch, eh, Mis Patten?’ 

‘ To be sure I do It was a fine bright Sunday as ever was 
seen, just at the beginnin’ o’ hay harvest Mi Taibctt preacheil 
that (lay, and Mr Gilfil sat i’ the pew with hia wife I think I 
see him now, a-leadmg her up the aisle, an’ her head not leachin’ 
much above his elbrr a little pale woman, with eyes as black as 
sloes, an’ yet lookin’ blank-likc, as if she see’d nothing with ’em ’ 

* I wanaut she bad her weddm’ clothes on ? ’ said Mi Hackit 

‘Nothin* piutickler smait—on’y a white hat tied down under 

her chin, an’ a white Tndy muslin gown But you don’t know 
what'Mr Gilfil was in those times He was fine an’ altered 
before you come mto the parish. He’d a fresh colour then, an’ a 
blight look wi’ his eyes, as did your heart good to see. He 
looked rare and happy that Sunday; but somehow, I’d a feelin’ 
as it wouldn’t last long I’ve no opinion o’ furriners, Mr. Hackit, 
foi I’ve travelled i’ then countiy with my lady in my time, an* 
seen enough o’ their victuals an’ their nasty ways.’ 

* Mrs Gilfil come from It’ly, didn’t she! ’ 

* I reckon she did, but I mver could nghtly hear about that. 
Mr Gilfil was mver to he spoke to about her, and nobody else 
hereabout knowed anythin’. Howiver, she must ha’ come over 
pretty young, for she spoke English as well as you an’ me. It’s 
them Italians as has such fine voices, an’ Mrs Gilfil sung, you 
never beared the like. He brought her heie to have tea with me 
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one afternoon, and says lie, in his jovial way, “ Now, Mrs. Patten, 
I want Mrs Gilfil to see the neatest house, and dunk the best 
cup o’ tea, in all Sheppcrton, you must show her youi dairy and 
your cheese-1 ooni, and then she shall smg you a song ” An’ so 
she did, an’ her voice seemed sometimes to fill the room, an* 
then it went low an’ soft as if it was whisperin' close to your 
heart like ’ 

‘ You never heaied her again, I reckon ? ’ 

* No * she was sickly then, and she died in a few months after 
She wasn’t m the palish much moie noi half a yeai altogethei 
She didn’t seem lively that afternoon, an’ I could see she didn’t 
care about the dairy, nor the cheeses, only she pretended, to 
please him. As for him, I mver sto’d a man so wiapt up in a 
woman He looked at her as if he was worshippm’ hoi, an’ as if 
he wanted to lift her off the ground ivery minute, to save her the 
trouble o’ walkin’ Poor man, pool man 1 It had like to ha’ 
killed him when she died, though he mver gev May, hut went on 
ridin’ about and pi cachin’ But he was wore to a shadow, an’ 
his eyes used to look ns dead—you wouldn’t lia' knowed ’em ’ 

‘ She brought lnm no fortiu ? ’ 

‘Not she All Mr Gilfil’s pmpeity come by his mothei’s 
side Theie was blood an’ money too, thcic It’s a thousand 
pities as he married 1’ that way— a fine man like him, as might 
ha’ had the pick o’ the county, an' had 1 ns grandchildren about 
him now An’ linn so fond o’ children, too ’ 

In this maunei Mis Patten usually wound up hei l cm mis 
cences of the. Vicar’s wife, of whom, you perceive, she knew but 
little It was clear that the commuuieafive old lady had nothing 
to tell of Mrs Gilfil’s history previous to hei urnval m Sheppeiton, 
and thut she was unacquainted with Mi Gilfil's love-story 

But I, dear reader, am quite as communicative as Mis Patten, 
and much better informed, so that, if you care to know moie 
about the Vicar’s courtship and marriage, you need only eany 
your imagination hack to the latter end of the last centuiy, and 
your attention foi ward into the next chaptei. 











CHAPTER II 

It is the evening of the 21 st of June 1788 The day has been 
bright and sultry, and the sun will Htill be moie than an hour 
above the horizon, but his rays, broken by the leafy fretwoik of 
the elms that bordei the park, no longer prevent two ladies fiom 
carrying out their cushions and embioideiy, and seating themselves 
to woik on the lawn m front of Uhoveiel Manor The soft turf 
gives way even under the fairy tread of the youngei lady, whose 
small stature and slim figuie rest on the tiniest of full-grown 
feet She trips along before the eldei, eairymg the cushions, 
which she places m the favoimte spot, just on the slope by a 
clump of laurels, wheie they can see the sunbeams spaiklmg 
among the water-lilies, and can be themselves Heen from the 
duung-room windows. She has deposited the cushions, and now 
turns round, so that you may have a full view of her as sin* stands 
waiting the slower advance of the elder lady. You are at once 
anested by hei laige dark eyes, which, m their mexpiessive 
unconscious beauty, resemble the eyes of a fawn, and it is only by 
an effort of attention that you notice the absence of bloom on her 
young cheek, and the southern yellowish tint of her small neck 
and face, using above the little black lace kerchief which prevents 
the too immediate comparison of her skin with her white muslin 
gown Her large eyes seem all the more stiiking because the 
dark hair is gathered away from her face, under a little cap set 
at the top of her head, with a cherry-coloured bow on one side 
The elder lady, who is advancing towards the cushions, is cast 
m a very different mould of womanhood. She is tall, and looks 
the taller because her powdered hair is turned backward over a 
toupee, and surmounted by lace and nbbons She is nearly fifty, 
but her complexion is still fresh and beautiful, with the beauty 
of an auburn blond , her proud pouting lips, and her head thrown 
a little backward as Hhe walks, give an expression of hauteur 
which is not contradicted by the cold grey eye. The tucked-m 
kerchief, rising full over the low tight bodice of her blue dress, 
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setB off the majestic foim of her bust, and she treads the lawn as 
if she were one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Htately ladies, who had 
suddenly stepped fiorn hei frame to enjoy the evening cool 

* Put the cushions lower, Gatennn, that we may not have so 
much sun upon us,’ she called out, m a tone of authority, when 
still at some distance 

Catenna obeyed, and they sat down, making two bright 
patches of led and white and blue on the gieen background of 
the lain els and the lawn, which would look none the Icsh pietty 
in a pictuie because one of the women’s heaits was rather cold 
and the other rather sad 

Ami a charming pictuie Chevcrel Manoi would have made 
that evening, if some English Watteau bail been thcie to paint it 
the castellated house of grey-tinted stone, with the flickering 
sunbeams sending dashes of golden light acioss the mauy-shaped 
panes in the mullioned windows, and a great benoh leaning 
.athwart one of the flunking tow’ers, and bieakmg, with its daik 
flattened boughs, the too formal symmetry oi the fiont, the 
broad gravel-walk winding on the right, by a row of tall pines, 
alongside the pool—on the left blanching out among swelling 
grassy mounds suimounted hy clumps of tiees, wlieie the led 
trank of the Scotch hi glows in the descending sunlight against 
the bright green of limes and acacias, the great pool, where a 
pair of swans are swimming lazily with one leg tucked undei a 
wing, and where the open water-lilies lie calmly accepting the 
kisses of the fluttering light-sjiarkles, the lawn, with its smooth 
emerald greenness, sloping down to the roughei and browner 
herbage of the park, from which it is invisibly fenced by a little 
stream that winds away from the pool, and disappears under a 
wooden bridge m the distant pleasure-ground , and on this lawn 
our two ladies, whose part in the landscape the pamtei, standing 
at a favouiable point of viow in the park, would represent with a 
few little dabs of led and white and blue 

Seen from the great Gothic windows of the dmmg-room, they 
had much more definiteness of outline, and were distinctly visible 
to the three gentlemen sipping their claret theie, as two fair 
women in whom all three had a personal mteicst. These 
gentlemen were a gioup worth considering attentively, but any 
one entering that dimng-room for the fust tune would perhaps 
have had his attention even moie strongly arrested hy the room 
itself, which was so bare of furniture that it impressed one with 
its architectural beauty liku a cathedral A piece of matting 
stretched from door to door, a bit of worn caipet under the 
dining-table, and a sideboard m a deep recess, did not detain the 
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eye for a moment fiom the lofty groined ceiling, with its richly 
carved pendants, all of creamy white, relieved heic and there by 
touches of gold On one side, this lofty ccilmg was suppmted by 
pillats and niches, beyond which a louver ceiling, a nmuatuie copy 
of the higher one, covered the squaic pi ejection which, with its 
thice large pointed windows, formed the central feature of the 
building The 100111 looked less like a place to dme in than a 
piece of space enclosed simply for the sake of beautiful outline , 
and tho small dmmg-tnhle, with the party round it, seemed an 
odd and insignificant accident, lathei than anything connected 
with the oiigmal purpose of the apartment 

But, examined closely, that gioup was iai fiom insignificant, 
for the eldest, who was leading m the newspaper the laRt 
portentous pioceedmgs of the Fiencli pailiaments, and tinning 
with occasional comments to Ihh young companions, was as fine a 
specimen of the old English gentleman as could well have been 
found in those veneiablo days of cocked-hats and pigtails. His 
(bilk eyes spaiklecl under projecting brows, made, more pionunent 
by busby grizzled eyebrows, but any apprehension of seventy 
excited l>y these penetiatmg eyes, ami by a somewhat aquiline 
nose, was allayed by the good-natuied lines about the mouth, 
wIik h ictamcd all its teeth and lfs vigour of expiession m spite 
of sixty winters The forehead sloped a little fiom the pi ejecting 
brows, and its peaked outline was made conspicuous by the 
airnngement of the piotusely powdered him, diuwn backward and 
gatheied into .1 pigtail He sat in a small hind chan, which did 
not admit the slightest approach to a lounge, and whn h showed 
to advantage the flatness ot his back and the breadth of lus chest 
In fact Sii Chnstophei rheverel was a splendid old gentleman, as 
any one may see who enteis the saloon at Cheverel Hanoi, where 
his full-length pm trait, taken when he w r as fifty, hangs side by 
side with that of bis wite, the stately lady seated on the lawn 
Looking at Sir Chiistoplier, you would at onto ha a e been 
inclined to hope that he had a full-giow T n son and heir, but 
perhaps you would have wished that it might not piovc to be the 
young man on his right hand, m w r hom a ceitain resemblance to 
the Baronet, m the contour of the nose and blow, seemed to 
uidieate a family relationship If this young man had been less 
elegant in his person, he would have l>een remarked for the 
elegance of his dress But the peifections of his slim well- 
pi oportioncd figure were ro striking that no one hut a tailoi could 
notice the perfections of lus velvet coat, ami his small white 
hauds, with their blue veins and taper fingers, quite eclipsed the 
beauty of his lace ruffles. The face, however—it was difficult to 

K 
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say why—was certainly not pleasing Nothing could he more 
delicate than the blond complexion — its bloom set off by the 
powdered hair—than the veined overhanging eyelids, which gave 
an indolent expression to the hazel eyes . nothing more finely out 
than the tranHpaient nostnl and the slioit upper-lip Perhaps the 
chin and lower jaw were too small for an irreproachable piofile, 
but the defect was on the side of that delicacy and finnse which 
was the distinctive characteristic of the whole* person, and which 
was carried out in the cleai blown aich of the eyebrows, and the 
marble smoothness of the sloping forehead Impossible to Ray 
that this face was not eminently hundsome , yet, for the majority, 
both of men and wompn, it was destitute of charm Women 
disliked eyes that seemed to be indolently accepting admuution 
instead of lendenng it, and men, especially if they had a tendency 
to clumsiness m the nose and ankles, weie inclined to think this 
Antmous in a pigtail a ‘ confounded puppy ; I fancy that was 
frequently the inward interjection of the Kev Maynard Gilfil, 
tfho was seated on the opposite side of the dimug-table, though 
Mr GilfiPs legs and profile weie not at all of a kind to make linn 
peculiarly alive to the impel tmence and frivolity of peisonal 
advantages His healthy open face and lohust limbs were alter 
an excellent pattern for everyday wear, and, m the opinion of Mr 
Bates, the north-eountry gardenei, would have bocoine regimentals 
*a fain saiglit’ better than the ‘peaky’ featuiesand slight foim 
of Captam Wyhrow, notwithstanding that this young gentleman, 
as Sir Christophers nephew and destined heir, had the strongest 
hereditary claim on the gardenei’s lespect, and was undeniably 
‘clean-limbed’ But alas* human longings aie peiverscly 
obstinate, and to the man w T hose mouth is watering tor a peach, 
it is of no use to otter the largest vegetable marrow Mr Gilfil 
was not sensitive to Mr Bates’s opinion, whereas he was sensitive 
to the opinion of auothei peison, who hy no means shined Mr 
Bates’s preference. 

Who the other person was it would not have required .1 veiy 
keen observer to guess, from a ceitam eagerness m Mi Gilfil’s 
glance as that little figure m white tripped along the lawn with 
the cushions Captam Wyhrow, too, was looking in the same 
direction, but his handsome face romaincd handsome—and nothing 
more. 

‘Ah,’ said Sir Chnstophei, looking up from his papei, 

‘ there’s my lady Ring for coffee, Anthony, we’ll go and join 
her, and the little monkey Tina Rhall give us a song ’ 

The coffee presently appeared, brought, not as usual by the 
footman, in scarlet and drab, but by the old butler, m threadbare 
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but well-brushed black, who, as he was placing it on the table, 
said— 

‘If you please, Sir Ohustopher, there’s the widow Hartopp 
a-orying i* the still-room, and begs leave to see your honoui ’ 

‘I have given Maikham full orders about the widow Haitopp,’ 
said Sn Christoph01, in a sharp, decided tone. ‘ I have nothing to 
say to hei ’ 

‘Your honoui,’ pleaded the butler, nibbing his hnnds, and 
putting on an additional coating ol humility, ‘ the pom woman's 
di cartful overcome, and says she can’t sleep a wmk this blessed 
night without seeing your honoui, and she begs you to pm don the 
great frewloin she’s took to come at this time She cries fit to 
bieak lier heart ’ 

m 

* Ay, ay , water pays no tax Well, show her into tho 
libiaiy ’ 

Uolfee despatched, the two young men walked out through the 
open window, and joined the ladies on the lawn, while Sir 
Chnstophei made his way to the library, solemnly followed by 
Rupert, his pet bloodhound, who, in his habitual place at the 
Baionet’s right hand, behaved with gieat urbanity during dinner , 
but when the cloth was diawn, invariably disappeared under the 
table, appaiently regaulmg tho claret-jug as a mere human 
weakness, which he winked at, but lefused to sanction 

The library lay but tliiee steps fiom the dming-room, on the 
other side of a cloistered and matted passage The oriel window 
was overshadowed by the great beech, and this, with the flat 
heavily carved celling and the dark line of the old books that lined 
the walls, made the room look sombre, especially on entering it 
fiom the dining-room, with its aerial curves and cream-coloured 
fretwork touched with gold As Sir Christopher opened the door, 
a jet of blighter light fell on a woman m a widow’s dress, who 
stood m the middle of tho loom, and made the deepest of curtsies 
as he entered She was a buxom woman approaching forty, her 
eyes red with the tears which had evidently been absorbed by the 
handkerchief gatheicd into a damp ball m her light hand 

‘Now, Mrs Hartopp,’ said Sir Christopher, taking out his 
gold snuff-box and tapping the lid, ‘ what have you to Ray to me ? 
Markham has delivered you a notice to quit, I suppose l ’ 

* O yis, your honour, an’ that's the reason why I’ve come I 
hope your honour ’ll think bettei on it, an’ not turn me an’ ray 
poor childien out o’ the farm, wheie my husband al'ys paid his 
rent as reglar as the day come.’ 

‘ Nonsense 1 I should like to know what good it will do you 
and your children to stay on a farm and lose every farthing your 
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husband bus left you, instead of selling your stork and going into 
some little place whei e you can keep your money togethei It is 
very well known to eveiy tenant of mine that I never allow wkIowh 
to stay on their husband's faims.’ 

‘ O, Sn Ohn&tifer, if you wovltl oonsulei - when I’ve sold 
the hay an’ corn, an’ all the live things,* an’ paid the debts, an’ 
put the money out to use, I shall have Irudly enough to keep oui 
houls an’ bodieH together An' how can I leai my hoys and put 
’em ’prentice? They must go foi day-labouiers, an’ then fathei 
a man wi' as good belongings as any on youi honour’s estate, an’ 
niver thresln'd his wheat afore it was well i* the Tick, noi sold the 
straw oif lus farm, nor nothin’ Ask all the fnimeis round if there 
was a stnldier, soheiei man than my hushaml as attended Itipstonc 
market An’ he says, “ Bessie,” says he—them was his last words 
- - “you’ll mek a shift to manage the farm, if Sn Chnstifei ’nil 
let you stay on ” ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh 1 ’ said Su Ohrisl-ophcr, Mrs Haitopps sobs 
having mteriupted her pleadings, ‘now listen to me, and tiy to 
understand a little common sense You are about as able to 
manage the faim aH youi best milch eow You’11 he obliged to 
have some managing man, who will eithci < heat you out ot your 
money, or wheedle you into marrying him ’ 

*(), youi honotu, I was nevei that sort o’ woman, an’ nobody 
has known it on me ’ 

‘Very likely not, beeause you weie nevei a widow before A 
woman’s always silly enough, but she’s never quite as great a fool 
as she can he until she puts on a widow’s tap Now, just ask 
yourself how much the better you will be foi staying on youi 
farm at the end of ft mi yeais, when you've got thiough youi 
money, and let your taim run down, anti aie in aneais for half 
your rent , or, peiliaps, lui\e got some gieat bulky fellow foi a 
husband, who swears at you and kicks youi children ’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Clmstifer, I know u deal u’ farmin’, an’ was 
brought up 1 ’ the thick on it, as you may say An’ there was my 
husliaud’s great-aunt managed a faim foi twenty year, an’ left 
legacies to all her nephys an’ mcces, an’ even to my husband, as 
was then a babe unlioni.’ 

‘ Psha 1 a woman six feet high, with a squint, and sharp 
elbowH, I daresay—a man m petticoats. Not a losy-cheeked 
widow like you, Mrs. Hartopp ’ 

* Indeed, your honour, I never lieaid of her squintin’, an’ they 
said as she might ba’ been rnaiued o’er and o’er again, to people 
as bad no call to hanker after her money.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, that's what you all think Every man that looks at 
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you wants to many you, aud would like you the better the more 
children you have and the Jess money But it ir useless to talk 
and ery I have good reasons fin my plans, and never alter them, 
What yon have to do is to make the best of your stoek, and to 
look out tor some little place to go to, when you leave The 
Hollows Now, go bat k to Mis Bellamy’s room, and ask hei to 
give you a dish of tea ’ 

Mrs Huitopp, understanding fiom Bu Christophers tone that 
he was not to he shaken, curtsied low and loft the libiaiy, while 
the Baionet, seating himself at his desk in the onel window, wiote 
the following letter - 

‘Mu M411KIIAM,—Take no steps about lotting Oiowsfool 
Cottage, as I intend to put in the widow Hartopp when she 
leaves her farm, and if you will bo heic at eleven on Saturday 
morning, I will nde lound with you, and settle nlwiit making 
some repaiis, and see nlwut adding a bit of land to the take, as 
she will want to keep a eow and sornt, pigs —Youis faithfully, 

‘ OHRlSTOl’HKll Ciixvkkel ’ 

Aftei lingmg the licll and oideimg tins letter to he Hent, S11 
Clmstopher walked out to join the paity on the lawn But 
finding the cushions deserted, he walked on to the eastern front 
of the building, wdiere, by the side of the grand entianee, was the 
laige 1 h>w- window of the saloon, opening on to’the gravel-sweep, 
and looking towaids a long vista ot undulating tuif, bordered by 
tall tiees, which, seeming to unite itself with the gieen of the 
meadows and a glassy load through a plantation, only teimmated 
with the Gothic aich of a gateway in the far distance The how- 
window w r as open, and S11 Clmstophei, stepping in, found the 
group he sought, examining the pi ogress of the unfinished ceiling 
Tt was 111 the same style of florid pointed Gothic as the dimng- 
100m, but moie elaborate in its tracery, which was hk<* petrified 
Inee-woik picked out with delicate and varied colounng About 
a foui th of it still remained uncolouied, and under this part were 
scaffolding, ladders, and tools , otherwise the spacious saloon was 
empty of furniture, and seemed to be a giand Gothic canopy for 
the group of five human figuies standing m the centre 

‘ Francesco has been getting on a little better the last day or 
two,’ said Sir Chnstophei, as he joined the party ‘he’s a sad 
lazy dog, and I fancy he has a knack of sleeping as he stands, 
with his brushes m his hands But I must spur him on, or we 
may not have the scaffolding cleared away before the bride comes, 
it you show dexterous generalship m your w T oomg, eh, Anthony ? 
and take youi Madgubuig quickly ’ 
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‘ Ah, sir, a siege is known to be one of the most tedious 
operations m war/ said Captain Wybrow, with an easy smile 
* Not when there’s a tiaitor within the walls in the shape of a 
soft heart. And that there will be, if Beatuce has hei mothers 
tenderness as well as her mother’s beauty ’ 

‘What do you think, Sii Christopher,’ said Lady Cheverel, 
who seemed to wmee a little under hei husband’s leinmisccnces, 
‘ of hanging Gueicmo’s “ Sibyl ” over that door when wo put up 
the pietuies 1 It is rather lost m my sitting-room ’ 

‘Very trond, my love,’ answeied Sir Christophei, m a tone of 
punctiliously polite affection, ‘ if you like to part with the 
ornament from your own room, it will show admirably here Our 
portraits, by Sii Joshua, will hang opposite the window, and the 
“ Transfiguration ” at that end You see, Anthony, I am leaving 
no good places on the walls for you and your wife. We shall 
turn you with vour faces to the wall in the galleiy, and you may 
take your revenge on us by and by ’ 

While this conversation was going on, Mr Gilfil turned to 
Catcrma and said— 

‘I like the View fiom this window better than any other m 
the house ’ 

She made no answer, and he saw that her eyes wen* filling 
with teais, so he added, ‘ Suppose we walk out a little, Sir 
Christopher and my lady seem to be occupied ’ 

Catennn complied silently, and they turned down one of the 
gravel walks that led, after many windings under tall tices and 
among grassy openings, to a large enclosed flower-garden. Their 
walk was perfectly silent, toi Maynard Gilfil knew that Catenua’s 
thoughts were not with him, and she had been long used to make 
him endure the weight of those moods which she carefully hid 
from others 

They reached the flowei-garden, and turned mechanically in at 
the gate that opened, through a high thick hedge, on an expanse 
of brilliant colour, which, after the green shades they had passed 
through, startled the eye like flames The effect waH assisted by 
an undulation of the ground, which gradually descended frurn the 
entiance-gate, and then rose again towards the opposite end, 
crowned by an orangery. The flowers were glowmg with their 
evening splendours, verbenas and heliotropes were sending up 
their finest incense It seemed a gala where all was happiness and 
brilliancy, and misery could find no sympathy This was the 
effect it Wl on Catenna. As she wound among the beds of gold 
and blue and pink, wheie the flowers seemed to he looking at her 
with wondenng elf like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the 
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feeling uf isolation in her wretchedness overcame her, and the 
tears, which had been befoie trickling slowly down her pale 
cheeks, now gushed forth accompanied with sobs And yet there 
was a loving human being close beside her, whose heart was 
aching for hers, who was possessed by the feelmg that she was 
miserable, and that he was helpless to soothe her But she 
was too much lintated by the idea that his wishes were 
different from hers, that he rathei logretted the folly of her 
hopes than the probability of their disappointment, to take any 
comfoit in Ins sympathy Caterina, like the rest of us, turned 
away from sympathy which she suspected to be mingled with 
criticism, as the child turns away flora the sweetmeat in which it 
suspects imperceptible medicine 

‘ Deal Caterina, I think I hear voices/ said Mr Gilfil, ‘ they 
may be coming tliiH way ’ 

She checked herself like one accustomed to conceal her 
emotions, and ran rapidly to the other end of the garden, where 
she seemed occupied in selecting a lose. Presently Lady 
Chcverel entered, leaning on the arm of Captain Wybrow, and 
followed by Sn ChriHtophei The paity stopped to admire the 
tieis of geianiunis uear the gate, and in the meantime Caterina 
tripped hock with a moss rosebud in her hand, and, going up to 
Sir Chnstophei, said—‘ There, Padroucello—there is a nice lose 
for your button-hole ’ 

‘Ah, you black-eyed monkey/ he said, fondly stroking her 
cheek, ‘ so you have been running off with Maynard, either to 
torineut or co,iv him an inch or two deeper into love Come, 
come, I want you to sing ub ‘ IIo perduto * before we sit down to 
picquet. Anthony goes to-morrow, you know , you must waible 
him into the right sentimental lover s mood, that he may acquit 
himself well at Bath ; He put her little arm under his, and 
calling to Lady Chcverel, ‘Come, Hemietta 1 ’ led the way towards 
the house 

The party entered the drawing-room, which, with its oriel 
window, corresponded to the library in the other wing, and had 
also a flat ceiling heavy with carving and blazomy , but the 
window being unshaded, and the walls hung with full-length 
portraits of knights and dames m scarlet, white, and gold, it had 
not the sombre effect of the library Here hung the portiait of 
Sir Anthony Cheverel, who in the ieign of Charles II. wob the 
lenovatoi of the family splendoui, which Had suffered some 
declension from the early brilliancy of that Chevreuil who came 
over with the Conqueior. A very imposing personage was this 
Sir Anthony, standing with one aim akimbo, and one fine leg and 
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foot advanced, evidently with a view to the gratification of 
his contemporaries and posterity You might have taken off 
his splendid peruke, and his scarlet cloak, which was thrown 
backward from his shoulders, without annihilating the dignity 
of Ins appearance And he hail known how to choose a wife, 
loo, for his lady, hangiug opposite to him, with her sunny 
brown hail drawn away m bands fiom her mild giave face, 
and falling m two large neh crnls on her snowy gently-sloping 
neck, which shamed the harshei hue and outline* of hei white 
satin robe, was a fit inothei of ‘large-acied ’ hens 

In this room tea was served, and heie, eveiy evening, as 
regularly as the great clock m the eomtyard with deliberate bass 
tones struck nine, Sir Chiistopher and Lady Oheveiel sat down to 
piccpiet until half-past ten, when Mr Oilfil lead prayers to the 
assembled household in the chapel 

But now it was not near nine, and Cateima must sit down to 
the harpsichord and sing Sir Christophers favounte ails, by 
Glfick and Paesiello, whose operas, for the happiness of that 
generation, were then to be* heard on the Loudon stage It 
happened this evening that the sentiment of these* airs, 1 Che fata 
Renta Euiydtce ? ’ and ‘ llo perduto 1 1 be/ semlnanle^ ill both of 
which the singer pours out ins yearning after his lost love*, came 
very close to Caterma’s own filling But hex emotion, instead of 
bomg a hindrance to hei singing, gave her additional power 
Hei singing was what she could do best, it was liei one point 
of superiority, in which it was piobable she would excel the 
highborn beauty "whom Anthony was to woo, and her love, liei 
jealousy, her pride, hei rebellion against liei destiny, made* 
otic stream of passion which welled foith in the deep rich 
tones of her voice She had a rare contialto, which Lady 
Cheverel, who had high musical taste, had been careful to pre¬ 
serve her fiom straining 

‘Excellent, Cateima,’ said Lady Cheverel, as there was a 
pause after the wonderful linked sweetness of ‘Che faro ’ ‘I 
never heard you sing that bo well Once raoie ' ’ 

It was repeated, and then came, ‘ Ho perduto,’ which Sir 
Christopher encored, in spite of the clock, just striking nine. 
When the last note was dying out he said— 

‘There’s a clever blaek-eycd monkey Now bring out the 
table for picquet.’ 

Cateima drew out the table and placed the cards, then, with 
her rapid fairy suddenness of motion, threw herself on her kneeR, 
and clasped Sn Christopher’s knee. He l»ent dowm, stioked her 
cheek, aud smiled. 
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‘ Oatenna, that is foolish,’ said Lady Cheveiel ‘ I wish you 
would leave off those stage-playeis’ antic s 1 

She jumped up, arranged the music on the liarpsuhoid, and 
then, seeing the Baionet and Ins lady seated at picquot, quietly 
glided out of the room 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning near the haipsichord during 
the singing, and the chaplain had thiown himself on a sofa at the 
(‘lid of the room They both now took up a book Mr Gilfil 
those the last numbei of the Gentleman’* Maqazme , Captain 
Wylnow, stret< lied on an ottoman near the door, opened Faublax , 
and thcie was peifect silence m the loom wInch, ten minutes 
befoie, was vibiating to the passionate tones of Oatenna 

She had made hei way along the cloisteied passages, now lighted 
here and thcie by a small oil-lamp, tcf the giand-stancase, which 
led directly to a galleiy running along the whole eastern side of 
the building, when* it was her habit to walk when she wished to 
be alone The bnght moonlight w T as stiearning thiough the 
windows, thiowmg into stiange light and shadow the heterogeneous 
objects that lined the long walls Gieek statues ami busts ot 
Homan empeiois , low < abinets tilled with cuiiositics, natuial ami 
antiquarian , tropical birds and huge hoi ns of beasts , Hindoo gods 
and strange shells , swords and daggers, and bits of chain-aimoui , 
llornan lamps ami tiny models ot Greek temples, and, above all 
these, queer old family portiaits—of little Imjs and girls, once the 
hope of the Cheieiels, with close-shaven heads impnsourd m stiff 
luffs - - ot fuded, pink-faced ladies, with rudimentary features and 
highly developed head-dresses--of gallant gentlemen, with high 
hips, high shouldeis, and red pointed beaids 

Heie, on rainy days. Sir Christopher and hiH lady took their 
promenade, and hero billiards were played , but, m the evening, it 
was foisaken by all except Catenna—and, sometimes, one othei 
pei son 

She paced up and down in the moonlight, her pale face and 
thm wlnte-iobed form making her look like the ghost of some 
former Lady Cheverel come to revisit the glimpses of the moon 
By and by she paused opposite the broad window above the 
portico, and looked out on tlio long vista of turf and tiees now 
stretching ehill and saddened in the moonlight 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and loses seemed to float towards 
her, and an ai m stole gently lound her waist, while a soft hand 
took up her tmy fingeis Catenna felt an electne thnll, and was 
motionless for one long moment, then she pushed away the aim 
and hand, and, turning lound, lifted up to the face that hung over 
her, eyes full of tenderness and repioach The fawn-like uncon- 
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sciousness was gone, and m that one look were the ground tones 
of poor little Caterma's natuie—intense love and fierce jealousy 
1 Why do you push me away, Tina ?' said Captain Wybrow in 
a half-whisper, ‘ aie you angry with me foi what a hard fate puts 
upon me? Would you liavo me cioss my uncle—who has done so 
much for us both- in his deaiest wish ? You know I have duties 
- we both have duties—before which feeling must be sacrificed 5 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Oatcrma, stamping her foot, and turning am ay 
her head , ‘ (lou’t tell me what J know aheady 7 

There was a voice speaking in Caterma’s mind to which she 
had never yet green vent. That voice said continually, ‘Why 
did he make me love him—why did he let me know lie loved me, 
if he knew all the while he couldn’t brave everything foi my sake ? ’ 
Then love answered, ‘ He was h«l on by the feeling of the moment, 
as you have been, Caterma , and now you ought to help him to do 
what is right * Then the voice rejoined, ‘ It was a slight matter to 
him He doesn’t much mind giving you up He will soon love that 
bedutiful woman, and foi got a pool little pale thing like you ’ 
Thus love, anger, and jealousy were struggling in that young 
soul 

‘Besides, Tina,’ continued Captain Wybrow in still gentlei 
tones, ‘ I shall not succeed. Miss Assher very likely prefeis Rome 
one else , and you know I have the best will in the woild to fail 
I shall come back a hapless bachelor—perhaps to find you aliendy 
mairied to the good-looking chaplain, who is ovei head and earR m 
love with you. Poor Sir Christopher has made up his mind that 
you’re to have Gilfil ’ 

‘Why will you apeak so? You speak from your own want of 
feeling Go away fiom me ’ 

‘ Don’t let us part m anger, Tina All thiR may pass away 
It’s as likely as not that I may never rnairy any one at all These 
palpitations may cany me off, and you may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that I shall never be anybody's bndegroom Who 
knows what may happen l I may be my own master before I get 
into the bonds of holy matrimony, and be able to choose my 
little singing-bird Why should we distress ourselves before 
the time ? ’ 

‘ It is easy to talk so when you are not feeling,’ said Catenna, 
the tears flowing fast ‘It is bad to bear now, whatever may 
come after But you don’t care about my misery ’ 

‘Don’t I, Tina?’ said Anthony in his tendeiest tones, again 
stealing his arm round her waist, and drawing hei towards him 
Poor Tma was the slave of this voice and touch Grief amj 
resentment, retrospect and foreboding, vanished—all life before 
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and after molted away in the bliss of that moment, as Anthony 
pressed his lips to hers 

Captain Wybiow thought, ‘ Poor Little Tina' it would make 
her very happy to have me But she is a mad little thing ’ * 

At that moment a loud hell startled Cateunn from hei trance 
of bliss It was the summons to players m the chapel, and she 
hastened aivay, leaving Captain Wybrow to follow slowly 

It was a pretty sight, that family assembled to woislnp in the 
little chapel, wheic a couple of wax-candles threw a mild taint 
light on the figures kneeling there. In the desk was Mi Gilfil, 
with his face a shade graver than usual On his right hand, 
kneeling on their red velvet cushions, weie thefmaster and mistress 
of the household, in their elderly dignified beauty On his left, 
the youthful giaee of Anthony and Catenna, in all the striking 
eonti ost of their colouung - he, with his exquisite outline and 
rounded fairness, like an Olympian god, she, dark and tiny, like 
a gipsy changeling Then there weie the domestics kneeling on 
red-coveied forms — the women headed by Mrs Bellamy, the 
natty little old housekeepci, m snowy cap and apron, and Mrs 
Sharp, my lady’s maul, of somewhat vinegar aspect and flaunting 
attue , the men by Mr Bellamy the butler, and Mr. Wairen, Sir 
Chnstopher’s venerable valet 

A few collects fiom the Evening Service were what Mr Gilhl 
habitually read, ending with the simple petition, ‘Lighten our 
darkness ’ 

And then they all rose, the servants turning to curtsy and 
bow as they went out The family returned to the drawmg- 
looni, Haul good-night to each othei, and dispersed—all to speedy 
slumber except two Catenua only cried herself to sleep aftei the 
clock had struck twelve. Mr Gilfil lay awako still longei, 
thinkuig that very likely Catenna was crying 

Captain Wybiow, having dismissed his valet at eleven, was 
soon m a soft slumber, his face looking like a fine cameo in high 
relief on the slightly indented pillow 



CHAPTER III 

Trns last chapter has given the discerning reader sufficient insight 
into the state of things at Oheveiel Manoi in the sumniei ot 1778 
In that suramei, we know, the gieat nation of Fiance was agitated 
by conflicting thoughts and passions, which weio but the beginning 
of sonows And in oui (Utenn«i’s little hi wist, too, theie weie 
# terrible stiuggles The pool laid was liegmnmg to flutter and 
vainly dash its soft breast against the hard non Imis of the 
inevitable, and we see too plainly the 1 dangei if that anguish 
should go on heightening instead ot being allayed, that the 
palpitating heart may be fatally biuised 

Meanwhile, if, as I hope, you feel some interest m (Internal and 
her filends at Oheveiel Manoi, yon an* perhaps asking, How came 
she to be time 9 How was it that this tiny dark-eyed child of 
the south, whose face was immediately suggestive of uln'o-eovered 
hills and tajior-lit shrines, ramc to ha\e hei home in that stately 
English manor-house, by the side of the blonde motion, Lady 
Cheverel * almost as if a humming-bird weie found poiohed on one 
of the elm trees m the patk, by the side of hei ladyship’s hand¬ 
somest pouter-pigeon ? Speaking good English, too, and joining 
m Piotestant piayeis 9 Surely she must have been adopted and 
brought over to England at a very eaily age She was 

During Sir Christopher’s last v ifiit to Italy with Ins lady, 
fifteen years before, they resided for some time at Milan, where 
Sir Christopher, who w r as an enthusiast for Gothic architecture, 
and was then entei taming the project of metamorphosing his 
plain brick family mansion into the model of a Gothic manor-house, 
was bent on studying the details of that marble miracle, the 
Cathcdial. Here Lady Cheverel, as at other Italian cities where 
she made any protracted stay, engaged a maestro to give her 
lessons in singing, for she had then not only fine musical taste, 
but a fine soprano voice. Those weie days w T hen very rich people 
used manuscript music, and many a man who resembled Jean 
Jacques in nothing else, lesembled him m getting a livelihood 
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‘h copiei la musique Jt tant la page ’ Lady riievei cl having 
need of this service, Maestro Alban 1 told her he would send her a 
puvi’uitvio of his acquaintance, whose 4 manuscript was the neatest 
and most eoneet ho knew ot Unhappily, the poveuvno was not 
always in his best wits, and was sometimes rathei slow m 
eonsequenee , but it would be a work of Olmstian charity worthy 
of the beautiful Siguoia to employ poor Sarti 

The next morning, Mis SJmip, then a blooming abigail of 
thice-and-tliiity, entered her ladys pnvate room and said, ‘If you 
please, my lady, there's the fiowiest, shabbiest man you ever saw, 
outside, and he’s told Mi Wairen as the smging-iuastei sent linn 
to see youi ladyship But I think you 11 baldly like him to como 
in here Belike he’s only a beggar ’ ^ 

* Oh yes, show him in immediately ’ 

Mis Sharp letned, muttcimg something about ‘fleas and 
worse ’ She had the smallest possible adrmiation for fair Ausoma 
and its natives, and even her profound defeienee for Sir Chnstophei 
and her lady could not ]«event her fiom expi easing her amazement 
at the infatuation ot gentlefolks m choosing to sojourn among 
‘Papises, m countries wheie tlieie was no getting to an a bit o’ 
linen, and wbeie the people smelt o’ garlic tit to knock you 
down ’ 

Howevei, she piesently reappeared, usheimg in a small meagre 
man, sallow and dingy, with a 1 estless wandering look in his dull 
eyes, and an excessive timidity about his deep leverenees, which 
gave him the air of a man who had been long a solitary 
prisoner Yet through all bis squalor and wretchedness there 
weie some tiaees discernible of comparative youth and former 
good looks Lady Clieverel, though not veiy tendei-hearted, 
still less sentimental, w.is essentially kind, and liked to dispense 
benefits like a goddess, who looks down benignly on the halt, 
the maimed, mid the blind that approach her slniiie. She was 
smitten with some compassion at the sight of poor Sarti, who 
struck her as the mere battcied wreck of a vessel that might have 
once floated gaily enough on its outward voyage to the sound of 
pipes and tabors She spoke gently as she pointed out to luni 
the operatic selections she wished him to copy, and lie seemed 
to sun himself in hci auburn, ladiant presence, so that when he 
made Ins exit with the music-books under his arm, his bow, 
though not less reverent, was less timid 

It was ten yeais at least since Sniti had seen anything so 
bright and stately and beautiful as Lady Cheverel For the time 
was far off m which he had trod the stage m satin and feathers, 
the prtmo tenore of one-short season. He had completely lost his 
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voice m the following winter, and hail ever since been little better 
than a cracked fiddle, which is good foi nothing but firew ood 
For, like many Italian singers, he was too ignorant to teach, and 
if it had not been foi his one talent of penmanship, he and his 
young helpless wife might have starved Then, just after their 
thud child was liora, fever eame, swept away the sickly mother 
and the two eldest ehildion, and attacked Saiti himself, who lose 
from his sick-bed with unftebled hrain and muscle, and a tmy 
baby on his builds, scarcely four months old He lodged over 
a fiuit-shop kept, by a stout virago, loud of tongue and nate in 
temper, but who had hail children born to her, and so had taken 
eaie of the tmy yellow, black-eyed 6 ambmetta, and tended Haiti 
himself through his Hiekness Heie he continued to live earning 
a meagie subsistence for himself and his little one by the work 
of copying music, put into his hands chiefly by Maestro Albam. 
He seemed to exist for nothing hut the child he tended it, he 
dandled it, he chatted to it, living with it alone m his one room 
above the fruit-shop, only asking his landlady to take caie of the 
maimosct during lus short absences in fetching and carrying 
home work Customers frequenting that fiuit-shop might often 
see tin* tmy Caterma seated oil the floor with her legs m a heap 
of pease, which it was her delight to kick about, or peihaps 
deposited, like a kitten, m a large basket out of harm’s 
way 

Sometimes, howevei, Saiti left his little one with anothei kind 
of protectress He was very regular m his devotions, which he 
paid thrice a week in the great cathedral, canymg Oatenna with 
him Here, when the high morning sun was warming the 
myriad glittering pinnacles without, and stiugglmg against the 
massive gloom within, the shadow of a man with a child on his 
aim might be seen flitting across the more stationary shadows of 
pillai and mullion, anil making its way towards a little tinsel 
Madonna hanging in a letired spot near the choir Amid all the 
sublimities of the mighty cathedral, poor Sarti had fixed on this 
tinsel Madonna as the symbol of divine mercy and protection— 
just as a child, m the presence of a gieat landscape, sees none of ■ 
the glones of wood and sky, but Bets its heart on a floating 
feather or insect that happens to be on a level with its eye. 
Here, then, Sarti worshipped and prayed, setting Catennn on the 
floor by bis side; and now and then, when the cathedral lay near 
Rome place where he had to call, and did not like to take her, he 
would leave her there in front of the tinsel Madonna, where she 
would sit, perfectly good, amusing herself with low crowing 
noises and see-sawings of her tiny body. * And when Sarti came 
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back, ho always found that the Blessed Motbei had taken good 
care ot Catenna 

That was briefly the history of Sarti, who fulfilled so well the 
eiders Lady Cheverel gave him, that she seut lnni away again 
with a stock of new work But this tune, week aftei week 
passed and he neither icappeared nor sent home the music 
intrusted to him Lady (Jheverel began to lie anxious, and 
was thinking of sending Wanen to uiquiie at the address Saiti 
had given liei, when one day, a*, she was equipped for driving out, 
the valet In ought in a small piece of paper, which, he said, had 
been left for her ladyship by a man who w r ns carrying fruit 
The paper eontaiued only three tremulous lines, in Italian - 

‘Will the Eecelentissima, for the love of God, have pity on a 
dying man, and come to him ? ’ 

L.uly (Jheverel recognised the handwriting as Saiti’s in spite of 
its tiemuloubness, and, going down to her cairiage, oidered the 
Milanese coachman to duve to Strada Qumquagesima, Numeio 
10 The coach stoppl'd m a duty narrow btrect opposite La 
Pazzini’h fiuit-shop, and that large specimen of womanhood 
immediately presented herself at the door, to the extreme disgust 
of Mis Shaip, wbo remarked privately to Mr Wanen that La 
Pazzmi w'as a ‘hijeous poipis.’ The fruit-woman, however, was 
all smiles and deep curtsies to the Eecelentissima, who, not 
vciy well understanding her Milanese dialect, abbreviated the 
conveisation by asking to be shown nt once to Signor Saiti 
La Pazzmi preceded her up the dark nanow stairs, and opened 
a dooi through which she begged her ladyship to enter Directly 
opposite the door lay Sarti, on a low miserable bed Hib eyes 
were glazed, and no movement indicated that he was conscious of 
then entrance 

On the foot of the bed was seated a tiny child, apparently not 
thiee yeais old, her head coveied by a linen cap, her feet clothed 
with leather boots, above which her little yellow legs showed thm 
and naked A frock, made of what had once been a gay flowered 
bilk, was her only other garment. Her laige dark eyes shone 
fiom out her queer little face, like two piecious stones m a 
grotesque image carved m old ivory. She held an empty 
medicme-bottle m her hand, and was amusing herself with putting 
the cork m and diawing it out again, to hear how it would pop 

La Pazzim weut up to the bed and said, ‘ Eeco la nobilissima 
donnat ’ but directly after screamed out, ‘ Holy mothei 1 he is 
dead * * 

It was so The entreaty had not been sent in tune for Sarti 
ter carry out his project of asking the great English lady to take 
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care of lux Outeimu That was tho thought whirh haunted iiis 
feehle 1 train as soon as ho began to fear that his illness would end 
in death She had wealth—she was kind- she would surely 
do something foi the poor oiplian And so, at last, ho sent that 
hi lap of papei whuh won the fulfilment of his player, though he 
did not live to uttei it Lady Cheveiel gave La Pazzun money 
that the last decencies might be paid to the dead man, and turned 
away (‘atriiua, meaning to consult Sn Oluistophei as to what 
should lie done with her Even Mrs Sharp had been so smitten 
with pity by tho scene she had witnessed when she was summoned 
upstairs to fetch CJatenna, as to shed a small tear, though she 
was not at all sub)e< t to tb.it weakness , indeed, she abstained 
horn it tm principle, because, as she often said, it was known to 
be tlie woist thing in the win Id foi the eyes 

On the way back to hei hotel. Lady Cheveiel turned over 
vanous piojecs in her mind legarthng Oateiina, but at last one 
gamed the preference ovei all tlie iest Why should they not take 
the child to England, and bring her up there ? They had been 
married twelve years, yet Cheverel Mauoi was cheered by no 
children's voices, and the old house would he all the hettei for a 
little of that music Besides, it would he a Christian work to 
tram tins little Papist into a good Piotestant, and giatt as much 
English fruit as possible on the Italian stem 

Sir Clmstophei listened to this plan with lieaity acquiescence 
He loved chihlicii, and took at once to the little black-eyed 
monkey—Ins name foi Catennn all thiough her short life But 
neither he nor Lady Cheverel had any idea ot adopting hei as 
their dauglitei, and giving her their own rank in life They 
weie much too English and aristouatie to think oi anything so 
romantic No I the child would he hi ought up at Cheverel 
Manor as a pioteg<5e to he ultimately useful, peihaps, m sorting 
worsteds, keeping accounts, reading aloud, and otherwise sup¬ 
plying the place of spectacles when her ladyship's eyes should 
wax dim 

So Mis Sharp had to procure new clothes, to replace the linen 
cap, floweied frock, and leathern hoots, and now, stiange to say, 
little Oaterma, who had sufteied many unconscious evils in her 
existence of thirty moons, fiixt began to kuow conscious tioubles 
‘ Ignorance,’ says Ajax, ‘is a painless evil ’, so, I should think, is 
dirt, considering the merry fares that go along with it. At any 
rate, cleanliness is sometimes a painful good, as any one can vouch 
who has had his face washed the w'rong way, by a pitiless hand 
with a gold ring on the thud finger If you, icadei, have not 
known that imtiatory anguish, it is idle to expect that you will 
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form any approximate conception of what Caterina endured under 
Mrs Shaip’s new dispensation of soap-and-water. Happily, 
this purgatory came presently to he associated in her tiny hram 
with a passage straightway to a seat of bliss—the sofa m Lady 
Oheverel’s sitting-room, when* there weie toys to be broken, a 
ride was to be had on Sir Chnstopher’s knee, anil a spaniel of 
resigned temper wuh piepared to undergo small tortures without 
flinching 



CHAPTER IV 

In three months fiom the time of Cntci inn's adoption—namely, 
m the late autumn of 1771—the chimneys ot CJheverel Manor 
were sending up unwonted smoke, and the servants weie awaiting 
in excitement the letuin of then mustei and mistress after two 
years’ absence Great was the astonishment of Mrs Bellamy, 
the housekeepei, when Mi. Warren lifted a little black-eyed 
child out of the carnage, and gieat w r as Mrs Shaip’s sense ot 
superior mfoiinatioii and expenence, as she detailed Cateimn’s 
history, mteispeised with copious comments, to the rest of the 
upper servants that evening, a* they were taking a comfortable 
glass of grog together in the housekeepei s i oom 

A pleasant loom it was, as any paity need desire to muster in 
on a cold November evening The fireplace alone was a picture 
a wide and deep iceess with a low buck altai m the middle, 
where gieat logs of diy wood sent myriad sparks up the dark 
chimney-throat, and over the front of this recess a huge w'ooden 
entnhlatuie beaiing this motto, fiiiely caived in old English 
letters, ‘ JFtat ffiai Hull fjOttOUt tljr Umg ’ And beyond the 
party, who foimed a halt-moon with their chans and well-fuimshcd 
table round this bnght fireplace, what a space of eluaroscuio loi 
the imagination to revel m 1 JStiet< hmg arross the fai end of the 
room, what an oak table, high enough surely for Homer’s gods, 
standing on four massive legs, bossed and bulging like sculptured 
urns* and, lining the distant wall, what vast cupboards, suggestive 
of inexhaustible apneot jam and promiscuous butler’s perquisites 1 
A stray picture or two bad found their way down tlieie, and made 
agreeable patches of dark biown on the buff-coloured walls High 
over the loud-resounding double door hung one which, fiom some 
indications of a face looming out of blackness, imght, by a great 
synthetic effort, be pronounced a Magdalen Considerably lower 
down hung the similitude of a hat and featheiR, with portions of a 
ruff, stated by Mrs. Bellamy to lepresent Sir Francis Bacon, who 
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invented gunpowdei, and, in her opinion, ‘ might lia’ been hotter 
emplyed ’ 

But this evening the mind is hut slightly arrested by the great 
Yenilam, and ik in the humour to think a dead pliilobophci less 
interesting than a living gardener, w lio nits conspicuous m the half 
circle lound the fheplace Mi Bates is habitually a guent m the 
huusekeepei’s room of an evening, preferring the social pleasuies 
there—the feast of gossip and the flow of giog—to a bachelor’s 
chair in his charming thatched cottage on a little island, where 
every sound is remote but the cawing of rooks and the sci earning 
of wild geese poetic sounds, doubtless, but, humanly speaking, 
not convivial 

Mr Bates was by no mcanH an aveiage peison, to be passed 
without special notice. He was a ntuidy Yorkshuemail, appioach- 
mg foity, whose face Nature seemed to have coloured when she 
waH m a lmriy, and had no time to attend to nuances, foi every 
inch of him visible above his neckcloth was of one impaitial 
redness , so that when he was at some distance your imagination 
was at hbeity to place his lips anywhere lietweeu his horc and 
chin Seen closer, his lips weie discerned to he of a peeulnu cut, 
and I fancy this had something to do with the peculianty of his 
dialect, which, as we shall see, was individual rathei than 
piovmcial Mr Bates was fmthei distinguished from the common 
held by a peipetual blinking of the eyes , and this, togetliei with 
the red-rose tint of his complexion, and a way he had of hanging 
his head forward, and rolling it from sale to side as he walked, 
gave bun the air of a Bacchus in a blue apron, who, in the present 
reduced cucumstanees of Olympus, had taken to the management of 
his own vines Yet, as gluttons are often thm, so sober men aie 
often rubicund, and Mr Bates was sober, with that manly, 
Bntisb, ehurchman-like sobriety which can cany a few glasses of 
grog without any perceptible clarification of ideas 

‘Dang my boottons'’ obseivcd Mr Bates, who, at the con¬ 
clusion of Mrs Sharp’s nairativc, felt himself urged to his strongest 
interjection, ‘it's what I shouldn’t ha’ looked for from Sir 
Cnsthifer an’ my ledy, to hung a furnn child into the coonthry, 
an’ depend on’t, whether you an’ me lives to see’t or noo, it’ll coom 
to soom harm The fiist sitiation iver I held—it was a hold 
hancient habbey, wi’ the biggest orchard o’ apples an’ peais you 
ever see—there w r as a French valet, an’ he stool Rilk stoockms, an’ 
shirts, an’ rings, an’ iverythin’ he could ley his hands on, an’ ran 
awey at last wi’ tli’ missis’s jewl-box. They’re all alaike, them 
furrmers. It ruons 1 ’ fch’ blood ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mis Shaip, with the air of a person who held 
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liberal views, but knew where to draw the lme, ‘ Fin nnt a-gomg to 
defend the fill imeis, foi I’ve ns good reason to know what they are as 
moat folks, an’ nobody ’ll ever heai me say but what they’ie next 
door to heathens, ami the bile they eat wi’ then victuals is enough 
to turn any Chnstian’H stomai h I hit for all that—an’ loi all as the 
tumble m respect o’ washm' and managin' has fell upo’ me through 
the journey- -1 can't say hut wb-tt I think as my Lady an’ Sn 
Custifer’s done a light tiling by a hinmccnt child as doesn’t know 
its right hand trom its left, 1 ’ bringing it where it’ll learn to speak 
suiumat better nor gihhcnsh, and he hi ought up 1 ’ the tiue lehgion 
Foi as tor them fun m chinches as Sir Cnstifei is souiueeouniahle 
mail alter, wi’ pictures o’ men an’ women a-showmg themselves 
just tor all th<* woiJd as God made ’em, I think, tor my part, as 
it’s almost a sin to go into ’em ’ 

‘You’ie likely to have more foieigneis, however,’ said Mi 
Warren, who liked to piovoke the gaidenei, ‘toi Sir Ohiistophci 
has engaged some Italian woikineu to help m the alterations in the 
house ’ 

‘Olteiationsi’ exclaimed Mrs Bellamy, m alarm ‘What 
operations 1 ’ 

‘ Why,’ answered Mr Warren, ‘ Sir (Christopher, as I understand, 
is going to make a new thing of the old Manoi-house, both inside 
ami out And lie’s got poittolios full of plans ami pictuies coming 
Tt is to he eased with stone, m tire Gothic style—pietty neai like 
the churches, you know, as tar as I can make out , ami the ceilings 
aie to be beyond anything that’s been seen m the countiy Sir 
Ohristophci’s been giving a deni of study to it ’ 

‘ Deal heart alive 1 ’ said Mrs Bellamy, 4 we shall be pisoned wi’ 
lime an’ plastci, an’ hcv the house lull o’ workmen colloguing wi’ 
the maids, an’ makin’ no end o’ mischief ’ 

‘That ye may ley your lite ou, Mrs Bellamy,’ said Mi Bates 
‘ Howiver, I’ll noot denay that the Goothic sbiyle’s prithy anoof, 
ail’ it’s woouderful how near them stoon-carvers cuts oot the shapes 
o’ the pine-apples, an’ shaimueks, an’ looses I daresey Sir 
Oustlufer ’ll meek a mine thing o’ the Manor, an’ there woon’t be 
may gentlemen’s houses i’ the loontliry as ’ll room up to’t, wi* 
sieh a gaiden an' pleasure-groous an’ wall-fiuit as King George 
maight be prood on ’ 

‘ Well, I can't think as the house ran be better noi it ir, Gothic 
or no Gothic,’ said Mrs Bellamy , ‘ an’ I’ve done the picklin’ and 
preservin’ in it fourteen year Michaelmas was a thiee weeks. But 
what does my lady say to't ? ’ 

‘My lady knows better than eioss Sn Cnstifei in what lie’s 
set his rnrnd on,’ said Mr. Bellamy, who objected to the cntical 
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tone of the eonveination ‘ Sir Unstifer '11 hev his own way, that 
you may tek youi oath An’ 1 ' the right on't too He’s a 
gentleman hoiu, an’a got the money But coino, Mestei Bates 
till >0111 glass, an’ well dunk health an' happiness to Ihh honoui 
oil’ my lady, and then you shall give us a song Sn Onstifei 
doesn’t eome hum tiom Italy lveiy night ’ 

Tins demonstrable position was aceepteil without hesitation ftR 
ground toi a toast, but Mr Bates, appaiently thinking that Iuh 
song was not an equally reasonable sequenee, ignoied the second 
pait of Mr Bellamy’s pioposal So Mis. Shaip, who had been 
lieaid to say that she had no thoughts at all of marrying Mr 
Bates, though he was ‘a sensable fresh-eolouied man as many a 
woman ’ud snap at foi a husband,' entoiced Mi Bellamy’s appeal 

‘ Come, Mi Bates, let us heai “ Roy’s Wife ” I’d iether hear a 
good old song like that, nor all the line Italian toodlm ’ 

Mi Bates, urged thus flatteringly, stuck his thumbs into 
the aimholes of his waistcoat, tlnew himself back in his chan 
with his head in that position in which he could look directly 
towaids the zenith, and struck up a icmaikably staimto iondering 
of ‘Roy’s Wife of Aid i vailoch ' This melody may certainly be 
taxed with excessive iteration, but that was precisely its highest 
icommendation to the piesent audience, who found it all the 
easiei to swell the diorus Noi did it at all diminish their 
pleasure that the only paiticular (oinerning ‘Ro>’s Wife,' wlinh 
Mi Bates’s enunciation allowed them to gather, was that she 
‘ chated' him,—whether in the matter of garden stuff oi of some 
othei commodity, or why hei name should, in consequence, be 
lepeatedly leiteiated with exultation, icmaming an agreeable 
mystery 

Mi Bates’s song foimed the elimax of the evening's good- 
fellowship, and the party soon after dispersed — Mis Bellamy 
pci haps to dream of quicklime flying among hei preserving-pans, 
or of love-sick housemaids reckless of unswept coiners—and Mis 
Shaip to sink into pleasant visions of independent housekeeping m 
Mr Bates’s cottage, with no bells to answer, and with fruit and 
vegetables ad libitum 

Oateima soon conquered all prejudices against, her foreign 
blood , for what prejudices will hold out against helplessness and 
bioken prattle ? She became the pet of the household, thrusting 
Sir Christopher’s favourite bloodhound of that day, Mrs. Bellamy’s 
two canaries, and Mr Bates’s largest Dorkmg hen, mto a merely 
secondary position The consequence was, that in the space of a 
summer’s day she went through a great cycle of experiences, 
commencing with the somewhat acidulated goodwill of Mis 
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Sharp’s nursery discipline Then came the (grave luxuiy of her 
ladyship’s sitting-room, and, perhaps, the dignity of a rule on Sir 
Christopher’s knee, sometimes followed by a \isit with him to the 
stables, where Cuternia soon leatned to hem without eiying the 
baying of the chained bloodhounds, and to say, with ostentation 1 * 
braveiy, ehngmg to Sir Chnstophei’s leg all the while, ‘Dey not 
hurt Tma ’ Then Mrs Bellamy would peihaps be going out to 
gathei the rose leaves and lavender, and Turn was made proud 
and happy by being allowed to eairv a handful m bet pinafore , 
happier still, when they were upload out on sheets to diy, so that 
she could sit flown like a fiog among them, and have them pouied 
over hei in fragrant showeis Anothci ftcquent jdeasuie was to 
taken pmuiey with Mi Hates thiuugh the kitchen guldens and 
the hothouses, w'heie the nch hum lies of gieen and purple giapes 
hung fioin the nmf, fai out of reaeh ot the tiny yellow hand that 
could not help stieMmig itself out towaids them , though the 
hand was sme at last to he satisfied w r itli some delicate-flavoured 
fruit oi sweet-scented flower Indeed, m the long monotonous 
leisure of th.it great conn tty-house, you may be sme time 
w T as alwiiy* some one who had nothing better to do than 
to piny with Turn So that the little southern bud bad its 
noithem nest lined with tenderness, and cm esses, and putty 
things A loving sensitive nature was too likely, under such 
nurture, to have its susceptibility heightened into unfitness toi an 
encounter with any harder exponente , all the more bemuse time 
wen' gleams of fierce resistance to any discipline that had a liaish 
or unloving aspet t For the only flung m which Catenna showed 
any precocity was a certain ingenuity in vindictiveness When 
she was five ycais old she had levenged herself for an unpleasant 
prohibition by pouting the ink into Mis Sharp’s woik-basket, 
and once, when Lady Oheveiel took bei doll fioni her, because 
she was affectionately Inking the paint off its fine, the little inmx 
straightway climbed on a chan and threw flown a flower-vase 
that stood on a bracket This was almost the only instance m 
which her anger over came her awe of Lady Chevcrel, who had 
the ascendancy always belonging to kindness that never melts into 
caresses, and is severely but uniformly beneficent 

By and by the happy monotony of Chevcrel Manor was broken 
ui upon in the way Mr Warren hud announced The roads 
through the park were cut up by waggons carrying loads of stone 
from a neigh homing quarry, the gieen courtyard became dusty 
with lime, and the peaceful house rang with the sound of tools 
For the next ten yeais Sir Christopher was occupied with the 
architectural metamorphosis of his old famdy mansion, thus 
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anticipating, thiough the prompting of his individual taste, that 
general reaction fiom the insipid imitation of the Palludian style, 
towards a restoiation of the Gothic, which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century This was the object ho had set his heart on, 
with a singleness of determination which was regaided with not a 
little contempt by his fox-hunting neighbours, who wondeied 
greatly that a man with some of the best blood m England in his 
veins should be mean enough to economise in his cellar, and 
reduce his stud to two old coaeh-hoises and a hack, for the bake of 
riding a hobby, and playing the architect Then wives did not 
see so much to blame in the inattei of the cellai and stables, but 
they were eloquent in pity for poor Lady Chcvoiel, who had to 
live in no moie than thiee rooms at once, and who must be dis 
ti acted with noises, and have liei constitution undet mined by 
unhealthy smells It was as bad as having a husband with an 
asthma Why did not Sir Ohnstophei take a house foi her 
at Bath, or, as least, if he must spend his time in ovei looking 
woikmen, somewhere in the neighbouihood of the Manoi ? This 
pity was quite giatuitous, as the most plentiful pity always is, 
for though Lady Ohcveiel did not share her husband'H juelntectmal 
enthusiasm, she had too rigorous a view of a wife’s duties, and too 
profound a deference for Sir Christopher, to regard submission as 
a grievance As for Sii Christophei, ho was peifectly indifferent 
to criticism ‘ An obstinate, crotchety man,’ said his neighbours 
But I, who have seen Cheverel Manor, as he bequeathed it to his 
heirs, rather attribute that unswerving architectural purpose of 
his, coneeived and earned out through long years of systematic 
peisonal exertion, to something of the fervour of genius, as well as 
inflexibility of will, and in walking through those rooms, with 
then splendid ceilings and their meagre furniture, which tell liow 
all the spare money had been absorbed before peisonal corafoit 
was thought of, I have felt that there dwelt in this old English 
baronet some of that sublime spirit winch distinguishes art from 
luxury, and woiships beauty apart fiom self-indulgence 

While Cheverel Manor was growing fiom ugliness into beauty, 
Cateuna too was growing from a little yellow bantling into a 
whiter maiden, with no positive beauty indeed, but with a cei tain 
light airy giace, which, with her large appealing dark eyes, and a 
voice that, in itB low-toned tenderness, recalled the love-notes of 
the stock dove, gave hei a more than usual charm Unlike the 
building, however, Cateima’s development was the result of no 
systematic 01 careful appliances. She grew up very much like 
the prmnoses, which the gaidener is not soriy to see within his 
enclosure, but takes no pains to cultivate. Lady Cheverel taught 
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her to road and write, and say her catechism , Mr Warren, being 
a good aeeountant, gave her lessons m anthnietie, by hei ladyship’s 
desire, and Mis Sluup initiated her mall the mysteues of the 
needle liut, for a Ion#; tune, there was no thought of giving hei 
any more elaboi.ite education It is very likely that to her dying 
day Catenna thought the caith stood still, and that the sun and 
stais moved round it; but so. for the matter of that, did Helen, 
and Dido, and Desderaona, and Juliet, whence I hope you will 
not flunk my Catenna less worthy to be a heroine on that account 
The tmth is, that, with one exception, hei only talent lay m 
loving , ami there, it is probable, the most astiouoimeal of women 
could not have surpassed her Oiplian and piotegfa though 
she was, tin * supreme talent of hers found plenty of exercise at 
Cheverel Manor, and Catenua had inoie people to love than many 
a small lady and gentleman affluent m silvoi mugs and blood 
lolatioiiH I think, the first place m hei childish lieait mas given 
«to Sn Christophei, foi little girls are apt to attach themselves to 
the finest-looking gentleman at hand, especially as he seldom has 
anything to do with discipline Next to the llarouct came 
Dm can, the merry rosy-cheeked damsel who was Mrs Sharp’s 
lieutenant in the nuiseiy, and thus played the pint of the laisius 
m a dose of senna It was a black day fiu Catenna when Doieas 
mairied the coat liman, and went, with a great, sense of elevation 
in the world, to picsule ovei a ‘public’ in the noisy town of 
Slnppetei A little china box, liearing the motto ‘Though lost to 
sight., to mommy deai,’ which Donas sent her as a remembrance, 
was among Catei inn's treasuies ten yeais after 

The one other exceptional talent, you alieady guess, was 
music When the tact that Catorina had a remarkable eai fm 
music, and a still more remarkable voice, attiacted Lady 
Cheverel’s notice, the discoveiy was very welcome both to her and 
Su Christophei Her musical education became at once an object 
of inteiest Lady Cheverel devote d much tune to it, and the 
rapidity of Tina’s progress surpassing all hopes, ail Italian singing- 
master was engaged, for several years, to spend some mouths 
together at Cheverel Manor. This unexpected gift made a great 
alteration in Catenna’s position. After those fust. yeuiR m which 
little girls are petted like puppies and kittens, there comes a time 
when it seems less obvious what they can be good for, especially 
when, like Catenna, they give no paitieular promise of cleverness 
or beauty, and it is not surprising that in that, uninteresting 
period there was no particular plan formed as to hei future 
position She could always help Mis. Sharp, supposing she were 
fit for nothing else, os she grew up, but now, this rare gift of 
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song endoaicd hei to Lady Cheveiel, who loved music above all 
tiling, and it associated hei at once with the pleasures of the 
diawing loom Insensibly she came to be icgaided as one of the 
family, and the servants began to understand that Miss Sarti was 
to be a lady uttei nil 

‘And the laight on’t too,’ said Mr Bates, ‘for she hasn’t the 
ent of a goll as must work foi her biead , she’s as nesh an’dilicate 
as a paieh-blossom—welly laike a linnet, mi’ on’y joost body anoof 
to hold hei voice ’ 

But long before Tina had reached this stage of her histoiy, a 
new eia had begun for her, in the ai rival of a younger companion 
than any she had hitherto known When she was no moic than 
seven, a waid of Sir Christopher’s—a lad of fifteen, Maynnid 
Cilhl by name—began to spend his Vacations at Cheveiel Manoi, 
and found there no playfellow so much to his mind as Catennn 
Maynard was an affectionate lad, who retained a propensity to 
white rabbits, pet squill els, and guinea-pigs, peihaps a little 
beyond the age at whieh young gentlemen usually look down 
on such pleasures as puerile He was also much given to fishing, 
and to tarpentiv, lonsideied as a fine art, without any base view 
to utility And in all these pleasures it was Ins delight to have 
Catena a as his companion, to tall hei little pet names, answei 
hei wondering questions, and have hei toddling aftei hnn as }oil 
may hare seen a Blenheim spaniel tiotting aftef a huge setter 
Wlienevei Maynaid went back to school, there was a little scene 
of paitmg 

‘You won’t forget me, Tina, befoie I come back again? I 
shall leave you all the whip-cord we’re made , and don't you let 
Guinea die Come, give me a kiss, and piomise not to forget me ’ 

As the years wore on, and Maynard passed fiom school to 
college, and from a slim lad to a stalwart young man, then 
companionship in the vacations necessarily took a different foim, 
hut it letamed a brotheily anil sisterly familiarity With Maynard 
the boyish affection had insensibly grown into ardent love Among 
all the many kinds of first love, that which begins m childish 
companionship is the stiongest and most enduung when passion 
eoni€ i s to unite its foice to long affection, love is at its spring-tide 
And Maynard Gilfil’s love was of a kind to make him piefei being 
tormented by Catenna to any pleasure, apait from her, which 
the most benevolent magician could have devised for him It is 
the way with those tall laige-hmhed men, from SnmBon ’down¬ 
wards As for Tina, the little minx was perfectly well aware that 
Maynaid wras hei slave, he was the one person in the world 
whom she did as she pleased writh , and I need not tell you that 
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this was a symptom of her being perfectly hcait-whole so far as he 
was concerned foi a passionate woman’s love is always over¬ 
shadowed by feai 

Maynard (lilfil did not deceive himself in Ins interpretation of 
Catetilia’s feelings, but he nursed the hope that some time or 
othei she would at least chip enough foi him to accept Ins love 
So he waited patiently for tin 1 day when he might venture to say, 

‘ Oaterma, I love you 1 ’ You see, he would have been content 
with veiy little, being one of those men who pass through life 
without making the least ehimoui about themselves, thinking 
ncithei tin* cut of his coat, 1101 the flavoui of his soup, nor the 
please depth of a savant's huw r , at all momentous He thought 
—foolishly enough, as lovers ivtK think—that it w as a good augury 
foi him W'lien lie came to he domestic uted at Cheverd Manoi m 
tin* quality of chaplain time, and curate of a neighhouimg palish , 
judging falsely, fi mi Ins own case, that habit and .illation weie 
,the likeliest avenues to love Sn Ohristophei satisfied sevoiul 
feelings m installing Maynard as chaplain m Ins house He liked 
the old-fashioned dignity of that domestic' appendage , lie liked his 
waid’s c ompanioiislii}) , and, as Maynaid laid some pnvate foi tune, 
he might take life easily m that agieeable home 1 , keeping his 
hunter, and observing a mild legimen of dental duty, until the 
(Jumlioriiiooi living should fall in, when lie might be settled foi 
life 111 the neighborhood ot the Manoi ‘With Catcrma foi a 
wife, too,’ Sir Thnstophei soon began to think, for though the 
g»xxl Baronet wras not nt all quick to suspect what was irnph asant 
and opposed to Ins views ot fitness, lie was quick to see what 
would dovetail with his own plans , and he had fust guessed, and 
then asceitained, by (Inert liiquiiy, the state of Maynaid’s feelings 
He at once leaped to the conclusion that (Jatenna was of the 
same mind, oi at least would he, when she w r as old enough But 
these weie too eaily davs foi anything definite to be said 01 done 
Meanwhile, new cirumistanc es .vore niismg, which, though 
they made no change in Sir Chnstophei’s plans and piosjieets, 
conveited Mi Oil tils hopes into anxieties, and made it deal to 
him not only that (Jaterma’s heait was never likely to be his, but 
that it w r as given entirely to another 

Once or twice m Oateimas childhood, there had been anothei 
boy-visitoi at the Manor, youngei than Maynaid Gillil—a beauti¬ 
ful boy with biown curls and splendid clothes, tin whom Oatenna 
had looked with shy admiration This was Anthony Wybiuw, 
the son of Sir Cbriatophei’s younger sister, and chosen heir of 
Cheverd Manoi The Baronet had saculieed a laige sum, and 
even straitened the iesouiees by which he was to cany out his 
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architectural schemes, foi the sake of removing the entail from 
ins estate, and making this hoy Ins hen - moved to the step, 1 
am sorry to way, by an implacable quanel with his eldei sister, 
fora powei ot toigiveness was not among Sn Chiistopher’svntues 
At length, oil the death of Anthony's mothei, when he was no 
longei a cully-headed hoy, hut a tall young man, with a captain's 
commission, Oheveiel Manoi became hts home too, whenever he 
wan absent, ftom Ins leguuent Cateim.i was tlien a little w'oman, 
between sixteen ami seventeen, and 1 need not sptnd many wolds 
m explaining what you perceive to he the most natmal thing in 
tlie world 

There was little company kept at the M.moi, and Captain 
Wylnow would have been much clullei it Catenna had not lieon 
then* it w r as pleasant to pay lfri attentions—to speak to her 
in gentle tones, to see hei little lluttei of pleasure, the blush that 
just lit up hei pale eln’ek, and the niomeiitaiy timid glance of her 
dark eyes, when he praised lie? singing, hailing at liei side over 
the piano. Pleasant, too, to cut out that chaplain with his laige 
("lives * What idle man can withstand the temptation ot a woman 
to fascinate, and anothci man to e< lipse 'I —especially when it is 
quite cltsai to himselt that he means no miselnet, and shall leave 
eveiythmg t,o comc light again by and by At the end of eighteen 
months, liowevei, duumr which Ca.pt am Wvluow had spent much 
ot Ins time at the Manm, In* tound ihat mattcis had reached a 
point which he had not at all «ontemphited (Jentie tones had 
led to tender words, and tendei winds had tailed lmtli a response 
of looks which made it, impossible not to (any oil the nweitdo 
ot love making To find ones sell adoted by a little, giacclul, 
dark-eyed, sweet singing woman, whom no one need despise, w an 
agieeable sensation, comparable to smoking the huest Latakia, 
arid also imposts some letuin of tendei ucrs as a duty 

Peihapw you think that Captain Wybiow, who knew that it 
would he udiriilous to dieam ot Ins iuairymg Cateiinu, must have 
been a leekloss libeitme to win hei affections m this mannei f 
Not at all 1 He was a young man of calm passions, who was 
laiely led into any conduct ot which he could not give a plausible 
account to himselt, and the tiny tiagile Catenna wan a woman 
who touched the imagination and the attritions lather than the 
senses He leally felt veiy kindly townids hex, and would veiy 
likely have loved her —it he had been able to lov c any one But 
nature had not endowed him with that capability She had given 
him an admnable figuie, the whitest of hands, the most delicate 
of nostnls, and a huge amount of seiene self-satisfaction , lmt, os 
if to save such a delicate piece of woik from any risk of being 

M 
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shattered, she had guarded him from the liability to a strong 
emotion. There was no list of youthful misdemeanours on record 
against him, anil Sir Clmstophei and Lady Ch ever el thought him 
the liest of nephews, the most satisfactory of heirs, full of grateful 
defeience to themselves, and, above all things, guided by a sense 
of duty Captain Wybiow always did the thmg easiest and most 
agreeable to lnm fiom a sense of duty he dressed expensively, 
because it was a duty he owed to his position, from a sense of 
duty he adapted himself to Sir Christopher’s inflexible will, which 
it would have been troublesome as well as useless to resist, and, 
being of n delicate constitution, he took care of his health from a 
sense of duty His health was the only point on which he gave 
anxiety to his fi lends, and it was owing to this that Sir 
Chnstophei wished to see his nephew early married, the more so 
as a match after the Baronet's own heart appeared immediately 
attainable Anthony hod seen and adnured Miss Assher, the 
only child of a lady who had been Sir Christopher's earliest love, 
but who, as things will happen m this world, had married auothei 
baronet instead of him Miss Assher's father was now dead, and 
she was m possession of a pretty estate If, as was probable, she 
should prove susceptible to the ments of Authony’a person and 
character, nothing could make Sir Chnstophei so happy as to see 
a marriage which might lie expected to secure the inhentauee of 
Cheveiel Manor fiom getting into the wiong hands Anthony 
had alieady been kindly rereived by Lady Assher as the nephew 
of hei early friend, why should he not go to Bath, where she and 
her (laughter were then residing, follow up the acquomtanee, and 
win a handsome, well-boin, and sufficiently wealthy bnde ? 

Sir Christopher’s wishes weio communicated to Ins nephew, 
who at once intimated his willingness to comply with them- - 
from a sense of duty Catenna was tenderly informed by her 
lover of the sacrifice demanded fiom them both , and three days 
afterwards occurred the paitiug set no you have witnessed in the 
gallery, on the eve of Captain Wybrow’s departme foi Bath 



CHAPTER V 

The inexorable ticking of the flock is like the thiob of pain to 
sensations made keen by a sickening fear And ho it is with the 
gieat clockwork of nature Daisies and buttercups give way to 
the luown waving glasses, tinged with the warm red sorrel, the 
waving grasses aie swept away, and the meadows lie like cm ox aids 
set m the bushy hedgerows , the tawny-tipped com begins to 
bow with the weight of the full eai, the leapers are bending 
amongst it, and it soon stands m sheaves, then, piesently, the 
patches of yellow stubble lie side by side with streaks of daik- 
led earth, whuh the plough is turning up m preparation foi 
the new-thrashed seed And this passage from beauty to beauty, 
which to the happy is like the flow of a melody, measures for 
many a human heait the appioach of foieseeil anguish—seems 
liuirymg on the moment when the shadow of dread will bo 
followed lip by the reality of despair 

How ciuclly hasty that summer of 1788 seemed to Catemia » 
Suiely the roses vanished earlier, and the bernes on the mountum- 
iisli were moie impatient to redden, and bring on the autumn, 
when she would be face to face with her misery, and witness 
Anthony giving all his gentle tones, tender words, and soft looks 
to anothci 

Before the end of July, Captain Wybrow had written word 
that Lady Assher and her daughter weic about to fly fiom the 
heat and gaiety of Bath to the shady quiet of their place at 
Farleigh, and that he was invited to join the party there His 
letters implied that he was on an excellent footing with both the 
ladies, and gave no hint of a rival, so that Sir Christopher was 
more than usually bright and cheerful after reading them. At 
length, towards the close of August, came the announcement that 
Captain Wybrow was an accepted lover, and after much compli¬ 
mentary and congratulatory coirespondcnee between the two 
families, it was understood that m September Lady Assher and 
her daughter would pay a visit to Chcverel Manor, when Beatrice 
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would make the acquaintance of her future relatives, and all 
needful arrangements could be discussed Captain Wybiow 
would remain at Faileigh till then, and at company the ladies on 
their journey 

In the inteiv.il, e\eiy one at Cheverel Manoi had something 
to do by way of pirpaiing for the visitois Sir Christophei was 
occupied in consultations with lus stcwaid and lawyer, and m 
giving oitiers to eveiy one else, especially in spuiungon Fiancesco 
to finish the saloon Mr Cilfil hatl the responsibility of piocur- 
mg u lady’s noise, Miss Asslicr being .1. great ndei Lady 
Cheverel hatl unwonted calls to make and invitations to deliver 
Mr Hates s tuif, and gravel, and flowei bed*. weie always at such 
a point ot neitness and finish that nothing cxtiaoidmaiy could he 
done in the garden, except a little extiaoidinaiy scolding ot the 
undei-gardener, anti this addition Mi Bates did not neglect 

Happily fin Caierma, she too had her task, to till up the long 
dreary daytime it was to finish a chan-cushion which would 
complete the set of embroidered covers for the diawing room, 
Lady CheveiiTs year-long work, and the only liotewoithy hit of 
fumituie 111 the JVL11101 Ovei this emhroideiy she sat with cold 
bps and a palpitating hemt, thankful that, this miseiahle sensation 
throughout the daytime seemed t.o counteiact tin* tendemy to teais 
which returned with night and solitude She was most ti ightened 
wlien S11 Christophei approached liei TI11* Banmct’s eye was 
brighter and his step moie elastic than evei, and it seemed to him 
that only the most leaden 01 chuihsh souls < ould he otherwise than 
brisk and exulting m n woild where eveiytlnng went so well 
Dear old gentleman ' lie had gone thiough life a little flushed with 
the powei of lu.; will, and now Ins latest plan was succeeding, and 
Cheverel Manor would he liihei ited by a grand-nephew, whom lie 
might even yet live to see a fine young fellow with at least the 
down 011 his chin Why not ? one is still young at sixty 

Sir Christopher had always something playful to say to 
Catenna 

* Now, little monkey, you must he m youi host voice , you’re 
the minstrel of the Manoi, you know, and he sure you have a 
pietty gown and a new nbbon You must not be dicssed in 
russet, though you aie a singing-bud ’ Oi pci haps, ‘It is your 
turn to be corn fed next, Tina But don't you learn any naughty 
proud airs I must have Maynard let oft easily.’ 

Catcnna’s affection for thu old Baiouet helped her to summon 
up a smile as be stroked hei cheek and looked at her kindly, hut 
that was the moment at whieh she felt it most difficult not to 
burst out crying Lady Cheverel’s conversation and presence were 
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less trying, for lu*r ladyship felt no moie than calm satisfaction in 
this family event, and, besides, she was tnrther sobered by a little 
jealousy at Sir Olmstopher’s anticipation of pleasuie in seeing 
Lady Assliei, enslmncd in hib mcmoiy os a nnld-eyed beauty ot 
sixteen, with whom he had exchanged locks hefoie he went on his 
fiist travels Lady Gheverel would have died rathei than confess it, 
but she couldn’t help hoping that he would be disappointed in 
Lady AshIici, anil rather ashamed of having called hei so charming. 

Mr Gilhl watched O.tfennj tlnough these days with mixed 
feelings Hei suflenng went tohisheait, hut, even foi hei sake, 
he was glad that a love which could ncvei come to good should be 
no longer fed by false hopes, and how could he help saying to 
himself, ‘Peihups, after a while, Oateuna will be tiled of fretting 
about th.it eold-hcaited puppy, and then ’ 

At length the much-expected day ailived, and the brightest of 
September hunH was lighting up the yellowing lime-tiees, as about 
five o’clock Lady Assher’s carnage diove undei the portico 
Oateuna, seated at weak in hei own room, heard the 1 oiling ot the 
wheels, followed piesontly by the opening and shutting of cloois, 
and the sound of voices m flu eoiridois Remembering that the 
dmnei -houi was six, and that Lady Gheverel had cleaned her to he 
in the drawing-room oaily, she staited up to chess, and was 
delighted to find hei self feeding suddenly braie and strong 
Curiosity to see Miss Assliei the thought that Anthony was in 
the house—the w T ish not to look unattiac tive, weie feelings that 
bi ought some colom to her lips, and made it easy to attend to 
her toilette. They would ask hei to sing this evening, and she 
would smg well Miss Assliei should not think hei utteily 
insignificant So she put on hei grey silk gown and hei cheeiy- 
eoloured nbbou with as much care as if she had been heiscdf the 
botiothed , not foi getting the* pail of round peail earrings which 
Six Christopher had told Lady Oheveiel to give her, liecnuse 
Tina's little eais weie so pretty, 

Quick as she had been, she found Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel m the diawmg-room chatting with Mi Gilfil, and 
telling him how handsome Miss Assliei was, but how entirely 
unlike hei mother—apparently lescmblmg hei fathei only 

‘ Aha 1 ’ said Sir Christopher, he turned to look at Oatenna, 
‘ what do you think of this, Maynaid ? Lid you ever see Turn 
look so pietty hefoie ^ Why, that little grey gown has been made 
out of a bit of my lady’s, hasn’t it? It doesn’t take anything 
much largei than a pocket-handkerchief to diess the little 
monkey ’ 

Lady Cheveiel, too, serenely radiant m the assurance a single 
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glance had given her of Lady Asshei's inferiority, smiled approval, 
and (Jaterma was m one of those moods of self-possession and 
indifteieuce which come as the ebb-tide between the struggles of 
pasHion She letited to the piano, and busied herself with arrang¬ 
ing her music, not at all insensible to the pleasure of being looked 
at with admiration the while, and thinking that, the next time 
tho door opened, Captain Wybrow would enter, and she would 
speak to him quite cheerfully But when she hcaid him come m, 
and the scent of loses floated towards her, her hcait gave one 
great leap She knew nothing till he was pressing her hand, and 
saying, m the old easy way, * Well, Catenna, how do you do ? 
You look quite blooming ’ 

She felt her cheek reddening with anger that he could speak 
and look with such perfect nonchalance Ah * he was too deeply 
in love with souk one else to remember anything he had felt for 
, her But the next moment she was conscious of hoi folly ,—‘ as 
if he could show any feeling then 1 ’ This conflict of emotions 
strek hed into a long interval the few moments that elapsed befoie 
the door opened again, and her n attention, as well as that of 
all the rest, was ubsoibed by the entiancc of the two ladies 

The (Laughter was the more striking, fiom the contrast she pre¬ 
sented to her mother, a rouud-shouldeied, middle-sized woman, who 
had once had the transient pmk-and white lieauty of a blonde, 
with ill-defined features and eaily embonpoint Miss Assher was 
tall, and gracefully though substantially formed, carrying herself 
with an air of mingled graciousness and self-confidence, her 
dark-blown hair, untouched by powder, hanging in buHhy cuils 
lound her face, and falling behind m long thick iiuglets neaily to 
her waist The brilliant caiminc tint of her well-rouuded cheeks, 
and the finely-cut outline of her straight nose, pi educed an 
impression of splendid beauty, in spite of commonplace lnown 
eyes, a narrow forehead, and tlnn lips She was m mourning, and 
the dead black of her crape dress, relieved here and there by jet 
ornaments, gave the fullest eflect to her complexion, and to the 
rounded whiteness of her arms, bare from the elbow The first 
coup d’oeil was dazzling, and as she stood looking down with a 
gracious smile on Caterina, whom Lady Cheveiel was presenting 
to her, the poor little thing seemed to herself to feel, for the first 
time, all the folly of her former dream 

‘ We are enchanted with your place, Sir Christopher,’ said Lady * 
Assher, with a feeble kind of pompousness, which she seemed to 
l>e copying from some one else, ‘ I’m sure your nephew must have 
thought Farleigli wretchedly out of order Poor Sir John was so 
very careless about keeping up the house and grounds I often 
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talked to him about it, but he said, “ Pooh, pooh * as long as my 
friends find a good dinner and a good bottle of wine, they won t 
care about my ceilings being lather smokyHe was so very 
hospitable, was Sn John ’ 

‘I think the view of the house fioni the paik, just, after we 
passed the bridge, pai ticularly fine,’ said Miss Assher, interposing 
rather eagerly, as if she feared her mother might be making 
infelicitous speeches, ‘and the plcasuie of the first glimpse was 
all the grentei because Anthony would describe nothing to us 
beforehand He 'would not spoil our first impressions by raiBing 
false ideas I long to go over the house, Sn Ohnstophei, and learn 
the history of all your aichitectural designs, which Anthony says 
have cost you so much time and study ’ 

‘ Take eaie how you set an old man talking about the past, my 
dear,’ said the Baronet, ‘ I hope we shall find something pleasantei 
for you to do than tinning over my old plans and pictures Our 
friend Mr Oil hi heie has found a beautiful maie for you, and you 
can scour the country to youi hcait’s content Anthony has sent 
us woid what a horsewoman you are ’ 

Miss Assher turned to Mi Oilfil with her most beaming smile, 
and expressed her thanks with the elaborate graciousnesB of a 
peiBon who means to he thought cliai ming, and is sure of success 
‘ Pray do not thank me,’ said Mi Gilfil, ‘ till you have tned 
the mare She has been lidclen by Lady Sara Linter for the last 
two years, but one lady's taste may not lie like another’s in 
horses, any more than m other matters ’ 

While this conversation was passing, Captain Wybrow was 
leaning against the mantelpiece, contenting himself with respond¬ 
ing from under his indolent eyelids to the glances Miss Assher 
was constantly directing towauls him as she spoke ‘ She is veiy 
much in love with him,’ thought Caterma. But she was relieved 
that Anthony remained passive in his attentions She thought, 
too, that he was looking paler and more languid than usual ‘ If 
he didn’t love her very much—if he sometimes thought of the 
past with regret, I think I could hear it all, and be glad to see Sir 
Chiistopher made happy.’ 

During dinner there was a little ineident which confirmed 
these thoughts When the sweets were on the table, there was a 
mould of jelly just opposite Captain Wylnow, and being inclined 
to take some himself, lie first invited Miss Assher, who coloured, 
and said, m rather a sharper key than usual, ‘Have you not 
learned by this time that I never take jelly 1 ’ 

‘ Don’t you ? ’ said Captain Wybrow, whose perceptions were 
not acute enough for him to notice the diffeience of a semitone. 
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‘ I should have thought you were fond of it There was always 
some on the table at Farleigli, I think ’ 

‘You don’t seem to take much uiteiest in my likes and 
dislikes ’ 

‘ I’m too much possessed by the happy thought that you like 
me,’ was the ex off no reply, m silvery tone* 

This little episode was unnoticed by eveiy one but Oatenna 
Sir Christopher was listening with polite attention to Lady 
Asshei’s lustoiy of hei List man-cook, who was fh st-iate at giavies, 
and for that ■ canon pleased Sn .John—he was so paiticulai about 
his giavies, \v,is Sir John and so they kept the man six yeais m 
spite of his bail pastry Lady Oheveiel anil Mr (lilt'd weie 
smiling at Hupei t the bloodhound, who had pushed Ins gieat 
head under his master’s arm, and was taking a survey of the 
dishes, after smithing .it the contents of the Baionet’s plate 

When the ladies weie m the drawing-ioom again, Lady AHsher 
*was soon deep in a statement to Lady Oheveiel of hei views about 
burying people in woollen 

‘To he sme, you must luue a woollen diess, because it’s the 
law, you know , but that need hinder no one fiom putting linen 
underneath I always used to sav, “If Sir John died to-moirow, 
I would bury him m his shirt ’ , and I did Anil let me advise 
you to do so by Sn Christopher You novel saw Sn John, Lady 
Oheveiel He was a laige tall man, with a nose just like Beatrice, 
and so veiy paiticulai about bis shuts ’ 

Miss Assber, meanwhile, b.ul seated herself by Oatenna, and, 
with that smiling affability whuli seems to say, * I am leally not 
at all proud, though you might expert it of me,’ said- - 

‘Anthony tills me you sing so very beautifully I hope we 
shall hear you this evening ’ 

*Oh yes,’ said Oatenna, quietly, without smiling, ‘I always 
smg when 1 am wanted to smg ’ 

‘X envy you such a charming talent Do von know, I have no 
ear, I cannot 1mm the smallest tune, and l delight in music so 
Is it not unfortunate f But I shall have quite a tieat while I am 
here. Captain Wybrow says you will give us some music every 
day.’ 

‘ I should have thought you wouldn’t care about music if you 
had no eu,’ said Oatenna, becoming epigrammatic by force of 
grave simplicity 

* Oh, I assure you, I doat on it, and Anthony is so fond of it. 
it would be so delightful if I nmld play and smg to him , though 
he says he likes me best not to smg, because it doesn't belong to 
his idea of me. What style of musii do you like beBt ? ’ 
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* I don’t know T like all beautiful music ’ 

‘ And hi e you an fond of uchng as of music* ,f ’ 

‘No, 1 novel nde I think I should be veiy frightened ’ 

‘ Oh no i indeed you would not, aftei a little* practice I have 
novel been in the least timid I think Anthony is moie atianl 
for mo than I am loi myself, and since I have been lidmg with 
linn, I have been obliged to be mine careful, because he is so 
nervous about me' 

Catei ma made no leply , but she said to heisolf, ‘J wish she 
would go away and not talk to me She* only wants me to admire; 
her good-natuie, and to talk about Anthony.’ 

Miss Asshei was thinking at the same time ‘This Miss Sarti 
seefiis a stupid little thing Those musical people often are 
But she is piettioi than I expected, Anthony said she was not 
pretty ’ 

Happily at this moment Lady Assher called hex daughters 
attention to the einlnoiderecl cushions, and Miss Asshei, walking 
to the opposite sota, was soon m eonveisation with Lady Cheverel 
about tapestry and embroidery m geneiill, while hei mother, 
feeling heiself superseded tlieie, came and placed heiself beside 
Catei in<i 

‘I heai you aic the most beautiful singei,' was of course the 
opening remaik ‘AH Italians smg so beautifully I tiavelled 
in Italy with Sn John when we were first mained, and wo went 
to Venice, whole they go about m gondolas, you know You 
dou’t wear powdei, 1 see No more will Beatnee , though mauy 
people think her cauls would look all the* better foi pow T dei 
She has so much hair, hasn’t she'/ Oui last maid eliessed it 
much better than this , but, do you know, she woie Beatrice's 
stockings befoie they went to the wash, and we couldn’t keep hei 
after that, could we ? ’ 

Catei ina, accepting the epiestion as a mere hit of rlietcmeal 
effect, thought it superfluous to reply, till Lady Assher repeated, 
‘Could we, now ff> as if Tina’s sanction were essential to her 
repose of mind After a faint ‘No,’ she went on 

‘Mauls aie so veiy tioublesome, and Beatrice is so particular, 
you can’t imagine I ofteii say to hei, “My deal, you can’t have 
I>erfcction ” Tliut very gown fihe has on—to be sure, it fits 
hei beautifully now r —but it has been unmade and made up 
again twice But she is like poor »Sir John- he was so very 
particular about his own tilings, was Sir John Is Lady 
Chcveiel paiticulai 

‘ llathei But Mrs Sharp has been her maul twenty j'eais ’ 

‘I wish them was any chance of oui keeping Griftm twenty 
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yean. But I am afraid we shall have to part with her because 
her health is so delicate, and she is so obstinate, she will not 
take bitten as I want her. You look delicate, now. Let me' 
recommend you to take camomile tea in a morning, fasting. 
Beatrice is so strong and healthy, she never takes any medicine; 
but if I had had twenty girls, and they had Wn delicate, I should 
have given them all camomile tea. It strengthens the constitution 
beyond anything Now, will you promise me to take camomile 
teat’ 

1 Thank you , I’m not at all ill,’ said Catenna ‘ I’ve always 
been pale and thm ’ 

Lady Assher was sure camomile tea would make all the 
difference m the world—Catenna must see if it wouldn’t—and 
then went dribbling on like a leaky shower-bath, until the early 
entrance of the gentlemen created a diversion, and she fastened on 
Sir Chiistopher, who probably began to thmk that, for poetical 
purposes, it would be better not to meet one’s first love again, 
after a lapse of forty yearB. 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined his aunt and Miss Assher, 
and Mr Gilfil tried to lelieve Catenna from the awkwardness ot 
sitting aloof and dumb, by telling her how a fnend of his had 
broken his arm and staked his horse that morning, not at all 
appeanng to heed that she hardly listened, and was looking 
towards the other side of the room One of the tortures ot 
jealousy is, that it can never turn away its eyes from the thing 
that pains it 

By and by every one felt the need of a relief from chit-chat— 
Sir Christopher perhaps the most of all—and it was he who 
made the acceptable proposition— 

‘Come, Tina, are we to have no music to-night before we sit 
down to cards? Your ladyship plays at cards, I thmk?’ he 
added, recollecting himself, and turning to Lady AsBher. 

‘ Oh yes t Poor dear Sir John would have a whist-table every 
night.' 

Caterina sat down to the harpsichord at once, and had no 
sooner begun to sing than she perceived with delight that Captain 
Wybrow was gliding towards the harpsichord, and soon standing 
in the old place. This consciousness gave fresh strength tp her 
voice; and when she noticed that Miss Assher presently followed 
him with that air of ostentatious admiration which belongs to the 
absence of real enjoyment, her closing bravura was none the worse 
for being animated by a little triumphant contempt. 

‘Why, you are in better voice than ever, Caterina,’ Baid 
Captain Wybrow, when she had ended. ‘ This is rather different 
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from Mibb Hibbert’s small piping that we used to be glad of at 
Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice 1 ’ 

‘ Indeed it is You are a most enviable creature, Miss Sarti— 
Gaterma—may I not call you Caterma * for I have heard Anthony 
speak of you bo often, I seem to know you quite well. You will 
let me call you Catenna f ’ 

1 Oh yes, every one calls me Catenna, only when they call me 
Tina.' 

' Come, come, more singing, moie singing, little monkey/ Sir 
Christopher called out from the other side of the room. ‘We 
have not had half enough yet 5 

Catenna was leady enough to obey, for while she was singing 
she was queen of the room, aipl Miss Assher was reduced to 
gnmacmg admiration Alas f you see what jealousy was doing m 
this poor young soul Catenna, who had passed her life as a 
little unobtrusive singing-bird, nestling so fondly under the wings 
that were outstretched fbi her, hex heart beating only to the 
peaceful rhythm of love, or fluttering with some easily stifled 
feai, hod begun to know the fierce palpitations of triumph and 
hatred 

When the singing was over, Sir Chnstopher and Lady Choverel 
sat down to whist with Lady Assher and Mr Gilfil, and Catenna 
placed herself at the Baionet’s elbow, as if ,to watch the game, 
that she might not appear to thrust herself on the pair of lovers 
At first she was glowing with her little tnumph, and felt the 
stiength of pride, but her eye would steal to the opposite side of 
the fireplace, where Captain Wybrow had seated himself close to 
Mihh Assher, and was leaning with his aim over the back of the 
chan, in the must lover-like position. Catenna began to feel a 
choking sensation She could see, almost without looking, that 
he was taking up her arm to examine her bracelet; their heads 
weic bending close together, her curls touching his cheek—now 
he was putting his lips to her hand. Catenna felt her cheeks 
bum—she could sit no longer. She got up, pretended to be 
gliding about in search of something, and at length slipped out of 
the room 

Outside, she took a candle, and, hurrying along the passages 
and up the stairs to her own room, locked the door 

‘ Oh, I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it ! 1 the poor thing burst 
out aloud, clasping her little fingers, and pressing them back 
against her forehead, as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and down the room. 

‘ And this must go on for days and days, and I must see it/ 

She looked about nervously for something to clutch. There 
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was a muslin kerchief lying on the table , she took it up and tore 
it into shieds as she walked up and down, and then pressed it 
into haid balls in her hand 

* And Anthony,’ she thought, * he can do tins without earing 
for wliat I feel Oh, he can foiget everything. how he used to 
say he loved me—how he used to take my hand in his as we 
walked—how he used to stand near me in the evenings for the 
sake of looking into my eyes ’ 

‘Oh, it is cruel, it is ciuel 1 ’ she burst out again, aloud, as all 
those love-mornents in the past returned upon her Then the 
tears gushed lorth, she threw herself on her knees by the bed, 
and sobbed bitteily 

She did not know how long she had been theie, till she was 
startled by the pi ayei-bell, when, thinking Lady Cheverel might 
perhaps send some one to inquire after her, she lose, anti began 
hastily to undress, that there might be no possibility of liei going 
'down again She had haidly unfastened hei hail, and thrown a 
loose gown about her, befoie theie was a knock at the dooi, and 
Mrs Sharp’s voice said—‘Miss Tina, my lady wants to know if 
you’re ill ’ 

(Jaterina opened the door and said, ‘Thank you, dear Mis 
Sharp , I have a bad headache , please tell my lady I felt it come 
on after singing ’ 

‘ Then, goodness me i why aren’t you m bed, instead o’ standing 
shiveimg theie, fit to catch youi death 1 Come, let me fasten up 
your hair and tuck you up warm ’ 

‘ Oh no, thank you, I shall i oally be in bed very soon 
Good-mght, dear Shaipy, don’t scold I will be good, and get 
into bed ’ 

Oaterina kissed her old friend coaxmgly, but Mis Shaip was 
not to be ‘ come ovei ’ m that way, and moisted on seeing her 
former charge m bed, taking away the candle which the poor 
child had wanted to keep as a companion 

But it was impossible to lie there Jong with that beating heart; 
and the little white figuie was soon out of bed again, seeking 
relief in the very sense of dull and uncomfort It was light 
enough for her to see about her room, for the moon, nenily at full, 
was ndmg high m the heavens among scattered hiuiymg clouds 
Catenna diew aside the window-curtain, and, sitting with her 
forehead piessed against the cold pane, looked out on the wide 
stretch of paik and lawn. 

How dreary the moonlight is 1 robbed of all its tenderness and 
repose by the hard driving wind The tre'es are harassed by that 
tossing motion, when they would like to be at rest, the shivering 
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grass makes her quake with sympathetic cold , and the willows 
by the pool, bent low and white under that invisible harshness, 
seem agitated and helpless like herself lint she loves the scene 
the bettei foi its sadness tlieie is some pity in it It is not like 
that haul unfeeling happiness ot loveis, Haunting in the eyes of 
misery 

She set her teeth tight against the window-fiame, and the 
teais fell thick and fast She was so thankful she could ay, for 
the mad passion she had felt when her eyes were diy flightened 
her If that diendful feeling were to come on when Lady 
Clieveiel was piescnt, she should never he able to contain herself 

Then there was Nil (’hiistopliei—-so good to her—so liuppy 
about Anthony’s in.image , and .ill the while she had these wicked 
feelings 

‘Oh, I lannot help it, L cannot help it' ’ she said m a loud 
wlnspei l>etween liti sobs ‘ O <3od, have pity upon me 1 ’ 

In this way Tma woie out the long hours of the windy moon¬ 
light, till at last, with weary aching limbs, site lay down in lied 
again, and slept tioni meie exhaustion 

While this pool little heait w r as being lnuised with a weight 
too heavy foi it, TNatuio was holding on ha calm inexorable way, 
in unmo\cd and temhle beauty The stdis weie rushing in their 
eternal cumses , the tides swelled to the level of the. last expectant 
weed , the sun wns making brilliant day to busy nations on the 
othei side of the swift eiuth The stienm of human thought and 
deed w r us liui lying and bioademug onw.ud The astronomer was 
at his telescope , the gieat blnps wore lahouimg over the waves , 
the toiling eagerness ol (ommeKC, the tierce spirit of revolution, 
weie only ebbing m brief rest, and sleepless statesmen w r ere 
dreading the possible crisis ot the inonow What weie 0111 little 
Tina and liei trouble m this mighty toirent, rushing fiom one 
awful unknown to anotliei ? Lightei than the smallest centre of 
quivering life in tin* watei diop, hidden and uncared foi as the 
pulse of anguish m tin* hi east of the tiniest bird that has fluttered 
down to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the 
nest torn and empt) 



CHAPTER VI 

Tub next morning, when Cateima was w’aki’d from liei h(uvy 
bleep by Martha bringing m the waim water, the sun was sliming, 
the wind had abated, and those hours of suffering m the night, 
seemed unreal and dienmhke, m spite of weary limbs and aelung 
eyes She got up and began to dress with a strange feeling ot 
'insensibility, as n nothing could make her cry again , and she 
even felt a sort of longing to ho downstairs in the midst of 
company, that she might, get rid of this bcnumlied condition by 
contact 

There are few of us that aie not rathei ashamed of uui sms 
and follies as we look out on the blessed morning sunlight, which 
conies to us like n bright-winged angel beckoning us to quit the 
old path of vanity that sti etches its dreaiy length behind uh , and 
Tma, little as she knew about doctrines and theories, seemed to 
herself to have been lnitli foolish and wicked yesteiday To-day 
she would try to he good , and when she knelt down to bay her 
short prayer—the veiy form she had learned by heart when she 
was ten years old—she added, l O God, help me to bear it f 

That day the prayer seemed to lie answered, for aftei some 
rcmaiks on her pale looks at breakfast, Cater inn passed the 
morning quietly, Miss Asshcr and Captain Wybiow being out 
on a riding excursion In the evening tlieie was a dmner-paity, 
and after Catenna had sung a little. Lady Chcverel, remembering 
that she was ailing, sent her to bed, where she soon sank into a 
deep sleep Body and mind must renew their force to suffer as 
well as to enjoy 

On the morrow, however, it was rainy, and evciy one must 
stay indoors, so it was, resolved that the guests should he taken 
over the house by Sir Christopher, to hear the story of the 
architectural alterations, the family portraits, and the family 
relics. All the party, except Mr Giltil, were m the drawing¬ 
room when the proposition was made, and when Miss Assher 
rose to go, she looked towards Captain Wybrow, expecting to see 

m 
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him rise too, but he kept his seat near the fire, turning his eyes 
towards the newspapei which he had ]>eeu holding unread m Ins 
hand 

‘ Are you not coming, Anthony '(’ said Lady Cheverel, noticing 
Miss Asslier’s look of expectation 

‘I think not, if you’ll excuse me,’ he answered, nsiug ami 
opening the door, ‘ I feel a little chilled this morning, and I am 
afraid of the told rooms and draughts ’ 

Miss Assher reddened, but said nothing, and passed on, Lady 
Cheverel accompanying her 

Catenna was seated at work m the oiiel window It was the 
first tune she and Anthony had been alone together, and she had 
thought befoie that lie wished to avoid her But now, suiuly, 
he wanted to speak to her—he wanted to say something kmd 
Presently ho rose from his scat near tho file, and placed himself 
on the ottoman opposite to hei 

‘ Well, Tma, and how liai e you been all this long time ? ’ 

Both the tone and the words weie an offence to her, the tone 
was so different fiom the old one, the words were so cold and 
unmeaning She answeied, with a little bitterness— 

‘I think you needn’t ask It doesn’t make much difieience 
to you ’ 

‘ Is that the kindest thing you have to say to me aftei my 
Jong absence 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know why you should expect me to say kind things ’ 

Captain Wybrow was silent He wished very much to avoid 
allusions to the past oi comments on the present And yet he 
wished to be well with Catenna He would have liked to caress 
her, make hei presents, and have her think lum very kind to her 
But these women aie plaguy perverse• There’s no bnngmg them 
to look rationally at anything. At last he said, C I hoped you 
would think all the better of me, Tma, for doing as I have done, 
instead of bearing malice towaids me I hoped you would sec 
that it. is the best thing for every one—the best for your happi¬ 
ness too ’ 

‘ Oh pray don’t make love to Miss Assher for the sake of my 
happiness,’ answered Tma 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss Assher entered, to 
fetch her reticule, which lay on the harpsichoid She gave a 
keen glance at Catenna, whose face was flushed, and saying to 
Captain Wybrow with a slight sneer, ‘Since you are so chill I 
wonder you like to sit in the window,’ left the room agam 
immediately 

The lover did not appear much discomposed, but sat quiet a 
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little longer, ;m<l then, seating himself on the music-stool, drew it 
near to Cateima, and, taking her hand, said, ‘Come, Tmn, look 
kindly at me, and Jet us he fi lends l shall always Ik* your 
friend ’ 

‘Thank von,’ said Cntenna, drawing away liei hand ‘Yon 
«ire veiy genetous Jiut pray move away Miss Assliei may 
come m again ’ 

‘ Miss Asshct he hanged ' ’ said Anthony, feeling the fascination 
of old habit, ictuinmg on him m his pioxumty to Catenun He 
put his ami Tound hei waist, and leaned Ins cheek down to hets 
The lips couldn’t help meeting att-ei that, hut the* next moment, 
with heait swelling and tears using, Cateima buist away iiom 
him, and uithed out of the loom 



CHAPTER VII 

Oaterjna tore herself from Anthony with the despemte effoit of 
one who has just self-iecollection enough left to bo eonscious that 
tins fumes of charcoal will master- lus senses uuless he twists a 
way for himself to the iiesh an , but when she 1 cached her own 
loom, she w'as still too intoxicated with that momeutaiy revival 
of old emotions, too much agitated by the sudden return of 
tenderness in her lovei, to know whether pain 01 pleasure pre¬ 
dominated It was as it a inuacle had happened in hoi little 
world ot feeling, and mode the future all vague—a dun morning 
haze of possibilities, instead ol the sombre w'lutiy da} light and 
elear ngid outline ot painful eei tainty 

She telt the need of rapid movement She must walk out in 
spite of the lam Happily, tlieie w T as a thin jdace in the cuitum 
of clouds which seemed to promise that now, about noon, the 
day had a mmd to elear up Cateima thought to herself, ‘I will 
walk to the Mosslands, and cariy Mr Bates the comforter I have 
made for him, and then Lady Clieverel will not wondei so much 
at my going out ’ At the hall dooi Rhe found Rnpei t, the old 
bloodhound, stationed oil the mat, with the determination that 
the first person who was sensible enough to take a walk that 
morning should lia\e the honour of lus approbation and society. 
As he tlmist Ins gieat black and tawny head umlei her hand, 
and wagged his tail with vigorous eloquence, and i cached the 
climax of his welcome l>y jumping up to lick her face, which 
was at a convenient licking height for him, Cutenna felt 
quite grateful to the old dog for his fnendlmess Animals 
aic such agreeable friends—they ask no questions, they pass no 
criticisms. 

The ‘ Mosslands 1 was a i emote part of the gioiuids, cnencled 
by the little stream issuing fioui the pool, and ceitamly, for a 
wet day, Catenua could hardly have chosen a less suitable walk, 
for though the lain was abating, and presently ceased altogether, 
there was still a smait shower falling from the trees which arched 
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over the greater part of her way But she found just tlie desired 
relief flora her feverish excitement in labouring along the wet 
paths with an umbiella that made her nun ache This amount 
of exertion was to hei tiny body what a day’s hunting often was 
to Mi (Jilfil, who at times had km fits of jealousy and sadness 
to get rid of, and wisely had recouiso to nature’s innocent opium 
—fatigue 

When Uatmna reached the pietty arched wooden bridge which 
formed the only entrance to the Mossliiiids for any but webbed 
feet, the sun had masteied the clouds, and was shilling through 
the boughs of the tall elms that made a deep nest foi the gaidenor’s 
cottage—tinning the rumdiops into diamonds, and inviting the 
noHtuitram flowers cieepmg over the poieh and low-thatched loof 
to lift up then flame-eolouied heads once more The looks were 
eawmg with many-voiced monotony, apparently—by a remaikable 
appioximation to human intelligence—finding great conveinational 
# resources m the change of weather The mossy tin f, studded with 
the bioad blades of maish-lovmg plants, told that Mi Bates’s nest 
was lather damp m the best of weather, but lie was of opinion 
that a little external moistuie would huit no man who was not 
perveisely neglectful of that obvious and piovidcutuil antidote, 
rum-and-water 

Catorina loved this nest Every object m it, eveiy sound that 
haunted it, had been familiar to her fioiu the dayb when she had 
been carried thither on Mi Bates’s arm, making little cawing 
noises to imitate the rooks, clapping hei hands at the gieei. frogs 
leaping in the moist glass, and hxmg gra\o eyes on the gardener’s 
fowls cluek-eluckiug under then pens Anil now the hpot looked 
prettier to hei than ever , it was so out of the way of Miss Asslier, 
with her brilliant beauty, and personal claims, and small civil 
remarks She thought Mr Bates would not Le come into his 
dinner yet, so she would sit dow'n and wait foi him 

But she was mistaken Mi Bates w r as seated m Ins arm-chair, 
with his pocket-handkerchief thiown over Ins fare as the most 
eligible mode, of passing away those supeiflous hours between meals 
when the weathei dnveB a man indoors Boused by the funous 
barking of his chained bull-dog, he descried his little favourite 
approaching, and forthwith piesented himself at the doorway, 
looking disproportionately tall compaied with the height of his 
cottage The bulldog, meanwhile, unbent from the seventy of 
his official demeanour, and commenced a friendly interchange of 
ideas with Bupert 

Mr. Bates’s hair was now grey, but his frame was none the 
less stalwait, and his face looked all the redder, making an artistic 
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contrast with the deep blue of Inn cotton neckerchief, and of his 
linen apron twisted into a girdle lound his waist 

‘ Why, dang my boottons, Miss Tiny,’ he exclaimed, * hoo coom 
ye to coom oot dabblin’ youi fact laike a little Muscovy duck, sich 
a day as this ? Not but what ai’m delaighted to sae ye Here, 
Hesther,' he called to his old humpbacked housekeeper ‘ tek the 
young ledy’s oombrella an’ spread it oot to dray. Coom, coom in, 
Miss Tiny, an’ set ye doon by the faire an’ dray yer faet, an’ hev 
summat warm to kupe ye from ketchin’ coold ’ 

Mr Bates led the way, stooping under the door-places, into 
his small sitting-room, and, shaking the patchwork cushion m his 
arm-clian, moved it to within a good roasting distance of the 
blazing fiic 

‘Thank you, uncle Bates’ (Caterina kept up her childish 
epithets for liei friends, and this was one ot them), ‘ not quite so 
close to the fire, lor I am warm with walking ’ 

‘Eh, but yei shoes aie fame an’ wet, an’ ye must put up yer 
faet on the fender Rure big faet, bamt ’em?—aboot the saize of 
a good big spoon I woondei ye can nick a shift to stan’ on ’em. 
Now, what’ll ye hev to warm yer msaidc?—a drop o’ hot elder 
wain, now?’ 

‘No, not anything to drink, thank you it isn’t very long 
since breakfast,’ said Cateima, drawing out Abe comfoitei fioni 
her deep pocket Pockets weie capaiious in those days ‘Look 
here, uncle Bates, lieie is what I came, to bring you I made it 
on purpose for you You must wear it this winter, and give your 
red one to old Brooks ’ 

‘ Eh, Miss Tmy, this is a beauty An’ ye made it all wi’ yer 
little fingers for an old feller laike mae 1 I tek it very kamd on 
ye, an’ I behave ye I’ll wear it, and be piood on’t too These 
sthraipps, blue an’ whaite, now, they mek it uncommon putty ’ 

* Yes, that will suit your complexion, you know, bettei than 
the old scai let one I know Mrs Sharp will be more m love with 
you than ever when she rocs you in the new one ’ 

‘ My complexion, ye little roogue 1 ye’re a-laughm’ at me But 
talkin’ o' complexions, what a beautiful colour the bnde as is to 
be has on her cheeks 1 Dang my boottons 1 she looks fame and 
handsome o’ hnssbaek—sits as upraight as a dart, wi’ a figure like 
a statty > Misthress Sharp lias promised to put me behaind one o’ 
the doors when the ladies are comm’ doon to dinner, so aB I may 
sae the young un i’ full dress, wi’ all her curls an’ that. Misthress 
Sharp says she’s almost beautifuller nor my ledy was when she 
was yoong, an’ I think yell noot fawd many i’ the counthry as’ll 
coom up to that.’ 
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‘ Yes, Miss Assher ih \eiy handsome,’ said Uuteima, rather 
faintly, feeling the scum* of her own insignificance returning at this 
picture of th<* lmpiession Miss Asshei made on others 

1 Well, an’ I hope she's good too, an’ll mek a good naice to Sir 
Uristhifei an’ my ledy. Mistiness CJrithn, the maid, says as she’s 
rcther tutcliy and fmd-fautm’ aboot her rlootlies, laike But she’s 
yoong—she’s yooug, that'll wear otf when she’s got a hoosband, 
an’ children, an’ biimmat else to thiuk cm Sn Cnsthifcr’s fain 
an’ delaiglited, I cam see He says to me th’ other moinm’, says 
he, “Well, Bates, what do jou think of your > oung misthiess as is 
to be ,f ” An’ 1 says, “ Wliay, yei honom, I think she’s as fain a 
lass as iver I set eyes on , an’ l wish the Captain luck in a fam 
family, an’ youi honoui laifc an’ health to see’t ” Mr Wairen 
says as the masthei s all for foirarilm’ the weddm’, an’ it’ll very 
laike Ih* afore the* autumn’s end ’ 

As Mr Bates ian on, Cateima felt something like a painful 
'contraction at liei hc*art ‘Yes,’ she s.ud, nsmg, ‘I daresay it 
will. Sir Chnstopher is very anxious for it But I must go, 
uncle Bates, Lady Cheverel will be wanting me*, and it is your 
dmnei-timc ’ 

‘ Nay, my dinner doon’t sinmfy a bit, but I moosn’t kaep ye 
if my ledy wants ye Though I lievn t thanked ye half anoot for 
the comfitei —the wrapraskil, as they eall’t My teikms, it’s a 
beauty But ye look veiy wliaitc and sadly, Miss Tiny , I doubt 
ye’re pooily , an’ tins walking i’ th’ wet isn’t good for ye ’ 

‘Oh yes, it is indeed,’ said Cateima, hastening out, and taking 
up her umbiella fiom the kitchen floor ‘I must really go now , 
bo good bye 1 

She tripped of!, calling Kupert, wdnle the good gaidencr, his 
hands thrust deep m his pockets, stood looking attei her and 
shaking his head with Mthei a melancholy air. 

‘She gets moor nodi ami dilluat than iver,’ lie said, half to 
himself and half to Hester ‘ l shouldn’t woonder if she fades 
away laike them cyclamens as f transplanted She puts me i’ 
mamd on ’em somehow, hangm’ ou their little thm stalks, so 
whaite an’ tinder ’ 

The poor little thing made her way back no longei hungering 
for the cold moist air as a counteractive of mwaid excitement, 
but with a chill at her heart which made the outward chill only 
depressing The golden sunlight beamed through the dnppmg 
boughs like a Shechmah, or visible divine piesence, and the birds 
Were chirping and trilling their new autumnal songs so sweetly, it 
seemed as if then throats, as well as the air, were all the clearer 
for the ram; but Caterma moved through all this joy and beauty 
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like a poor wounded level et painfully dragging its little body 
through the sweet cloven-tufts—for it, sweet in yam Mr Bates’s 
words about Sir Olmstopher’s joy, Miss Assher’s lieauty, and the 
nearness of the wedding, had come upon hex like the pressuie of a 
eold hand, rousing her fiom confused dozing to a perception of 
hard, familiar realities It is so with emotional natures, whose 
thoughts aie no more than the fleeting shadows cast by feeling 
to them \\ ords are farts, anil even when known to be false, have 
a mastery ovei their smiles and tears Cntenna entered her own 
room again, with no othei change fiom her former state of 
despondency and wretchedness than an additional sense of injury 
from Anthony His behaviour towards her in the morning was a 
new wrong To snatch a carets when she justly claimed an 
expiession of penitence, of legiet, of sympathy, was to make more 
light of hei than over 



CHAPTER VIII 

Tiiat evening Miss Assliri seemed to cany herself with unusual 
haughtiness, ami was coldly obsei vnnt of Catmna Theie was 
unmistakably thunder m tin* tnr Captain Wybrow appealed to 
take the matter lery easily, and was inclined to bra\e it out by 
paying more than ordinary attention to Oaterma Mr Uilfil had 
, induced her to play a game at di aughta with lum, Lady Asshei 
being seated .it piequet with Sn Ohristophei, and Mihb Asshei m 
detei mined conveisation with Lady Cheveiel Anthony, thus left 
as an odd uuit, saunteied up to Uatei inn's chan, and leaned behind 
hei, watching the game Tina, with all the lemembiaucis ot the 
moimng thick upon Inn, felt her cheeks Incoming moie ami mole 
emnson, and at last said impatiently, ‘I wish you would go away 

This happened directly undei the view of Miss Assher, who 
sum Cater ihh’h reddening cheeks, saw that she said something 
impatiently, and that Captain W> hi mv moved away m consequence 
Them was anothei person, too, who hail noticed this incident with 
stiong mteiest, and who was moieovei awuie that Miss Asshei 
not only saw, but keenly olweived what was passing That 
other person was Mr Oil hi, and he diew some painful conclusions 
which heightened his anxiety foi C.iterma 

The next moi mng, m spite of the fine weather, Miss Assher 
declined iidmg, and Lady Cheverel, perceiving that there was 
something wrong between the lovers, took rare that they should 
be left together tn the diawmg-room. Miss AsHher, seated outlie 
sofa near the the, was busy with some fancy-w T ork, in which she 
seemed bent on making gieat progress this morning Captain 
Wybrow sat opposite with a newspaper m his hand, fiom which 
he obligingly read extiaets with an elaborately easy an, wilfully 
unconscious of the contemptuous silence with which she puisued 
her filigree wink At length he put down the paper, which he 
could no longci pretend not to have exhausted, and Miss Assher 
then said— 

1 You seem to bo on very intimate terms with Miss Sarti.’ 
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'With Tina? oh yes, she h.iH always boon the pet of the 
house, you know We have been quite brother and sister 
together ’ 

‘Sisters don’t generally colour so veiy deeply when their 
brothel s appioacli them ' 

‘ Does she coloui ? 1 ucvei noticed it Put she’s a timid 
little thing ’ 

‘It would be muih letter if you would not In? so hypocritical, 
Captain Wybiow I am confident there lias been some flittataon 
between you Miss Saiti, m hei position, would nevci speak to 
you with the petulance sin did last night, if you had not given 
hei some kind of claim on you ’ 

‘My de.u Beat] ice, now do be reasonable, do ask yourself 
what earthly probability there is that I should think of fluting 
with poor little Tma A there anything about hei to attract that 
sort of attention ? She is moie child than woman One thinks 
of her as a little gill to be petted and played with ’ 

‘Pray, what weie you ploying at with hei yesterday morning, 
when l came in unexpectedly, aud hei cheeks weie flushed, and 
hei hands ti emblmg ? ’ 

‘Yesteiday morning ? —Oh, I lemembei You know I always 
tease hei about Gilfil, who is m er head and ears m love with her , 
and she is nugiy at that,—perhaps, because she .likes him They 
were old playfellows years liefoie I came liei e, and Sir Clinstopher 
has set his heart on their mailying ’ 

‘ Captain Wybrow, you are very false. It had nothing to do 
with Mi Gilfil that she colouietl last night when you leaned ovei 
hei chair You might just as well be candid If youi own mmd 
is not made up, pray do no violence to yourself I am quite ready 
to give way to Miss Haiti's superior attractions Understand 
that, so f.ir as I am com emed, you arc perfectly at liberty I 
decline any sliaie in the affection of a man who forfeits my icspeet 
by duplicity ’ 

In saymg this Miss Assher rose, and was sweeping haughtily 
out of the loom, when Captain Wybiow placed himself before her, 
and took hei hand 

‘ Dear, dear Beatrice, be patient, do not judge me so rashly. 
Sit down again, sweet,’ he added m a pleading voice, pressing both 
her hands between his, and leading her back to the sofa, where he 
sat down lieside her. Miss Assher was not unwilling to be led 
back or to listen, but she retained her cold and haughty expression. 

‘ Cap you not trust me, Beatrice ? Can you not believe mo, 
although theie may he things I am unable to explain?’ 

‘ Why should there be anything you are unable to explain ? 
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An honourable man will not be placed in cimimstances which he 
cannot explain to the woman he seeks to make his wife He will 
not ask hei to Mteve that he acts properly , he will let hei hum 
that he does so Let me go, sir ’ 

She attempted to use, but he passed his hand round her waist 
and detained her 

‘Now, Beatrice deal,’ he said imploringly, ‘can you not under¬ 
stand that theie are things a man doesn't like to talk about— 
secrets that he must keep for the sake of otlieis, and not fin lus 
own Hake? Jib eiy tiling that relates to myself you may ask me, 
but do not ask me to tell other people’s secrets Don’t you 
understand me 1 ’ 

‘Oh yen,’ Raul Miss Assher scornfully, ‘I understand When¬ 
ever you make love to a woman—that is her secret, which you arc 
bound to keep fin hei But it is folly to be talking in this way, 
Captum Wybrow It is very plain that there ih some i elation 
more than friendship between you and Mi&s Sarti Since you can¬ 
not explain that relation, there is no more to be said lietween us ’ 

1 Confound it, Beatrice 1 you'll drive me mad Can a fellow 
help a gill’s falling in love with linn'* Such things are always 
happening, hut men don’t talk of them These fancies will spring 
up without the slightest foundation, especially when a woman sees 
few people , they die out again when there is no en< ouragement 
If you could like me, you ought not to be suipused that othei 
people can , you ought to think the better of them for it ’ 

‘ You mean to say, then, that Miss Sarti is m love with you, 
without your evei having made love to hei ’ 

‘ Do not press me to say such things, dearest It is enough 
that you know I love you—that I am devoted to you. You 
naughty queen, you, you know there is no chance for any one else 
where you are You are only fomenting me, to piove your 
power over me But don’t be too cruel, for you know they say I 
have another heart-disease besides love, and these scenes bung on 
terrible palpitations.’ 

‘ But I must have an answer to this one question,’ said Miss 
Assher, a little softened ‘ has there been, or is there, any love on 
your side towards Miss Saiti? I have nothing to do with her 
feelings, but I have a right to know yours ’ 

‘ I like Tma very much, who would not luce such a little 
simple thing? You would not wish me not to like her* But 
love—that is a very different affair One haB a brotherly affection 
for such a woman as Tma, but it is anothei sort of woman that 
one loves ’ 

These last woids were made doubly significant by a look of 
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tenderness, and a kiss imprinted on the hand Captain Wybrow 
held in hi* Mina Assher was conquered It was so far from 
probable that Anthony should love that pale insignificant little 
thing—so highly probable that he should adme the beautiful Miss 
Asslier On the whole, it was rather giatifymg that other 
women should be languishing foi hei handsome lover, he really 
was an exquisite cieatuie Pool Miss Sarti * Well, she would 
get over it 

Captain Wybiow saw Ins advantage ‘Come, sweet love,’ he 
continued, ‘let us talk no moic about unpleasant things You 
will keep Tina's seciet, and lie very kind to hei- won t you ?— 
for my sake. Hut you will ude out now? See what a glorious 
day it is fin riding Let me order, the horses. I’m terribly m 
want of the air Come, gi\ e me one forgiving kiss, and say you 
will go * 

Mihs Asshei complied with the double lequest, and then went 
to equip heibclf foi the ildc, while hei lover walked to the stables 



CHAPTER IX 

Meanwhile Mr Gilfll, who hud a heavy weight on Ihr mind, 
had watched foi the moment when, the two elder ladies having 
driven out, Uateiina would piobably l>o .done in Lady Oheveiel’s 
sittmg-ioom He went up and knocked at the door 

‘Come in,’ Mid the sweet mellow voire, always tlinlhng to 
him as the Hound of npplmg watei to tlie thirsty 

He enteied and found Catania stan<lmg m Home confusion, as 
if she had been staitled from a levene She felt, lelieved when 
she saw it was Maynard, but, the next moment, felt a little 
pettish that he should have come to interrupt ami fnghten her 
‘ Oh, it is you, Maynard' Do you want Lady Olieveiel ? ’ 

‘No, Catenna,’ he ausweie-d giavety, ‘I want you 1 have 
something \ery particular, to say to you Will you let ine sit 
down with you foi half an houi * ’ 

‘Yes, dear old pi each cr,’ said Catenna, sitting down with an 
air of weariness , ‘ what is it ?’ 

Mi Ciilhl placed himself opposite to her, and said, ‘I hope 
you will not be hmt, Catemu, by what I am going lo say to 
you. I do not speak from any othei feelings than leal affection 
and anxiety foi you T put eveiythmg else uul of the question 
You know you are more to me than all the woild , but I will not 
thrust befoie you a feeling which you are unable to leturn. I 
speak to you as a biother—the old Maynard that used to scold 
you foi getting your fishing-line tangled ten yeats ago You will 
not believe that I have any mean, selfibh motive m mentioning 
things that are painful to you ? * 

‘ No, I know you are very good,” said Catenna, abstractedly. 
‘From what I saw yesterday evening/ Mr Gilfal went on, 
Hesitating and colouimg slightly, ‘ I am led to fear—pray foi give 
me if I am wrong, Catenna—that you—that Captain Wybrow is 
base enough still to trifle with your feelings, that he still allows 
himself to behave to you as no man ought who is the declared 
lover of another woman/ 
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‘What do you mean, Maynaid '(’ said Catenna, with anger 
flashing from her eyes ‘ Do you mean that I let him make love 
to me * What right have you to think that of me 1 What do 
you mean that you saw yesterday evening 1 ’ 

‘Do not be angiy, Oatoima 1 ilont suspect you of doing 
wrong I only suspect that heartless puppy of behaving so as to 
keep awake feelings m you that not only destroy yoiu own peace 
of mind, but may lead to very l>ad consequences with regard to 
others 1 want to warn you that Miss Assher has her eyes open 
on what passes between you and Captain Wybrow, and X feel 
Buie she is getting jealous of you Pray be veiy careful, Catenna, 
and try to behave -with politeness and indifference to him You 
must see by this time that he is not woith the feeling you have 
given him He's moie distill bed at his puke beating one too 
many in a minute, than at all the misery he has caused you by 
his foolish tiiflmg' 

‘You ought not to speak so of him, Maynaid,’ saLd Caterina, 
passionately * He is not what you tlnnk He did caie foi me, 
he did love me , only he wanted to do what his unde wished ’ 
‘Oh, to be suie' I know it is only fiom the most virtuous 
motives that lie does what is most convenient to himself ’ 

Mi Gilfil paused He lelt that he was getting irritated, and 
defeatmg his own object Presently he continued in a calm and 
affectionate tone 

‘I will say no more about what I think of him, Catenna 
But whether he loved you oi not, his position now with Miss 
Assher is such that any love you may cliensh for him can bung 
uotlnng but miseiy God knows, I don’t expect you to leave off 
loving him at a moment’s notice Tune and absence, and trying 
to do what is right, are the only cures If it weie not that Su 
Chnstoplier ami Lady Cheveiel would be displeased and puzzled 
at your wishing to leave home just now, I would beg you to pay 
a visit to my sister She and her husband are good cieatuies, and 
would make their house a home to you But 1 could not mge 
the thing just now without giving a spivial leasofl , and what is 
most of all to be dieodcd is the laismg of any suspicion m Sir 
Chnstopher’s mind of what has happeued in the pant, or of your 
picsent feelings You think so too, don’t you, Tma f ’ 

Mr Gilfil paused again, but Caterina said nothing She was 
looking away from him, out of the window, and her eyes were 
filling with tears He rose, and, advancing a little towards her, 
held out his hand and said— 

‘Forgive me, Catenna, for inti tiding on your feelings in this 
way. I was so afraid you might not be aware how Miss Assher 
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watched you Remeinbci, I entreat you, that the peace of the 
whole family depends on voui power of governing yourself Only 
say you foigive me before I go ’ 

‘Deal, good Maynard,’ she said, stretching out her little 1 hand, 
and taking two of his largo fingeis m hei gras]), while her tears 
flowed fast, ‘I am vciy cross to you But my heart is breaking 
I don’t know wh.it 1 do flood-bye* ’ 

He stooped down, kissed the little hand, and then left the 
room 

‘The cursed seoundiel 1 ’ he muttered between Ins teeth, as be 
dosed the dooi behind lum ‘ If it weie not for Rir Chnstophei, 
I should like to pound him into paste to poison puppies like 
himself 1 ’ 



CHAPTER X 

That owning Captain Wvbiow, returning from a long ride with 
Miss Assher, wmt up to his dressing 100111, and sealed himself 
with an air ol considerable lassitude befoie his nunoi The 
reflection theic presented of his exquisite self was eeitamly paler 
and more woin than usual, and might excuse the anxiety with 
which he first felt his pulse, and then laid his hand on his heart 
‘ It’s a devil of a position this tor a man to he m,’ was the 
tram of Ins thought, as he kept his eyes fixed on the glass, while 
he. leaued hack in his chan, and eiossed his hands behind his 
head, ‘between two jealous women, and both ot them as ready 
to take fiie as tinder And in my state of liculth, too ' I should 
be glad enough to mn away fiom the whole affair, and go oft to 
some lotos-eating place 01 othei where there are no women, or 
only women w T ho are too sleepy to he jealous Here am I, doing 
nothing to please myself, trying to do the best thing for every¬ 
body else, and all the comfort T get is to have fire shot at ine from 
women’s eyes, and venom spirted at me from women's tongues. 
If Beatrue takes another jealous fit into her head--and it’s likely 
enough, Tma is so unmanageable - I don’t know what storm she 
may raise And any hitch m this mamage, especially of that 
sort, might be a fatal business for the old gentleman J wouldn’t 
have such a blow fall upon him foi a great deal Besides, a man 
must be mained some time m his life, and I could haidly do 
better than marry Beatrice. She’s an uncommonly fiue woman, 
and I’m really very fond of her, and as I shall let her have hei 
own way, her temper won’t signify much. I wish the wedding 
was over and done with, for this fuss doesn’t Buit me at all. I 
haven’t been half so well lately That scene about Tma this 
morning quite upset me. Poor little Tma 1 What a little 
simpleton it was, to set her heart on me m that way 1 But blie 
ought to see how impossible it is that things should be different 
If she would but understand how kindly I feel towaids her, and 
make up her mind to look on me as a friend,—but that is what 
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one never can get a woman to do Beatrice is very good-natured; 
I’m sure she would he kind to the little thing It would be a 
great comfoit if Tina would take to Gil hi, if it were only in 
anger against me He'd make her a capital husband, and I 
should like to Bee the little grasshopper happy If I had been in 
a different position, I would certainly have married her myself, 
but that was out of the question with my responsibilities to Sir 
Christopher I think a little persuasion liom my uncle would 
bring hei to accept Gilfil; I know she would never be able to 
oppose my uncle’s wishes And if they weie once married, she’s 
such a loving little thing, she would soon be billing and cooing 
with him as if she had never known me It would certainly be 
the best thing for her happiness if that marriage weie hastened 
Heigho ’ Those are lucky fellowB that have no women falling m 
love with them It’s a confounded responsibility ’ 

At this point m his meditations he turned his head a little, so 
as to get a three-quartei view of Iiih face , Cleaily it was the 
‘ dono tnfeltce della bellezza ’ that laid these onerous duties upon 
him—an idea which naturally suggested that he should nng for 
his valet 

For the next few days, howevn, there was such a cessation of 
threatening symptoms as to allay the anxiety both of Captain 
Wybrow and Mr Gilfil All earthly things have their lull e\ en 
on nights when the most unappeasable wind is raging, there will 
be a moment of stillness befoie it crashes among the boughs 
again, and storms against the window's, and howls like a thousand 
lost demons through the keyholes 

Miss AsBliei appealed to be in the highest good-humoui , 
Captain Wybrow was raoie assiduous than usual, and was very 
circumspect m his behavioui to Catennn, on whom Miss Asshci 
bestowed unwonted attentions The weather was brilliant, them 
weie riding excursions in the mornings and dnmer-paities m the 
evenings Consultations m the hbiury between Sir Christopher 
and Lady Assher seemed to be leadiug to a satisfactory result, 
and it was understood that this visit at Cheveicl Manor would 
terminate in another foitmght, when the pi eparations for the 
wedding would !>e earned forwaid with all despatch at Farleigh. 
The Baronet seemed every day moie radiant. Accustomed to 
view people who entered into his plans by the* pleasant light 
which his own stiong will and bright hopefulness w*ere always 
ousting on the fntuie, he saw nothing but peisonal chroma and 
promising domestic qualities m Miss Assher, whose quickness of 
eye and taste in externals foinied a leal ground of sympathy 
between her and Sir Christopher Lady Cheveiel’s enthusiasm 
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never rone above tbe tempeiute matk of calm satisfaction, and, 
having quite her shaie of the mtical acumen which characterises 
the mutual estimates of the fair sex, she had a moie moderate 
opinion of Miss Asshei's qualities She suspected that the fair 
Beat lice had n shaip and impel ious temper , and being herself, on 
pminple and by habitual self-command, the most deferential of 
wives, she noticed with disappioval Miss Assher’s occasional air 
of authority towards Captain Wybrow A proud woman who 
has learned to submit, carries all her pride to the reiufoi cement 
of liei submission, and looks down with severe superiority oil all 
feminine assumption as ‘ unbecoming ’ Lady Oheverel, however, 
(onfhied her uiticisms to the privacy ot her own thoughts, and, 
with a reticence which I fear may.seem incredible, did not use 
them as a means of disturbing her husband’s complacency 

And Oateima? How did she pass these sunny autumn days, 
in winch the skies seemed to be smiling on the family gladness ? 
To her the change m Miss Asshei’s manner was unaccountable. 
Those compassionate attentions, those smiling condescensions, 
were torture to Catenna, who was constantly tempted to repulse 
them with auger She thought, ‘Perhaps Anthony has told her 
to he kind to poor Tina’ This was an msult He ought to 
have known that the mere presence of Miss Assher wus painful to 
hei, that Mirk Assher ’s smiles scorched her, that Miss Asslier’s 
kind words were' like poison stings iiiflaming her to madness. 
And lie—Anthony--he was evidently repenting of the tendemuss 
he had been k'tiayed into that morning* in the drawing-ioom. 
He was cold and distant and civil to hei, to w T aid off Beatrice’s 
suspicions, and Beatrice could be so giacious now, because she was 
sure of Anthony's entire devotion Well 1 and so it ought to be 
—and she ought not to wish it otherwise And yet—oh, he wax 
crutl to her She could nevei have liehaved so to him To 
make hei love him so to speak such tender words—to givo hei 
such cat esses, and then to behave as if such things had nevei 
been He had given hor the poison that seemed so sweet while 
she was dunking it, and now it was m hei blood, and she was 
helpless 

With this tempest pent up in her bosom, tbe poor child went 
up to her room eveiy night, and there it all burst forth. There, 
with loud whispers and sobs, restlessly pacing up and down, lying 
on the hard flora, courting cold and weariness, she told to the 
pitiful listening night the anguish which she could pour into no 
mortal ear. But always sleep came at last, and always in the 
morning the leactive calm that enabled her to live through the 
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It is amazing how long a young frame will go on battling with 
this Hurt of bee let wretchedness, and yet show no tiaees of the 
conflict for any hut sympathetic eyeR The veiy delnaey of 
Catenna’s usual uppeaiaucc, her natuial paleness and habitually 
quiet mouse like ways, made any symptoms of fatigue and suffering 
less noticeable And hei singing- the one thing m winch she 
ceased to 1 m* passive, and lietame prominent— lost none of its 
energy She herself sometimes wondeicd how it was that, whether 
she felt *ad or angiy, ciushed with the sense of Anthony’s indiffer¬ 
ence, 01 burning Tfcith impatience undei Miss Assher’s attentions, 
it wjs always a relief to hei to smg Those full deep notes she 
sent foith seemed to be lifting the pain fioin hei heart—seemed 
to be rairymg away the madnesH from her hi am 

Thus Ladv Ohe\erel noticed no change in t’ntci mu, and it was 
only Mi Gilfil who diseerned with anxiety the feverish spot that 
sometimes lose mi hei cheek, tluj deepening violet tint under hei 
eyes, and the strange absent glance, the unhealthy glittei of the 
beautiful eyes themselves 

But those agitated nights weie pioducing a more fatal effect 
than was repiescnted by these blight out wind changes 



CHAPTER XI 

Tfih following Sunday, the morning being lamy, it wmk determined 
that the Lundy should not. go to Cumhcrmooi Chinch as usual, 
hut that Mi (iilfil, who had only an atteiuoon seivice at, his 
cuiiuy, should (onduct the morning seivne iu flu* chapel 

Just hctoic the appointed houi ot eleven, Catcnna came down 
into the di aw lug-100111, looking so unusually ill as to call forth an 
anxious niijimy fioni Lad\ Ohevciel, who, on learning that she 
had a Heveie liuuhuhe, insisted that she should not attend sennet, 
and at once packed lici up comfoituldy on a sofa ncai the hrt, 
putting a volume of Tillotson’s Seimous into liei hands—as 
appmpiiate leading, if Catcnna should feel equal to that means 
of edification 

Excellent medicine loi the mind aie the good Archbishop's 
sermons, hut a medicine, unhappily, not suited to Tina's <ase 
She sat with the hook open on her knees, hei daik ejes fixed 
vacantly oil the portiait of that handsome Lady Cheveiel, wile of 
the notuhle Sn Anthony She ga/ed at the pictuie without 
thinking of it, and the fail blonde dame seemed to look down on 
hei with that lieuignant unconcern, that mild wondei, with which 
happy self-possessed women are apt to look down on their* 
agitated and weakei sisteis 

Catcnna was thinking of the neai future - of the wedding that 
was so soon to come of all she would have to live tlnough m the 
next months 

‘ f wusli I could be very ill, and die before then,’ she thought 
‘When people get veiy ill, they don’t inmil about things Poor 
Patty Richards looked so happy when she was in a decline She 
didu t seem to eaie any more aljout her lover that she was engaged 
to be man led to, and she liked the smell of the flowers so, tint 
I used to take her Oh, if I tuuld but like anything—if I could 
but think about anythiug else 1 If these dieadful teehugs would 
go away, I wouldn’t mind about not being happy I wouldn’t 
want anything—and I could do what would please Sir Christopher 
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and Lady Oheverel But when that rage and anger comes into me, 
I don’t know what to do I don’t teel the ground under me; I only 
feel my head and heart beating, and it seems as if I must do 
something dreadful Oh ' I wonder if any one ever felt like me 
befoio I must be veiy wicked But God will have pity on me , 
He knows all I have to bear ’ 

In this way the tune wore on till Tma heard the sound of voices 
along the passage, and became conscious that the volume of 
Tillotson had slipped on the floor. She had only just picked it up, 
and seen with alaim that the pages wore bent, when Lady Ahshei, 
Beat] ice, and Captain Wybrow entered, all with that birak and 
cheerful an which a sermon is often observed to produce when 
it is quite finished. 

Lady Assliei at once came and seated herself by Oatenna 
lloi ladyship hail been considerably lefieshed by a doze, and was 
. in great force for monologue 

‘ Well, my deal Miss Sarti, and how do you feel now ? a little 
better, I sec I thought you would be, sitting quietly here These 
headarhes, now, aio all from weakness You must not over-oxert 
yomself, mid you must take bitters I used to have just the same 
soit of headaches when 1 was your age, and old Di Samson used 
to say to my mothei, “ Madam, what your daughter suffers from 
is weakness ’’ He was such a curious old man, was Dr Samson 
But I wish you could have heurd the sermon this morning Such 
an excellent sermon 1 It was about the ten vugms five of them 
were foolish, and five were clever, you know, and Mi. Gilfil 
explained all that What a very pleasaut young mail he is * so 
veiy quiet and agreeable, and such a good hand at whist I wish 
we had him at Farleigh Sir John would have liked him beyond 
anything , he is so good-tempered at cards, and he was such a man 
for cards, was Sir John Anil our reotoi is a very irritable man , 
he can't beai to lose his inoucy at cards I don’t think a clergy¬ 
man ought to mmd about losing his money , do you 1 —do you now v 

1 Oh pray, Lady Asslier,’ interposed Beatrice, m her usual tone 
of superiority, * do not weary poor Oatenna with such uninteresting 
questions. Your head seems veiy bad still, deal,’ she continued, m 
a condoling tone, to Oatenna; * do take my vinaigrette, and keep 
it in your pocket. It will perhaps refresh you now ami then ’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ answered Oatenna , ‘ I will not take it away 
from you ’ 

* Indeed, dear, I never use it, you must take it,’ Miss Assher 
persisted, holding it cloHe to Tina’s hand Tma coloured deeply, 
pushed the vinaigrette away with some impatience, and said, 
‘Thank you, I nevei use those things. I don't like vinaigrettes.’ 
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Mias Assher returned the vinaigrette to her pocket in surprise 
and haughty silence, and Captain Wybrow, who had looked on in 
some alarm, said hastily, ‘ See ' it is quite blight out of doors now 
There is time for a walk befoie luncheon Come, Beatrice, put 
on your hat and cloak, and let us have halt an houi’s walk on the 
gravel ’ 

‘ Yes, do, my dear,’ said Lady Assher, ‘ and I will go and see if 
Su Chi istopher is having his walk in the gallery/ 

As soon as the dooi had closed behind the two ladies, Captain 
Wybrow, standing with his back to the file, turned town ids 
Catcnna, and said in a tone of earnest remonstrance, ‘My dear 
Catenna, let me beg of you to exercise more control o\ cr your 
feelings, you are really mde to Miss Assher, and I can see that 
she is quite hurt. Considei how strange your behaviour must 
appear to her She will wonder what can be the anise of it 
Come, dear Tina,’ he added, approaching hei, and attempting to 
take hei hand, ‘foi your own sake let me entreat you to iccene 
her attentions politely She leally feels very kindly towards you, 
and I should be so happy to see you friends ’ 

Catenna was already m such a state of diseased susceptibility 
that the most innocent words from Captain Wybrow would have 
been lrntatmg to her, as the whnr of the most delicate wing will 
afflict a nervous patient But this tone of benevolent remonstinnee 
w.is intolerable. He hail inflicted a great and unrepented injury 
on her, and now he assumed an air of benevolence towards her 
This was a new outrage His profession of goodwill was insolence. 

Catenna snatched away her hand and said indignantly, ‘ Leave 
me to myself, Captain Wybrow ' I do not disturb you ’ 

‘ Catenna, why will you be so violent—so unjust to me ? It 
is for you that I feel anxious Miss Assher has already noticed 
how strange your behavioui is both to her and me, and it puts me 
into a veiy difficult position What can I say to her ? ’ 

‘Say?’ Catenna burst forth with intense bitterness, using, and 
moving towards the door, * say that I am a poor silly girl, and 
have fallen m love with you, and am jealous of her , but that you 
have never had any feeling but pity for me—you have nevei 
behaved with anything moie than fncndlmess to me Tell her 
that, and she will think all the better of you 1 

Tina uttered this as the bitterest sarcasm her ideas would 
furnish her with, not having the faintest suspicion that the 
Rarcasm denved any of its bitterness from truth Underneath all 
her sense of wrong, which was rather instinctive than reflective— 
underneath all the madness of her jealousy, and her ungovernable 
impulses of resentment and vindictiveness—underneath all this 
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scorching passion tlicic won; still left some hidden eiystal dews of 
trust, of self-iepionf, of belief that Anthony Mas tiymg to do the 
right Love lud not all gone to feed the files ot hatied Tma 
still tilisted that Anthony felt moie toi hex than he seemed to leel , 
she was still far tioin suspetting him nt a wumg which a woman 
resentb even more than nnonstaney And she thiew out tins 
taunt simply as the most intense cxpieHsion idle could find for tin 1 
angei of the moment 

As sin stood neai ly in the middle of the loom, hei little body 
tiemblmg undir the shoi L ot passions too strong toi it, hei veiy 
h]»s ]>ale, and hei eyes gleaming, the dooi opened, and Miss Asshei 
appeared, tall, blooming, and splendid, in hei w r alkmg lostume 
As she entered, hei faee woie the smile appiopiute to the exits 
and entianees of a young lady wdio feeds that her piesenee is an 
interesting fact, but the next moment she looked at Oatenna 
,\vitli giave smpnse, and then thiew a glance of angry su^piiurn 
at Oaptain Wybiow, who woie an an of wealines-, and vexation 
‘Perhaps you aie too much engaged to walk out, Oaptain 
Wybiow ? I will go alone ' 

‘No, no, I am lonung,’ lie answered, liunying hnvaids hei, and 
leading hei out of the loom , le«\ing pool Oatenim to feel nil the 
reaiturn of .shame and self lepioach uttei liei outbuist ot passion 



CHAPTER XII 

* 

‘ Pray, wh;it is likely to he the next scene in the drama between 
you ami Miss Haiti V said Miss Asshei to Captain Wybrow as 
soon as they weie out on the gravel *It would be agiccablc to 
have some idea of what is coming ’ 

Captain Wybiow was silent He felt out of liumoui, weaned, 
annoyed There eonie moments when one almost determines 
nevei again to oppose anything but dead silence to an angry 
woman ‘Now then, confound it,’ he said to himself, ‘ T'rn 
going to he lutteied on the otliei Hank ’ He lookeil icsolutely at 
the hour,on, with something more like a fiown on his face than 
Beatnee had cvei seen there 

Aftei a pause ot two 01 tluee minutes, she continued in a still 
haughtier tone, ‘ I suppose you me aware. Captain Wybiow, that. 
1 expect an explanation of w T hat I have just seen ’ 

‘ I have no explanation, my deal Beatnee,’ he answ’ei <m! at last, 
making a stiong eftoit over lumself, ‘except what I have already 
given you l hoped you would ne\ei leeur to the subject ’ 

‘Your explanation, liowevei, is vciy far fiom satisfactory I 
can only say that the ails Miss Sarti thinks herself mtitled to put 
on towmds you aie quite incompatible with your position as 
regai ds me And lici behaviour to me is most insulting I shall 
ecu tainly not stay m the house undei such circumstances, and 
mamma must state the reasons to Hu Chnstophei.’ 

‘Beatnee/said Captain Wylnow, Ins »ritation giving way to 
alarm, ‘ I beseech you to 1m patient, and exercise your good feelings 
m thm affan Tt is very painful, l know, but I am sure you 
would bo grieved to injure poor Catenna—to briag down my 
uncle’s angei upon her Consider what a poor little dependent 
thing she is ’ 

‘It is very adroit of you to make these evasions, but do not 
supfiose that they deceive me. Miss Sarti would nevei dare to 
behave to you as she does, if you had not flirted with her, or made 
love to her I suppose she considers your engagement to me a 
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breach of faith to hei I am much obliged to you, certainly, for 
making me Mias Snrti’s rival You have told me a falsehood, 
Captain Wybrow ’ 

‘ Beatrice, f solemnly declare to you that Cateima is nothing 
more to me than a girl I naturally feel kindly to —as a favourite 
of my uncle’s, and a nice little thing enough I should be glad 
to see her married to Gilfil to-morrow, that's a good proof that 
I’m not in love with her, I should think As to the past, I may 
have shown hei little attentions, which she had exaggerated aud 
misinterpreted What man is not liable to that Rort of thing ? ’ 

* But what can she found her behaviour on 1 What hud she 
been saying to you this morning to make her tremble, and turn 
pale m that way 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know I just said something about her behaving 
peevishly With that Italian blood of hers, there’s no knowing 
, how she may take what oue says She’s a fierce little thing, 
though she seems so quiet generally ’ 

‘But she ought to be made to know how unbecoming and 
indelicate her conduct is For my part, I wonder Lady Cheverel 
has not noticed hei short answers and the airs she puts on ’ 

* Let me beg of yon, Beatrice, not to hint anything ot the kind 
to Lady Cheveicl You must have olmerved how Rtnct my aunt 
is. It never enters her head that a girl can be m love with a man 
who has not made her an ofi'ei ’ 

‘ Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know myself that l have observed 
her condiu t It will be only a chanty to her ’ 

‘Nay, dear, that will In? doing nothing but liaira Oaterina’s 
tempei is peculiar The best thing you can do will be to lea\e 
her to herself as much as possible It will all wear off I’ve no 
doubt she’ll be married to Gilfil before long Gills’ fancies are 
easily diveited fiom one object to anothei By Jove, what a rate 
my heart is galloping at' These confounded palpitations get 
worse instead of better ’ 

Thus ended the conversation, so far as it concerned (Jatenna, 
not without leaving a distinct resolution m Oaptam Wybrow’s 
mind—a resolution earned into effect the next day, when lie was 
m the library with Sir Chnstopher for the purpose of discussing 
some arrangements alxmt the approaching marnage, 

‘By the b},’ he said carelessly, when the business came to a 
pause, and he was sauntering round the room with his hands m 
his coat-pockets, surveying the backs of the books that lined the 
walls, * when is the wedding between Gilfil and Oaterma to come 
off, sirt I’ve a fellow-feeling for a poor devil so many fathoms 
deep in love as Maynard. Why shouldn't their marnage happen 
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as soon os 'ours. 1 ? I suppose he has come to an understanding 
with Tina ?' 

‘ Why,’ said Sir Christopher, ‘ 1 did think of letting the thing 
he until old Oiichley died, he can’t hold out very long, poor 
fellow, ami then Maynard might have entered into lnatnmony 
and the Rectory both at once. But, after all, that rehlly is no 
good icason for waiting. There is no need for them to leave the 
Manor when they are married The little monkey is quite old 
enough It would be pretty to see her a rnation, with a baby 
about the size of a kitten m hei arms ’ 

‘ I think that system of waiting is always bad And if I ran 
fuithei any settlement you would like to make on Cateima, I 
shall be delighted to carry out your wishes’ 

‘My dear boy, that’s veiy good otyou , but Mavnard will have 
enough ; and from what I know of linn—and I know lnm well— 
T think he would rather provide for Catennn himself However, 
now you have put this matter into my head, I begin to blame 
myself foi not hnvmg thought of it before I’ve been so wrapt up 
in Beatrice and you, you i a seal, that I had really forgotten poor 
Maynaid And he’s oldei than you—it’s high time he was sottled 
m hie as a family man ’ 

Sir (Christopher paused, took snuff in a meditative manner, and 
presently said, more to himself than to Anthony, who was humming 
a tune at the fai end of the loom, ‘Yes, yes It will In* a capital 
plan to finish off qjl our family ImsmeRS at once ’ 

Riding out with Miss Asshci the same morning, Captain 
Wylnow mentioned to her incidentally, that Sit Chiislophcr was 
anxious to bring about the wedding between Oilfil ami Catenna as 
soon as possible, aud that be, foi his pai t, should do all he could 
to further the affair It would be the best thing in the woild for 
Tina, in whose welfaie he was really interested 

With Su Christopher there was never any long intei val between 
purpose and execution He made up his mind piomptly, and he 
acted promptly On rising fiom luncheon, he said to Mr Oilfil, 
‘Come with me into the hbiary, Maynard [ want to have a 
woid with you.’ 

‘ Maynard, my boy,' be began, as soon as they were seated, 
tapping his snuff-box, and looking radiant at the idea of the un¬ 
expected pleasure he was about to give, ‘ why shouldn’t we have 
two happy couples instead of one, before the autumn is over, eh 9 ’ 
‘ Eh ? ’ he repeated, after a moment’s pause, lengthening out 
the monosyllable, taking a slow pinch, and looking up at Maynard 
with a sly smile. 

‘ I’m not quite sure that I understand you, su*,’ answered Mr. 
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Gilfil, who felt annoyed at the consciousness that he was turning 
pale 

‘Not understand me, you rogue? You know very well whose 
happiness lies nearest to my heart after Anthony's You know 
you let me into your secrets long ago, so theirs no confession to 
make Tma’» quite old enough to he a gi.ive little wife now , and 
though the llectoiy’s not ready for you, that’s no matter My 
lady and I shall feel all the moie comfortable foi having you with 
us Wt should miss our little singing-lmd if we lost her all at 
once ’ 

Mr (filfil felt himself iu a painfully difficult position He 
(headed that Sir Chnstophci should surmise or diseovei the tiue 
state of Catenna’s feelings, and vet he was obliged to make those 
feelings the ground of his leply 

‘ My dear sir,’ he at last said with some effort, ‘ you will not 
suppose that 1 am not alive to youi goodness—that 1 am not 
grateful foi youi fatherly interest m my happiness, hut 1 tear 
that Caterma’s feelings towards me aie not such as to wairant 
the hope that she would accept a proposal of mai nage fi om me ’ 

4 Have you ever asked her ? ’ 

‘ No, sir. But we often know these things too well without 
asking ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh 1 the little monkey must love you Why, you 
weie her first playfellow , and 1 lemembei bIic used to ciy if you 
cut your fmgei Besides, she has always sileytly admitted that 
you were hei lovei You know I have always spoken of jou to 
hei in that light J took it for granted jou had settled the 
business between yoiuselves , so did Anthony Antlionv thinks 
she’s in love with you, and he has young eyes, which me apt 
enough to see clearly m these matteis He was talking to me 
about it this morning, and pleased me vciy much by the fncndly 
attitude he showed in you and Tina ’ 

The blood —more than was wanted—rushed back to Mi Gilfil’s 
face, he set his teeth and clenched his hands in the eftoit to 
repress a burst of indignation. Sir Chnstophci noticed the flush, 
but thought it indicated the fluctuation of hope and fear about 
Catenna He went on— 

4 You’re too modest by half, Maynard A fellow who can take 
a five-baned gate as you can, ought not to be so faint-heaited 
If you can’t speak to her yourself, leave me to talk to her.’ 

‘ Sir Christopher/ said poor Maynard earnestly, ‘ I shall really 
feel it the greatest kindness you can possibly show me not to 
mention this subject to Catenna at present I think such a 
proposal, made prematurely, might only alienate her from me.’ 
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Sir Christopher was getting a little displeased at this con¬ 
tradiction His tone became a little shaiper as he said, ‘ Have 
you any grounds to state toi this opinion, beyond jour geneial 
notion that Tina is not enough in love with you?’ 

‘I can state none beyond my own veiy stiong nnpiessiou that 
she does not love me well enough to marry me ’ 

‘Then I think that giound is worth nothing at all l am 
toleiably conoet in my judgment of people , and if 1 am not very 
much deceived in Tina, she looks foiward to nothing else but to 
youi being her husband. Leave me to manage the mattci as I 
think best You may rely on me that f shall do no haim to 
youi cause, Maynaul ’ 

Mi (jilhl, afiuid to say moie, yet wietched m the piospeet of 
what might result from Sir Ohustophei’s detei munition, quitted 
the library m a state of mingled indignation against Captain 
Wylnow, and distress for himself and Oaterma What would 
she think of him ? She might suppose that he had instigated 
or sanctioned Sn Ohiistopher’s proceeding He should peilmps 
not have an oppoitunity of speaking to her on the subject in time , 
he would write hex a note, and cairy it up to her room uftci Ihe 
dressing-bell had mng No , that would agitate hei, and unfit 
hei for appealing at dmnei, and passing the evening lalmly He 
would defer it till bed-time After praveis, he contrived to lead 
hei back to the diawmg-room, and to put a lettei m hei hand 
She earned it up to hei own loom, wondeung, and there lead— 

‘ De\k Caterina — l)o not suspect f<n a moment that anything 
Sir Chustopher may say to you about oui marriage has been 
prompted by me I have dime all I dale do to dissuade him fiom 
uigmg the subjeit, and have only been prevented fiom speaking 
moie stiongly by the dread of piovoking questions vvhnli 1 eould 
not answei without causing you fresh nnseiy I write this, both 
to piepare you foi anything Sn Chustopher may suy, ami to 
assure you—but I hope you alieady believe it—that jour feelings 
are sacred to me 1 would rather part with the deaiest hope of 
my life than be the means of adding to youi tiouble 

‘It is Captain Wylnow who has prompted Sir Christopher to 
Lake up the subject at this moment I tell you this, to save you 
from healing it suddenly when you aie with Sir Christopliei 
You see now what sort ot stuff that dastards heait is made of 
Trust in me ulw'ays, dearest Cateima, as wliatevei may eome—* 
your faithful fiieiul and biothei, Maynard Cilfil ’ 

Caterina was at first too terribly stung by the words about 
Captain Wybrow to think of the difficulty which threatened her 
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—to think either of what Sir Christopher would Ray to her, or of 
what she could say m reply Bitter sense of injury, fierce resent¬ 
ment, left no room for fear. With the poisoned garment upon 
him, the victim writhes under the torture—he has no thought of 
the coming death 

Anthony could do this f —Of this there could be no explanation 
but the coolest contempt for her feelings, the basest sacrifice of 
all the consideration and tenderness he owed hei to the ease of 
his position with Miss Asshei No It was worse than that. 
it was dehlierate, gratuitous cruelty. He wanted to show her 
how he despised her, he wanted to make her feel her folly m 
having ever believed that he loved her 

The last crystal drops of trust and tenderness, she thought, 
were dried up , all was parched, fieiy hatied Now she need no 
longer check her resentment by the feai of doing him an injustice, 
he had trifled with hei, as Maynard had said , he had been reck¬ 
less of her, and now he was base aud cruel She had cause 
enough for her bitterness and anger, they were not so wicked as 
they had seemed to her 

As these thoughts were hurrying after each other like so many 
sharp throbs of fevered pain, she shed no teai She paced rest¬ 
lessly to and fro, as her habit was- her hands clenched, hei eyes 
gleaming fiercely and wandering uneasily, ns if m search of some¬ 
thing on which she might throw herself like a tigiess 

* If I could speak to him/ she whispered, ‘ and tell him I hate 
him, I despise him, I loathe linn 1 ' 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had stiuck her, she drew a key 
fiom her pocket, aud unlocking an inlaid desk where she stoied 
up her keepsakes, took from it a small miniature It was m a 
very slight gold frame, with a ring to it, as if intended to be worn 
on a chain, and under the glass at the back were two locks of 
hair, one dark aud the other auburn, aiianged m a fantastic 
knot. It was Anthony's secret present to hei a year ago—a copy 
he had had made specially for her Foi the last month she had 
not taken it from its hiding-place there was no need to heighten 
the vividness of the past. But now she clutched it fiercely, and 
dashed it across the room against the bare heaithstone 

Will she crush it under her feet, and grind it under hei high- 
heeled shoe, till every trace of those false cruel featuies is gone? 

Ah, no! She rushed across the 100 m , but wheu she saw the 
little treasure she hod cherished so fondly, so often smothered 
with kisses, so often laid under her pillow, and remembeied with 
the first return of consciousness in the morning—when she saw 
this one visible relic of the too happy past lying with the glass 
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shivered, the hair fallen out, the thin ivory cracked, there was a 
revulsion of the overstrained feeling relenting came, and she 
burst into tears. 

Look at her stooping down to gather up her treasure, searching 
for the hau and replacing it, and then mournfully examining the 
ciack that disfiguies the once-loved image There is no glass 
now to guaid eitliei the hair 01 the portrait, but Ree how care¬ 
fully she wraps delicate papei round it, and locks it up again in 
its old place Poor child' Cod semi the lelentmg may always 
come before the worst mevocablc deed 1 

This action had quieted her, and she sat down to read 
Maynard’s letter again She read it two or three tunes without 
seeming to take in the sense, her apprehension was dulled by 
the passion of the last hour, and she found it difficult to call 
up the ideas suggested by the woids. At last, she began to 
have a distinct conception of the impending intei \iew with Sir 
Chnstophci The idea of displeasing the Baronet, of whom 
e\ery one at the Manoi stood in awe, frightened hei so much 
that she thought it would be impossible to resist his wish He 
belieied that she loved Maynaid , he had always spoken os if he 
w T erc quite suie of it How could she tell him he w r ns deceived— 
aiul what if he were to ask hei whether she loved anybody else ? 
To have Sir Christopher looking angrily at her. was moie than 
she could beai, even in imagination He had always been so 
good to hei < Then she began to think of the pam she might 
give him, and the more selfish distress of fear gave way to the 
distress of affection .Unselfish tears began to flow, and boh aw¬ 
ful gratitude to Sir Christophei helped to awaken her sensibility 
to Mr Giltil’s tenderness and geneiosity 

‘ Dear, good Maynard * —what a poor return I make him 1 If 
I could but have loved him instead—but I can never love or care 
for anything again My heart is broken.’ 



CHAPTER XTII 

Tm« nejkt. morning the di ended moment came Cateima, stujiefied 
hy the suttenug ot the previous night, with that dull mental 
mhing which follow* oil iu*ute anguish, was in Lady Uhevcrcl’s 
sitting loom, copying out sonic thunty lists, when hei ladyship 
, emne m, and said - 

‘Turn, Su Uhristophei wants you , go down into the liluary 1 

She went down timilling As soon as she enteied. Sir 
OlmstoplieT, who was seated near his wiitmg-tuhle, said, ‘Now’, 
little monkey, come ainl sit down hy me , I have something to 
tell you ’ 

Cateima took a footstool, and seated herself on it at the 
Baronet’s lent It was hei halnt to sit on these low stools, and 
in this way &he could huh* her face letter She put hei little 
aim lound Ins leg, and leaned her cheek against his knee 

‘ Why, you seem out ot spirits thiB morning, Tma What’s the 
matter, eh?’ 

‘Nothing, Pndionocllo , only my head is bad ’ 

‘ Poor monkey l Well, now’, wouldn’t it do the head good if I 
weie to promise you a good husband, and smart little wedding- 
go wiir, and hy and hy a house of youi ow T u, where you would 
lie a little mistress, and Padiono llo would come and see you 
sometimes ? 3 

* Oh no, no 1 f shouldn't like ever to be married Let me 
always stay with you 1 ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, little simpleton. I shall get old and tiresome, 
and there will lie Anthony’s children putting youi nose out of 
joint You will want some one to love you best of all, and you 
must have children of youi own to love 1 can’t have you 
withering away into an old maid I hate old maids. they make 
me diurnal to look at them I never see Sharp without shuddering 
Bly little black-eyed monkey whs never meant for anything so 
ugly And there's Maynard Gilfil, the best man in the county, 
worth lus weight m gold, heavy as he is, he loves you better 
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tliun his eyes And you love him too, you silly monkey, whatever 
you may say about not Iwung marned ’ 

‘ No, no, dear Padroneello, do not say so, I could not mairj 
him ’ 

‘ Why not. you foolish child 7 You don’t know youi own 
mind Why, it is plain to everylxtdy that you lo\e lnm My 
lady has all along said she was sure you loved lnm—she has 
seen what, little puncess airs you put on to him , and Anthony 
too, he thinks you aie in love with Giltil Come, what lias 
made you take it into youi head that you wouldn’t like to marry 
him 7 ’ 

(Internal w r as now sobbing too deeply to make any answer 
Bu Chnstophei patted her on the Jback and said, ‘Come, <ome, 
wdiy, Turn, you aie not well this morning Go and Test, little 
one You will see things m quite anot-hei light when you are 
well Think ovei what I have said, and remember there is 
nothing, aftei Anthony’s uiarrmgo, that I have set my heart on so 
niueh as seeing >ou and Mayuaicl settlod for lile. I must have 
no whims aud lollies—no nonsense ’ This was said with a flight 
severity, but. be presently added, m a soothing tone, ‘Theie, 
thoie, stop eiying, and be a good little monkey Go and he 
down aud get to sleep ’ 

Oateima slipped fiom the stool on to her kjiees, took the old 
Baronet's hand, coveied it with tears and kisses, and then lan out 
ol the room 

Befoiti the evening, Captain Wybrow had heard from his uncle 
the result ot the into view with Oaterma He thought, 4 Tf I 
could hove a long quiet talk with hei, I could perhaps persuade 
her to look moio leasonably at things But there’s no speaking 
to hei m the house without being mtemipted, and I can hardly 
see hei anywhere else without Beatrice’s finding it out 5 At last 
he dctei mined to make it a mattei of confidence with Miss Asslier 
—to tell her that he wushed to talk to Catei ilia quietly foi the 
sake of bringing her to a calmer state of mind, and persuade hei 
to listen to Gilfil’s affection He was veiy much pleased with 
this judicious and candid plan, and in the course of the evening 
he had arranged with himself the time and place of meeting, and 
hail communicated his purpose to Miss Assher, who gave her 
entire appioval Anthony, Hhe thought, would do well to speak 
plainly aud seriously to Miss Sorti He was leally very patient 
and kind to her, considering how she behaved. 

Tina had kept her room all that day, and had been carefully 
tended as an invalid, Bn Olmstopher having told her ladyship 
how matters stood This tendance was so irksome to Oaterma, 
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she felt so uneasy undei attentions and kindness that were based 
on a misconception, th.it she exerted hei self to appeal at bieaktast 
the next morning, and deelaied hei self well, though head and heait 
weie throbbing To be confined m her own loom was intolerable . 
it was wretched enough to lie looked at and spoken to, but it. was 
moie wre,tilled to be lett alone She was frightened at hei own 
sensations she was tightened at the impeiiouR vividness with 
whieh pictui os of the past and futuie thrust themselves on her 
imagination. And tlieie was anothei feeling, too, wlneli made 
hoi want to be dowaistairs and moving about IVihaps she 
miglit have an oppui tiunty of speaking to Captain Wybiow alone 

of speaking those wands ot Jiatied and scorn that burned on 
liei tongue That oppoitumty ofleied itself in a veiy unexpected 
niannei 

Lady (Jheveiel having sent C.iteima out of the diaw T ing-iooin 
to fetch some patterns of emhioideiv tiom hoi sitting-100111, 
Captain Wyluow pieseutly w T alked out aftei hei, and met hei as 
she was let nr in ng dowmstans 

‘ Cuteima,’ ho said, laving his liaml on her aim as she 
was hurivmg on without looking at him, ‘will jou meet me 
m the llookeiy at twelve o'clock ? I must speak to you, and 
we shall be 111 pnvacy thoie I cannot speak to you in the 
house ’ 

To his surjinse, there was a flash of pleasure across hei face , 
she answeied shoitly and decidedly, ‘Yes,' then snatched her arm 
away from him, and passed downstairs 

Miss Asshei was this moimng busy winding silks, being bent 
on emulating Lady Cheveiel’s embioidoiy, and Lady Asslici those 
the passive amusement of holding the skeins Lady Clieveiel 
had now all her winking appaiatub about hei, ami C.itenna, 
thinking she was not wanted, went away and sat down to the 
harpsichord m the sittmg-iooni It seemed as if playing massive 
chords—bunging out volumes of sound, would be the easiest W'ay 
of passing the long feveiisli moments hcfoic twelve o’clock 
Handel’s Mes^udt stood open on the desk, at the chin us, ‘All 
wo like sheep,’ and Outenna threw herself at once into the 
impetuous intricacies of that magnificent tuguc In her happiest 
momenta she. could nevei have played it so well, foi now all the 
passion that made her misciy was hulled by a convulsive effort 
into her music, just as pam gives new force to the clutch of the 
sinking wrestler, and as tenor gives fai-sounding intensity to the 
shriek of the feeble. 

But at halt-past eleven she was mtonupted by Lady Ohovciel, 
who said, 1 Tina, go down, will you, and hold Miss Asshei’s silks 
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for ber. Lady Assher awl 1 have decided on having om drive 
before luncheon ’ 

Catenna went down, wondering how she should escape flora 
the dinwmg-room in time to he m the Rookeiy at twelve 
Nothing should pievent her fiom going, nothing should 10b liei 
of this one precious moment—pel haps the last—when she could 
speak out the thoughts that were m hei After that, she would 
he passive , she would hear anything 

But she had scarcely sat down with a skein of yellow silk on 
her hands, when Miss Asslier said, giauously— 

‘I know you have an engagement with Captain Wybrow 
this morning You must not let me detain you beyond the 
tune ’ 

* So he has been talking to hei about me,’ thought Catenna. 
Her hands began to tiemble as she held the skein 

Miss Ahsliei eontinued, in the same giaeious tone ‘It is 
tedious work holding these skeins I am suie 1 am \ery much 
obliged to you ' 

‘No, you are not obliged to me,’ said Catenna, <onijdetely 
mastered by liei irritation , ‘ I have only done it because Lady 
Uheveiel told me ’ 

The moment w r as come when Miss Assher could no longer 
sup]ness liei long-latent desne to ‘let Miss. Haiti know the 
impiuplifty of liei conduct ’ With the malicious anger that 
assumes the tone of compassion, she said - 

‘Miss Burt], I am jeally sony foi you, that you aie not able to 
control yourself better This giving way to uuwuii an table teelings 
is low T eung you -it is indeed ’ 

‘What unwarrantable feelings?’ said Catenna, letting her 
hands t.dl, and fixing her great daik eyes steadily on Miss 
Assher 

‘It. is quite imneeesh.ily for me to say more You must be 
conscious w’hat I mean Only summon a sense of duty to your 
awl You are paining Captain Wybiow extiemely by your want 
of self t ontrol ’ 

* Did he tell you l pained him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, he did He is veiy much hurt that you should 
behave to me as if you had a sort of enmity towards me He 
would like you to make a friend of me I assuie you we both 
feel very kindly towards you, and oie sorry you should cherish 
such feelings ’ 

‘ He is very good,’ said Catenna, bitterly * What feelings did 
he say I cherished t ’ 

This bitter tone increased Miss Assher’s irritation. There was 
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still a lurking suspicion in her mind, though she would not admit 
it to herself, that Captain Wybrow had told her a falsehood about 
his conduct and feelings towards Caterma It was this suspicion, 
more even than the anger of the moment, which urged her to say 
something that would test the truth of hit* statement That she 
would be humiliating Caterma at the same time was only an 
additional temptation 

‘These aie things 1 do not like to talk of, Miss Saiti I 
cannot even understand how a woman can indulge a passion for a 
man who has never given her the least ground for it, as Captain 
Wybiow assures me is the case/ 

‘ He told you that, did he 1 ’ said Catenna, in clear low tones, 
her lips turning white as she rose fiom her chair 

‘ Yes, indeed, he did He was bound to tell it me after your 
strange liehavioui ' 

Cateima said nothing, but turned round suddenly and left the 
room 

See liow she lushes noiselessly, like a pale meteoi, along the 
passages and up the gallery Htairs 1 Those gleaming eyes, those 
bloodless lips, that swift silent tiead, make her look like the 
incarnation of a fierce purpose, lather than a woman The mid¬ 
day sun is slimiug on the armour m the gallery, making minne 
suns on bossed sword-hilts and the angles ot polished breastplates 
Yes, there aie sharp weapons m the guildy. There is a dagger 
in that cabinet , she knows it well And as a diagon-fly wheels 
m its flight to alight for an instant on a leaf, she darts to the 
cabinet, takes out the daggei, and thrusts it into her pocket In 
three minutes more she is out, m liat and cloak, on the giavel* 
walk, liui rying along towards the thiek shades of the distant 
Kookery She threads the windings of the plantations, not 
feeling the golden leaves that ram upon hei, not feeling the earth 
beneath her feet. Her hand is m her pocket, clenching the 
handle of the dagger, which she holds half out of its sheath 

She has reached the Kookeiy, and is under the gloom of the 
interlacing boughs. Her hoait throbs as if it would buist her 
bosom—as if eveTy next leap muBt be its laBt Wait, wait, 0 
heart 1 —till she has done this one deed He will be there—he 
will be before her in a moment. He will come towards her with 
that false smile, thinking she does not know his baseness—she 
will plunge that dagger into his heart 

Poor child * pool child 1 she who used to cry to have the fish 
put back mto the water —who never willingly killed the smallest 
living thmg—dreams now, m the madness of her passion, that 
she can kill the man whose very voice unnerves her. 
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But what ib that lying among the dank leaves on the ]>ath 
three yards before her ? 

Good God 1 it is he—lying motionless—M b hat fallen off 
He la ill, then— he haa fainted. Hei hand lets go the daggei, 
and she rushes towards him His eyes are fixed , he does not see 
her She sinks down on her knees, takes the deal head in her 
aims, and kisses the cold forehead 

‘Anthony, Anthony' speak to me—it is Tina—speak to me' 
O God, he ih dead' * 



CHAPTER XIV 

‘YE.s, Maynard,’ hind Sir Chnstophei, (hatting with Mi Oilfil iu 
tin* hhi.uy, ‘it U'allv is a lemaihabit* thing that J never in mv 
life laid a plan, and failed to cany it out I Jay rn> plans well, 

and T novel swerve liom them - that’* it A stiong will is the 

only magic And nevt to sti iking out one’s plan*, the pleasantest 
. thins; in the vvoild is to see them wt 11 accomplished 'Fins year, 
now, will he the happiest of my life, all but the year ’53, when I 
came into possession of the Manoi, and nmmed Henrietta The 
last toudi is given to the old house, Anthony h maiiiagc- the 
tillin' I had nearest my heart is settled to mv entue s.itistaetion , 
and by and by you will bo hu\mg a little wedding-ims; tor Tina’s 
fingei llon’t shake \our head in that foilom way , -when 1 
make piopheeies they gcucially come to pans llut tlieies a 
quarter after twelve sinking 1 must he riding to the High Ash 
to meet Maiklium about, frillin' some timhei My old oaks will 

have to gioan tor this wedding, hut-’ 

The dooi burnt open, and Catenna, ghastly and panting, hei 
eyes distended with tenor, lushed m, tluew hei aims nmnd 
Sir < Mu istoplu i's neck, and, gasping out- ‘Anthony the 

Rookeiy dead in the Rookeiy,' fell taintin'' on the 
flooi 

In a moment Su Christopher was out of the loom, and Mi 
(rilfil w'as bending to laise Catenna m his arms As lie lifted her 
from the ground hi felt something hard and heavy m her pocket 
What i ouhl it be ? The weight of it would be enough to hint her 
as she lay He earned her to the sofa, put his hand m her 
pocket, and diew forth the daggei 

Maynaid shuddered Did she mean to kill herself, then, or 
oi . a horrible suspicion forced itself upon him 
‘Dead—in the Rookery ’ He hated himself for the thought that 
prompted him to draw the dagger from its sheath No’ theie 
was no trace of blood, and he was icady to kiHR thn good steel for 
its innocence lie thrust the weapon mto his own pocket, he 
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would restoie it as soon as possible to its well-known place ill the 
galleiy Yet, why had Caterma taken this daggei ? What was 
it that had happened m the Rookery 'f Was it only a delirious 
vision of hers? 

He was airaul to ring—afimd to Rumnion any one to 
Catenna’s assistance What might she not say when she awoke 
ftoin this fainting-fit 1 She might be raving. He < ould not leave 
hei, and vet he felt as if he weie guilty for not following Su 
(lliristopliei to see what was the tiuth It took but a moment to 
think and feel all tins, but that moment seemed sueli a long agony 
to him that he began to leproaeli himself fui letting it pass 
without seeking some means of icuviug (Intelma Happily the 
detaiitei ot watei on Su (Jhnstophci’s table was untouched fie 
would at least try the cttcel ot throwing tli.it watei ovei her 
She nuglit levive without Ins needing to (‘all any one else 

Meanwhile Sir CMuistophei wras hutrviug at lus utmost speed 
towards the Rookeiy his face, ho lately blight and lonfident, 
now agitated by a vague diead The deep al.iimed baik ot 
Rupert, who inn by his side, had stunk the cm ot Mi Rates, 
then on lus way homevvuid .is something unwonted, and, hastening 
in the ducitiou of the sound, he met the Raronet just as he w r as 
appionching the entrance of the Rookeiy Su Chiistoplici’s look 
was enough Mi Rates said nothing, but burned along by lus 
sale, while Rupeit dashed fonvaid among the’dead leaves with 
lus nose to the giountl Tiny had scarcely lost sight of him a 
minute when a t hange m the tone of his bark told them that he 
had found something, and in another instant he wras leaping back 
ovci one ot the large planted mounds They turned aside to 
ascend the mound, Rupeit leading them ; the tumultuous cawing 
of the looks, the very lustlmg of the leaves, as then feet plunged 
among them, falling like an evil omen on the Raronet’s oar 

They had l cached the summit ot the mound, and had begun to 
descend Sir Clmstopher saw something pin pic down on the 
path below among the yellow leaves Rupeit was alieady beside 
it, but Sn Chiistopher could not move fastei. A tiemoi had 
taken hold of the him limbs Rupert came back and licked 
the tiembling hand, as it to say ‘ Com age ' ’ and then was down 
again snufhng the body Yes, it was a body . . Anthony’s 

body Thcic was the white hand with its diamond ring clutching 
the dark leaves His eyes were half open, but did not heed the 
gleam of sunlight that dm ted itself dnectly on them from between 
the boughs 

Still he might only have fainted, it might only be a fit Sir 
Christopher knelt down, unfastened the cravat, unfastened the 
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waistcoat, and laid his hand on the heart It might 1 m? syncope , 
it might not- -it could not he death No • that thought must he 
kept far off 

‘Go, Bates, get help , we’ll eairy him to youi cottage Send 
some one to the house to tell Mi Gilhl and Warren Bid them 
Hend off for Doctor Hart, and break it to mj r lady and Miss Assher 
that Anthony is ill ’ 

Mr Bates hastened away, and the Baionet was left alone 
kneeling 1 reside the body The young and supple limbs, the 
rounded cheeks, the delicate npc lips, the smooth white hands, 
were lying cold and rigid, and the aged face was bending over 
them m silent anguish , the aged deep-veined hands weie seeking 
with tremulous inquiring touches for some symptom that life -was 
not irrevocably gone 

Kupert was there too, waiting and watching , licking first the 
dead and then the living hands , then limning off on Mi Bates’s 
tiaek as if he would follow and hasten his return, but in a moment 
turning back again, unable to quit the scene ui Ins master’s 
soi low. 



CHAPTER XV 

It is u wonderful moment, the first time we stand by one who 
has hunted, and witness the fresh lmth of consciousness spreading 
itself over the blank features, like the rising sunlight ou the alpine 
summits that lay ghastly and dead under the leaden twilight A 
slight shudder, and the frost-liound eyes recover then liquid light , 
tor an inst«uit they show the in wind semi-eouseiousness of an 
infant’s, then, with a little start, they open wider and liegm to 
look the present is visible, but oiily as a stiangi wilting, and 
the interpreter Memory rs not jet there 

Mr Gilfil felt a trembling joy as this change passed over 
Cater inn’s face He bent over liei, nibbing her chill hands, and 
looking at her with tender pity as hei dark eyes opened on him 
wondeiingly He thought thue might be some wine m the 
diniug-iooin close by He left tlie loom, and Cateiilia’s eyeR 
turned towaids the window—towards Sir Christopher's chair 
There W'as the link at which tlie chain of consciousness had snapped, 
and the events of the morning w r ere beginning to recur dimly like 
a half-iememheicd dieam, when Maynaid letumed with some 
wme He laised her, and h1k» diankit, but still she was silent, 
seeming lost 111 the attempt to leeovei the past, when the door 
opened, and Mi Warren appeared with looks that announced 
terrible tidings Mr Gilfil, dreading lest he should tell them in 
Catcuna’b presence, hurried towaids linn with his finger on his 
lips, and diew him away into the dining-ioorii on the opposite side 
of the passage 

Caterma, revived by the stimulant, was now recovering the 
full consciousness of the scene m the Rookery. Anthony was 
lying theie dead ; she hail left him to tell Sir Christopher, she 
must go and see what they were doing with him , perhaps he was 
not really dead—only in a trance, people did fall into trances 
sometimes While Mi Gilfil was telling Warren how it would be 
best to break the news to Lady Cheverel and Miss Assher, anxious 
himself to return to Caterma, the poor child hail made her way 
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feebly to the great entrance-door, winch stood open Her strength 
increased as she moved and breathed the flesh air, and with eveiy 
increase of strength came increased \mdness of emotion, increased 
yearning to be where her thought was - in the Rookeiy with 
Anthonv Sin* walked more and moie swiftly, and at last, 
gathering the artificial stlength of passionate excitement, began 
to rim 

But now she lieaid the tread of heavy Hteps, and undei the 
yellow shade near the wooden bridge she saw men slowly cai lying 
something. Soon she was face to face with them Anthony was 
no longer in the Rookeiy they were eairying him stietched on .1 
door, and then* behind him was Sir Olmstophci, with the firmly 
set mouth, the deathly paleness, and the concentrated expression 
of suffering 111 the eye, which maik the suppressed griet of the 
siiong man The sight of this face, on which (lateium had never 
before beheld the signs of anguish, caused a rush of new T feeling 
'which for the moment submerged all the lest She went gently 
up to him, put liei little hand in his, and walked 111 silent e by his 
sale Sir (tinistoplici could not tell hex to leave him, and so she 
went 011 wuth that sad pioecssion to Mr Bates’s cottage in the 
Mosslands, and sat theie m silence, WMitmg and watching to know 
if Anthony were really dead 

She had not yet missed the dagger fiom her pocket , she had 
not yet even thought of it At the sight of Anthony lying dead, 
her nature had relnmnded from its new bias of resentment ami 
liatied to the old sweet habit of love The earliest and the longest 
has still the masteiy over us , anti the only past that linked itself 
with those glazed unconscious eyes, was the past when they 
beamed on her w'lth tenderness She foigot the interval of wrong 
and jealousy and hatred -all his cruelty, anti all hex thoughts of 
levengc—as the exile forgets the stonny passage that lay betw'ccu 
home and happiness and the dieary land m winch he fiuds himself 
desolate 



CHAPTER XVI 

Before night all hope was gone Dr Halt hail Haul it was 
(li'jith , Anthony's body hail l»i*en cun ml to tlu* house, and every 
one theie knew the eahuuity that had fallen on them 

Cateniid. had been questioned by i)i Hart, and had answered 
briefly that she found Anthony lying m the Rookeiy That she 
should have lieen walking theie just at that time was not a coin- 
ciduiee to laiKe conjei turos m any one besides All (Jilfil Except 
m answering this question, she had not hiokcn hei silence She 
sat mute m a eornei of the gaiilenei s kitihen, shaking hei head 
when Muynaid eutieated hei to leturn with him, and appaiently 
unable to think of anything l»ut the possibility that Anthony 
might revive, until she saw them earning away the body to the 
house Then she followed by Sir Clmstnphei’s side again, so 
quietly that even Di Halt did not object to hei piesenee 

It was decided to lay the body in the libraij until aftei the 
colonel’s inquest to-morrow , and, when Catcima saw the dooi 
finally closed, she turned up the galleiy stans on hei wav to liei 
own room, the place wheie she felt at home with hei hiu lows It 
was the tint time she had lieen in the galleiy since that terrible 
moment in the morning, and now the spot and the objects mound 
began to reawaken her stuff stunned memory The armour was 
no longei glittering m the sunshine, hut then* it hung dead and 
sombre al>o\e the cabinet fiom which she had taken the dagger 
Yes 1 now it all came back to her—all the wretchedness and all 
the sin But where was the dagger now ? She felt in her pocket, 
it was not there Could it have lieen hei fancy—all that about 
the dagger? She looked in the cabinet; it was not there Alas’ 
no , it could not have lieen her fancy, and she was guilty of that 
wickedness But where could theilaggei lie now? Could it have 
fallen out of her pocket ? She heard steps ascending the stairs, 
and hurned on to liei room, where, kneeling by the bed, and 
burying her face to Hbut out the hateful light, she tried to recall 
every feeling and incident of the morning 

It all came back ; everything Anthony bad done, and everything 
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she had felt for the last month—for many months—ever since 
that June evening when he bod last spoken to hei m the gallery 
She looked hack on her storms of passion, her jealousy and 
hatred of Mi&s Assher, her thoughts of revenge on Anthony Oh 
how wicked she had been ’ It was she who had been sinning, it 
was she who had driven him to do ami s^y those things that had 
made her so angiy And if he had wronged her, what had she 
been on the verge of doing to him * She was too wicked ever to 
he pardoned She would like to confess how wicked she had been, 
that they might punish her, she would like to humble lieiself 
to the dust before every one — before Miss Asshei even Sir 
Christopher would send her away--would never see her again, if 
ho knew all, and she would Ire happier to be punished and 
fi owned on, than to he treated tenderly while she had that guilty 
secret in her breast But then, if Sn Christopher were to know 
all, it would add to his sorrow, and make him more wretehed than 
ever No’ she could not confess it- she should have to tell 
about Anthony But she could not stay at the Manor , she must 
go away she could not hear Sn Christophers eye, could not hear 
the sight of all these things that reminded hei of Anthony and of 
her sm Perhaps she should die soon , she felt very feeble , there 
could not he much life in her She would go away and live 
humbly, and pi ay to God to paidon hei, and let her die 

The poor child never thought of suicide No sooner was the 
Rtoim of anger passed than the tenderness and timidity of her 
nature returned, and she could do nothing hut love ami mourn 
Her inexperience prevented her from imagining the consequences 
of her disappearance from the Manor, she foiesaw none of the 
terrible details of alarm and distress and search that must ensue 
‘ They will think I am dead/ she said to heisclf, ‘ and by and by 
they will forget me, and Maynard will get happy again, and love 
some one else ’ 

She was roused from her absoiption by a knock at the door 
Mrs. Bellamy was there She had come by Mr Gilfil’s request 
to see how Miss Sarti was, and to bring her some food and vine 

* You look sadly, my dear/ said the old housekeeper, ‘ an' you’re 
all of a quake wi’ cold Get you to bed, now do Martha shall 
come an’ warm it, an’ light your fire See now, here’s some nice 
arrowioot, wi’ a drop o’ wine in it Take that, an’ it’ll warm you. 
I must go down again, for I can’t awhile to stay. There’s so 
many things to see to, an’ Miss Assher’s in hysterics,constant, 
an’ her maid’s ill 1’ bed—a poor creachy thing—an’ Mrs. Sharp’s 
wanted every minute But I’ll send Martha up, an’ do you get 
ready to go to bed, there’s a dear child, an’ take care o’ yourself.’ 
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‘Thank you, dear mammy , 1 said Tina, kissing the little old 
woman’s wrinkled cheek, ‘I shall eat the arrowroot, and don’t 
trouble about me any more to-night I shall do veiy well when 
Martha has lighted my hie Tell Mr. Gilfil I’m better I shall 
go to bed by and by, so don’t you come up again, because you 
may only disturb me 1 

‘ Well, well, take care o’ yourself, there’s a good child, an 1 God 
, send you may sleep ' 

Caterma took the arrowroot quite eagerly, while Maltha was 
lighting hei hie She wanted to get strength for her journey, 
and she kept the plate of biscuits by her that she might put some 
m her pocket Her whole mind was now bent on going away 
from the Manor, and she was thinking of all the ways and means 
hci little life s experience could suggest 

It was dusk now , she must wait till early dawn, for she was 
too timid to go away m the dark, but she must make her escape 
befoie any one wdB up in the house Then* would be people 
watching Anthony in the library, but she could make hei way out 
of a small door leading into the gaiden, against the diawing-room 
on the other side of the house. 

She laid hei < leak, bonnet, and veil ready , then she lighted a 
candle, opened her desk, and took out the broken portrait wiapped 
m papei She folded it again in two little notes of Anthony's, 
written m pencil, and placed it m her bosom There was the 
little clima box, too—I)oicos’s present, the pcail earrings, and a 
silk purse, with fifteen seven-shilling pieces m it, the presents Sir 
Christopher had made her on her Imthday, ever since she had 
been at the Manor Should she take the eai rings and the seven- 
shillmg pieces ? She could not bear to part with them , it seemed 
as if they had some of Sir Christopher's love in them She would 
’ like them to be buned with her She fastened the little round 
eari mgs in her cars, and put the purse with Dorcas's box m her 
pocket She had another purse there, and she took it out to 
count her money, for she would never spend her seven-shilling 
pieces She had a guinea and eight shillings, that would be 
plenty 

So now she sat down to wait for the morning, afraid to lay 
herself on the bed lest she should sleep too long If she could 
but see Anthony once more and kiss his cold forehead! But that 
could not be She did not deserve it She must go away from 
him, away from Sir Chnstophei, and Lady Cheverel, and Maynard, 
and everybody who hod been kind to her, and thought her good 
while she was so wicked 



CHAPTER XVII 

Some of Mrs Sluups cailiest thoughts, the next morning, were 
given to Catenua, whom she had not been able to visit the evening 
before, and whom, from a ucuily equal mixture of affection and 
self-impoitance, bl e did not at all like lesigning to Mrs Bellamy's 
care At half-past eight o’clock she went up to Timih room, bent 
on benevolent dictation as to doses and diet and lying m bed 
But on opening the dooi she found the bed smooth and empty. 
Evidently it h.ul not been slept m Wh.it could this mean 7 
Had she sat up all night, and was she gone out to walk 7 The 
poor thing's head might he twin lied by what had happened 
yesteiclay . it w’as Midi a shock - finding Captain Wybiow m that 
way, she was perhaps gone out of her mind Mis Sharp looked 
anxiously m the place where Tina kept hoi hat and cloak they 
were not theie, so that she had had at least the piesenee ot mind 
to put them cm Still the good woman felt greatly alarmed, and 
hastened away to tell Mi Gilfil, who, she knew, was m his study. 

‘Mr Gilfil,’she said, as soon as she had closed the door behind 
liei, ‘my mind misgives me dreadful about Miss Saiti ’ 

‘What is it 7 ’ said poor Mnynaicl, with a homble feai that 
Catenna hud betiayocl something about the daggei 

‘She’s not m her *00111, an’ her bed’s not been slept in tins 
night, an’ liei hat an’ cloak’s gone ’ 

For a inmute 01 two Mr. Gilfil was unable to speak He felt 
sme the w r orst had come* Catenna had destroyed herself The 
strong man suddenly looked so ill and helpless that Mis Sharp 
began to be frightened at the effect of her abruptness 

‘ Oil, sir, I am grieved to my heart to shook you so, but l didn’t 
know who else to go to.’ 

‘ No, no, you were quite right ’ 

He gathered some strength from his very despair It was all 
over, and he had nothing now to do but to suffer and to help the 
suffering. He went on in a firmer voice— 

* Be sure not to breathe a word about it to any one We must 
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not alarm Lady Cheverel and Sir Christopher Miss Sai ti may he 
only walking m the gulden She was teiribly excited by what 
Bhe saw yest delay, and peihaps was unable to lie down from 
lostlesHiiess Just go quietly through the empty rooms, and set* 
whether she is ju the house I will go aud look for hei m the 
grounds’ 

lie went down, and, to avoid giving any alarm m the house, 
walked at onee tow aids the Mosalands m seareh of Mr Hates, 
whom he met returning from his lneakfast To the gardener he 
confided his fear about Catenna, assigning as a leason foi tins 
fear the probability that the shook she had undergone yesterday 
had unhinged hoi mmd, and begging him to send men m seal eh of 
her tluough the gaidens and park, and impure if she had been 
seen at the lodges , and if she weie not found 01 hcaid of m this 
w T ay, to lose no time m diagging the waters lound the Manor 

1 Cod forbid it should be so, Bates, but we shall be the easiei 
for having searched everywhere ’’ 

‘ Ti oust to mae, lioost to mae, Mr Gilfil Eh 1 I nit I’d ha’ 
woiked foi day-wage .ill the rest o’ my life rethei than anythin’ 
should ha’ happened to her ’ 

The good giiidenei, m deep distress, strode away to the stables 
th.it he might send the glooms on hoiseback tluough the paik 

Mi Cilhl’s next thought was to search the Rookeiy she might 
be haunting the scene of Captain Wylnow’s death He went 
hastily ovei every mound, looked lound eveiy huge tree, and 
followed eveiv winding of the walks In reality he had little hope 
of finding her thuic , but the haie possibility fenced off for a time 
the fatal conviction that Catcrma’s body would be found m the 
water When the Rookery had l>een sciaiched m vam, he walked 
fast to the boidei of the little stieam that bounded one side of the 
grounds The stream w'as almost eveiywhere hidden among trees, 
and then* was one plai e where it was lnoadei aud deepei than elsc- 
wlicit 1 —she would be mme. likely to conn 1 to that spot than to 
the pool He lmrned along with strained eyes, his imagination 
continually eieatmg wdiat he dreaded to see 

Theie is something white behind that overhanging bough 
His knees tremble under him. He seems to see part of her dress 
caught on a branch, and her dear dead face upturned 0 Cod, 
give strength to Thy cicature, on whom Thou hast Inid this great 
agony 1 He ih neaily up to the bough, and the white object is 
moving It is a wateifowd, that spieads its wings and flies away 
bereaming He haidly knows whether it is a lclief oi a disappoint¬ 
ment that she is not there The conviction that she is dead 
pi esses its cold weight upon him none the less heavily 
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As he reached the great pool in front of the Manor, nc saw 
Mi Bates, with a group of men already theie, preparing for the 
dreadful search whuh could only displace his vague despan by a 
definite honor , for the gaidenei, m Iijh iestless anxiety, had been 
unable to defer tins until othei means of seaich had proved vain 
The pool was not now laughing with sparkles among the water- 
lilies It looked black and cruel under the nomine sky, as if its 
cold depths held relentlessly all the murdeied hope and joy of 
Maynard Gilfil’s life 

Thoughts of the sad consequences foi otherp a* well as himself 
were crowding on lus inpid The blind* and shutters were all 
closed in tiout of tho Manor, and it was not likely that Sir 
(ylinstophei would be aware of anything that was passing out¬ 
side, but Mr (lilfil felt that Oaterma’s disappearance could not 
long lie eoueealed from him The eorouei’s inquest would he held 
shortly, she would he impaled for, and then it would be inevitable 
that the Baronet should know all 



CHAPTER XVIII 


At twelve o’clock, when all search and inquiry had been in vain, 
and the < 01 oner was expected every moment, Mr. Gilfil could no 
longer defei the hard duty of revealing this flesh calamity to Sir 
Christopher, who must otherwise have it discoveied to him 
abruptly 

The Baronet was seated m his diessing-rooin, wheie the dark 
window-curtains were diawu so as to admit only a sninhie light 
It was the first time Mr Gilfil haul had an inteiview with hint 
this moiiung, and he was struck to see how a single day and 
night of gnef had aged the fine old man The lines m his brow 
and about his mouth weie deepened, Ins complexion looked dull 
and witlicied , theie was a swollen ridge undei Ins eyes , and the 
eyes themselves, w r hieh used to cast so keen a glance on the 
present, had the vacant expicssion which tells that vision is no 
longei a sense, but a memory 

He held out his hand to Maynard, w r ho pressed it, and sat 
down beside him in silence Sn Chiistopher’s heart begun to 
swrell at this unspoken sympathy, the teais would rise, would 
loll m great drops down his cheeks The fiist tears he had shed 
since boyhood w'cic for Anthony 

Maynaid felt as if his tongue weie glued to the roof of his 
mouth. He could not speak first he must wait until Sir 
Chustopher said something which might lead on to the cruel 
words that must be spoken 

At last the Baronet mastered himself enough to say, ‘ I’m very 
weak, Maynaid—God help me 1 I didn’t think anything would 
unman me in this way, hut I’d built eveiythmg on that lad 
Perhaps I’ve been wrong m not forgiving my sister She lost one 
of her sons a little while ago I’ve been too proud and obstinate.’ 

‘ We can hardly learn humility and tenderness enough except 
by suffei ing,’ said Maynard , ‘ and God sees we are in need of 
suffeung, for it is falling mtire and more heavily on us We have 
a new trouble this morning ’ 
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‘Turn?’ said Sn Uhristopliei, lookmp up anxiously- ‘is Tma 
ill?’ 

‘ I am m dreadful nnceitiunty about her She was veiy much 
agitated yesterday and with liei delicate health— I am atiaid to 
think what turn the agitation may have taken ’ 

‘Is she deliiiouh, pool dear little one?' 

‘God only knows how she is We aie unable to find her 
When Mrs Shaip went up to hei 100m this morning, it was 
empty She li.wl not been m bed Hei hat and »loak weic gone 
1 haw had search made foi hei eveiy where m the house and 
garden, m the paik, and in the watei No one has seen hei 
since Maitlia went up to light hei hie at seven o’elo<k in the 
evening ’ 

While Mr Uilfil was speaking, Sn Christophers eyes, which 
w r ere eageily turned on linn, lenmned some of then old keenness, 
and some sudden painful emotion, as at a new thought, flitted 
' lapidly aeross his already agitated taee, like the shadow ot a daik 
cloud ovei the waves When the pause <.ime, he laid his hand 
on Mr Gilfd’s arm, and said m a lower voice- 
‘ Maynard, did that poor thing love Anthony 1 ’ 

‘She did’ 

Maynard hesitated after these w'ords, struggling between his 
leluctanee to inflict a yet deeper wound on Sir Chustophei, and 
his determination that no injustice should be done to Catenna 
Sir Ohnstopliei’s e>es weie stdl fixed on lnm m solemn inquiry, 
and his own sunk towards the giouud, while he tiled to hud the 
woids that would tell the tiuth least u nelly 

‘You must not have any wrong thoughts about Tina,’ he said 
at length ‘ J must tell you now, toi her sake, what nothing but 
this should evei have caused to pass my lips Captain Wybrow 
won her affeiturns by attentions wlmh, m Ins position, he was 
bound not to allow her Before las maiiiagewas talked otj he 
had behaved to her like a lovei ’ 

Sir Chiistopher relaxed Ins hold of Maynard’s aim, and looked 
away fiom him He was Rilent for some minutes, evidently 
attempting to master himself, bo as to l>e able to speak calmly 
* J must see Henrietta immediately,’ he said at last, wuth some¬ 
thing of hiB old sharp decision, ‘ bhe must know all, but w r e 
must keep it fiom every one else as fai as possible My dear 
boy,’ he continued in a kmdci tone, ‘the heaviest bin then has 
fallen on you But we may find her yet, w’c must not despair 
there has not been time enough for us to be certain Poor dear 
little one * God help me! I thought I saw everything, and waa 
stone-blind all the while.’ 



CHAPTER XIX 

Thk sad slow week w.is gone l»v sit. l.i'.t At 1 hi* eoiunei s inquest 
a veidnt ot sudden death had_ been pi ononneed ]>i Halt, 
acquainted with Captain Wjhiow's plenums stale ot health, lisid 
jineii his opinion that death laid been imminent tiom long 
established disease ot the hesnt, though it had probably hem 
aeceleiated by some unusual emotion Miss Assliei was the only 
peison who positively knew the motive that had led ('upturn 
\V>hiow to the ltookeiy but she hud not mentioned C'atenna’s 
name, ami sill pniutul details ot inquiries weie studiously kcpt 
fiom hei Mi (iiltil and Su C'hnstophei, howevei, knew' enough 
to (onjeetuie that the tatal agitation w'as dm* to an appointed 
meeting with Cateuna 

All seal<li and inquiry aftei hei had been tiintless, and weie 
the more likely to be so because they weie sained on undei the 
pi ('possession that she hsid (ommitted suicide No one noticed 
the absence of the tilth's she had taken fiom hei desk, no one 
knew of the likeness, oi that she lisul hoaich'd liei seven shilling 
pieces, and it was not remsukabje that slu* should have hapjiened 
to be wealing the peail c*.in mgs She had lett the house, they 
thought, taking nothing w T ith her , it seemed impossible she could 
have gone f.u , anil she must have been in a state of mental 
excitement, that made it too piopable she had only gone to sock 
relief in death The Hiimc places within tliiee 01 torn miles ot 
the Manm were seal eh ed ogam and again—eveiy pond, eveiy 
ditch in the ncighbcmihoocl was examined 

Sometimes Maynaid thought that death might hnve eome on 
unsought, fiom cold and exhaustion , and not a day passed but 
ho wandered thiough the neighlioniiiig woods, turning up the 
heaps of dead leaves, as if it woie possible liei deal body could be 
hidden there. Then anothei hornble thought lecurred, and before 
each night came he had been again thiough all the uninhabited 
rooms of the house, to satisfy himself once moic that she was not 
hidden behind some cabinet, 01 door, or curtain—that he should 
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not find her thru* with madness m hei eyes, looking and looking, 
and yet not seeing In in 

But at last those the long days and nights were at an end, the 
funeial was ovei, and the carnages were lctuming thiough the 
patk When they had set out, a heavy ram was falling, but 
now the clouds were breaking up, and a gleam of sunshine was 
spaikling among the dnpping boughs under which they were 
passing This gle.un fell upon a man on horseback who was 
jogging slowly .dong, and whom Mi. (Jilfil recognised, m spito of 
diminished lotundity, as Daniel Knott, tlie coachman who had 
man led the rosy-cheeked Doicas ten years befoie 

Every new incident suggested the same thought to Mr (Jilfil, 
and Ins eye no sooner fell on Knott than he said to himself, ‘ Can 
he be eomc to tell us anything about Catenna?’ Then he 
lemembered that Catenna Jiad been veiy fond of Doicas, and 
that she always h.id some present ready to send hei when Knott 
paid an occasional visit to the Manor Could Tma have gone to 
Doicas? But his heait sank again as he thought, very likely 
Knott had only come because In' had beard of Captain Wybiow r ’s 
death, and wanted to know how Ins old mastei had home the 
blow 

As soon as the carriage reached the house, he went up to lus 
study and walked akmt nervously, longing, but atraid, to go 
down and speak to Knott, lest lus faint hope should be dissipated 
Any one looking at that luce, dually so tull of calm goodwill, 
would have seen that the last week’s suflenng had left deep tiaces. 
By day he had been riding 01 wandemig incessantly, eithei scaieh- 
mg for Cateima himself, oi directing inquiries to be made by 
others By night he had not known sleep—only intei nnttent 
dozmg, in which he seemed to be finding Catenna dead, and woke 
up with a start fioui this umeal agony to the leal anguish ot 
believiug that he should see her no more. The cleat giey eyes 
looked sunken and restless, the full careless lips had a strange 
tension about them, ami the brow, foimerly so smooth and open, 
was conti acted as if with pain He had not lost the object of a 
few months’ passion; he liad lost the being who was bound up 
with bis power of lovmg, as the brook we played by or the 
iiowcis we gathered in childhood aie bound up with our sense of 
beauty. Love meant nothing for huu but to love Catenna For 
years, the thought of her hud been present in everything, like the 
air and the light, and now she was gone, it seemed as if all 
pleasure had lost its vehicle. the sky, the earth, the daily ride; 
the daily talk might be thcie, but the loveliness and the joy that 
were m them had gone for ever 
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Presently, as he still pared bn rewards and forwards, he heard 
stey»s along the corridor, and there was a knock at his dooi. His 
voice tumbled aR he said ‘Come in,’ and the rush of lenewed 
hope was hardly distinguishable fiom pain when he saw Warieu 
enter with Daniel Knott belund him 

‘Knott ib come, an, with news of Miss Sarti I thought, it 
beat to bring him to you first ’ 

Mr Gilfil could not help going up to the old coachman and 
wringing his hand, but he w r as unable to speak, and only 
motioned to him to take a chair, while Wancn left the loom 
He hung upon Daniel’s moon-face, and listened to Ins small 
piping voice, with the same solemn yearning expectation with 
which he would have given eai to the most awful messenger 
from the land of shades. 

‘ It war Dorkis, sir, -would hev me come, hut we knowed 
nothin’ o’ what’s happened at the Manor She’s frightened out 
on her wits about Miss Sarti, an’ she woidd hev me saddle .Black¬ 
bird this moimn’, an’ leave tlic ploughin’, to come an’ let Sir 
Christifcr an’ my lady know l J, iaps you’ie lieaied, su, we don’t 
keep the (boss Keys at Sloppeter now a uncle o’ mine died 
three ’eai ago, an’ left mo a leggicy He was haihfi to Squne 
Ramble, as lied them there big farms on lus bans , an’ so we look 
a little tarin o’ foity acies or theieabout, beeos Dorkis didn’t like 
the public when she got moithered wi’ eliitilicn As putty a 
place as iver you see, sir, wi’ water at the hack ennvenent toi the 
cattle ’ 

‘Foi Cods sake,’ said Mnynanl, ‘ tell me what it is about Misr 
Saiti Don’t stay to tell me anvthmg else now ’ 

‘Well, su,’ said Knott, iathci frightened by the parsons 
vehemence, ‘she come t’ our house i’ the camel’s cart o' 
Wednesilay, when it w r as w-elly nine o’clock at night, and Doikis 
lun out, for she beared the cart stop, an’ Miss Sarti throwrd her 
arms roun’ Dorkis’s neck an’ Rays, “Tek me m, Doikis, tek me 
m,” an’ went off into a swoond, like. An’ Dorkis calls out to 
me,—“Dannel,” she calls—an’ I run out and carried tlic young 
miss in, an’ she come roun’ alter a bit, an’ opened her eyeH, and 
Doikis got her to drrnk a spoonful o’ lum-an’-water—we’ve got 
some capital mm as we brought from the Cioss Keys, and Dorkis 
won’t let nobody drink it She says she keeps it for bk kness , 
but for my pait, I think it’s a pity to drmk good rum when your 
mouth’s out o’ taste, you may ]ust as well hev doctors stuff 
However, Dorkis got her to lied, an’ there she’s lay ivei sin’, 
stoopid like, an’ niver speaks, an’ on’y teks little hits an’ sups 
when Dorkis coaxes her. An’ we begun to be frightened, and 
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couldn’t think what had made hoi come away fiom the Manor, 
and Dorkin was afeaied theie was suminat wiong So this 
momm' she could hold no longoi, an* would hev no nay hut J 
must come an’ sec, .in’ so I\e rode twenty mile upo’ Blackbird, 
as thinks all the while lie’s a-ploughin’, an’ turns sharp roun\ 
every thnty yards, as if lie was at the cud of a turiow I’ve lied 
a soie tune wi’ him, I can tell you, sn ’ 

‘(lod bles^ you, Knott, foi (•01111111'’ ’ said Mi Gilfil, wringing 
the old coachman’s hand again ‘Now go down and lurve some¬ 
thing and rest youisclt You will stay here to-night, and by and 
by I shall come to you to learn the neaiest way to youi house 
I shall get leady to nde time immediately, when I have spoken 
to S11 Chnstopher ’ 

In an hour flora that time Mr CJilfil was galloping on a stout 
mate towards tlio little muddy village of (Jallain, hve miles bevond 
Sloppeter Oreo rnoio he saw some gladness in the afternoon 
sunlight once moie it was a pleasure to see the hedgerow tiers 
fiymg past, him, and to he (onseious of a ‘good seat’ while Ins 
black Kitty bounded beneath him, and the air whistled to the 
rhythm ol her pa<e C’ateunn w r as not dead , lie had found liei , 
his love and tenderness and long sutleimg seemed so stiong, they 
must lecall her to life and happiness After that week of despaii, 
the rebound was so violent that it eatind his hopes at once as tar 
as the utmost maik they had ever reailied (Jnteuna would come 
to love him at last, she would he lus They had hern earned 
through all that daik and weaiy way that she might know the 
depth of his love IIow he would ihensh hei —Ins little bud 
with the timid bnght eye, and the sweet tin oat that trembled 
with love and music 1 Bhc would nestle against him, and the 
poor little breast which had been so nitfled and bimsed should be 
sate for evermoie. Jn the love of a luave and taitliful man theie 
is always a strain of maternal tenderness, he gives out again 
those beams of protecting fondness whuh weie shed 011 him as he 
lay 011 his motlitr’s knee 

It w t iir twilight as he entered the village of (Jallam, and, asking 
a homeward Innind Libouier the way to Daniel Knott’s, learned 
that it was by the church, whuh showed its stumpy ivy-elad 
spue on a slight elevation of ground a useful addition to the 
means of identifying that, desirable homestead afforded by Daniel’s 
description — 4 the pnttiest place iver you see -though a small 
cow-yard full of excellent manure, and leading right up to the 
door, without any fuvolous intei 1 upturn fiom gaiden or railing, 
might pei haps have been enough to make that description un¬ 
mistakably specific 





Dorcas was at the door 
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Mr. Gilfil had no sooner reached the gate leading into the 
cow yard, than he was descned by a flaxen-haued lad of nine, 
prematurely invested with the to<ja vitihs , or smoek-frock, who 
ran forwaid to let m the unusual visitor In a moment Dorcas 
was at the door, the roses on hei cheeks apparently all the rcddei 
for the three pair of cheeks which foimed a group lound hei, and 
for the very fat baby who staled m hei aims, and sucked a long 
crust with calm relish 

‘ Is it Mr Gilfil, sir 1 ’ said Dorcas, cui tsying low as lie made 
his way through the damp straw, after tying up his hoi so 

‘Yes, Doicas, I’m grown out of your knowledge How is 
Miss Sarto 1 7 

‘ Just fin all the world the same, sir, as 1 suppose Dnnnel’s 
told you , for I reckon you’ve come from the Manor, though you’re 
come uncommon quick, to be sure ’ 

‘Yes, he got to the Manoi about one o’clock, and I set off as 
soon as I eould. She’s not w'uisc, is she?’ 

‘No change, sir, for better or wuss Will you please to walk 
in, su ? She lies there takm’ no notice o’ nothin’, no more nor a 
baby aB is on’y a week old, an’ looks at me as blank as it she 
didn’t know me Oh what can it lie, Mi Gilfil ? How come 
she to leave the Hanoi 1 How’s his honour an’ my lady 1 7 

‘In great trouble, Doicas. Captain Wybrow, Hn (Jhmtophei’s 
nephew, you know, lias died suddenly Mish Saiti found him 
lying dead, and I think the shock has affected her mind ’ 

‘ Eh, deal * that fine young gentleman as was to be th’ heir, 
as Damiel told me about I remember seem’ him when he w r as a 
little uii, a-visitm’ at the Manor Well-a-day, what u giief to 
his honoui and my lady But that poor Miss Tina—an’ she found 
him a-lym’ dead ? Oh dear, oh deal 1 ’ 

Doicas had led the w'ay into the best kitchen, as charming a 
room as best kitchens used to be m farmhouses which had no 
parlours- the fire reflected in a bright low of pew r ter plates and 
dishes , the sand-scoured deal tables so clean you longed to Rttoke 
them, the salt-coffer in one chimney-comer, and a three-coineied 
chair in the other, the walls behind handsomely tapestried with 
flitches of bacon, and the ceiling ornamented with pendent hams 
‘Sit ye down, sir—do,’ said Dorcas, moving the three-cornered 
chair, ‘an’ let me get you somethin’ after your long journey 
Heie, Becky, come an’ tek the baby ’ 

Becky, a red-armed damsel, emeiged from the adj’oming back- 
kitchen, and possessed herself of baby, whose feelings oi fat made 
him conveniently apathetic uudei the transference. 

‘ What’ll you please to tek, sir, as I can give you ? I’ll get 
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you a rasher o’ bacon 1’ no time, an’ I’ve got some tea, or belike 
you’d tek a glass o’ rum-an’-water I know we’ve got nothin’ as 
you’re used t’ eat and drink, but such as I hev, sir, I shall be 
proud to give you ’ 

‘ Thank you, Dorcas , I can’t eat or drink anything I’m not 
hungry or tired Let us talk about Tina Uas she spoken 
at alll’ 

* Niver since the fiiRt words. “ Dear DoTkis,” says she, “ tek 
me in ’’, an’ then went off into a faint, an’ not a woid has she 
spoken since. I get her t’ eat little bits an’ sups o’ things, but 
she teks no notice o’ nothin’. I’ve took up Bessie wi’ me now 
an’ theu’—here DoicaB lifted to her lap a euily-headed little gill 
of three, who was twisting a comer of hei mothers apion, and 
opening round eyes at the gentleman--‘folks ’ll tek notue o’ 
children sometimes when they won’t o’ nothin’ else An' we 
gethered the autumn crocuses out o’ th’ oichaid, and Bessie earned 
,’em up in her hand, au’ put ’em on the bed I kuowed how fond 
Miss Tina was o’ floweis an’ them tilings, when she was a little 
un. But she looked at Bessie an’ the floweis just the same as if 
she didn’t see ’em It cuts me to th’ heart to look at them eyes 
o’ hers, I think they’re lugger nor ivei, an’ they look like my 
pool baby’s as died, when it got so thin - oh dear, its little hands 
you could see thro’ ’em But I’ve gieat hopes it she was to see you, 
sir, as come from the Manor, it might hung back her mind, like' 

Maynard had that hope too, but lu* felt cold mists of fear 
gathering round him aftei the few hnght waim hours of joyful 
confidence which had passed since lu> first heard that Catenna 
was alive The thought would uigc itself upon him that her 
mind and body might never recovei the strain that hml been put 
upon them—that iter delicate thread of life liad already Pearly 
spun itself out 

* Go now, Dorcas, and seo how she is, lmt don’t say anything 
about my being here Perhaps it would be bettei for me to wait 
till daylight before I see her, and yet it w T ouId be veiy hard to 
pass another night m this way ’ 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and went away The three 
other children, including young Daniel in his smock-frock, were 
standing opposite to Mr. Gilfil, watching him still more bhyly 
now they were without their mother’s countenance. He drew 
little Bessie towards him, and set her on his knee She shook 
her yellow curls out of her eyes, and looked up at him as she 
said— 

‘ Zoo tome to tee sc yady ? Zoo mek her peak ? What zoo 
do to her ? Ties her ? ’ 
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‘ Do you hko to be kissed, Bessie ? ’ 

‘ Det,’ said Bessie, immediately (lurking down her head \ery 
low, in lesistanee to the expected it joinder 

‘ We’ve not two pups,’ said young Daniel, cmlwldened by 
obseivmg the gentleman’s amenities towmds Bessie 1 Shall I 
show ’em yei ? One's got white spots ’ 

1 Yes, let me see them ’ 

Daniel ran out, and presently leappeuied with two blind 
puppies, cageily followed by the mother, affectionate though 
mongrel, and an exciting Beene was beginning when Doieas 
retuined and saitl— 

‘Theie’s m\er any difference in her haidly I think \ou 
needn’t wait, sn She lies veiy still, as she al’ys does I’ve put 
two candles i’ the loom, so as she m.iy see you well You’ll 
please t’ excuse the room, sn, an’ the cap as she lists on, it’s one 
o' mine/ 

Mi Gilfil nodded silently, and lose to follow her upstairs 
They turned in at the first door, their footsteps making little 
noise on the plaster floor The red-elieekei ed linen eurtaniH weic 
diawn at the head of the bed, and Dorcas had placed the candles 
on this side of the loom, so that the light might not tall 
oppiessixely on Caterma’s eyes When she had opened the door, 
Doic.is whispered, ‘I’d better leave you, sir, I think?’ 

Mr Gilfil motioned assent, and advanced beyond the 1 curtain 
Cateiina lay with hei eyes turned the other way, and seemed 
unconscious that any one had enteied Her eyes, as Dorcas had 
said, looked laiger than evei, perhaps because hei face was thinnei 
and palei, and her hail quite gathered away under one of Dorcas’s 
thick caps The small hands, too, that lay listlessly on the out¬ 
side ot the bed-dothes weie thinnei than ever She looked 
younger than she leally was, and any one seeing the tiny face and 
hands for the first tune might have thought they belouged to a 
little girl ot twelve, who was being taken away from coming 
instead of past sonow 

When Mr Gilfil advanced and stood opposite to her, the light 
fell full upon his face A slight startled expiession came over 
Catenna’s eyes , she looked at linn earnestly for a few moments, 
then lifted up hoi hand as if to beckon him to stoop down towards 
hei, and wlnspeied * Maynard • ’ 

He seated himself on the bed, and stooped down towaids her. 
She whispered again — 

‘ Maynard, did you see the dagger ? ’ 

He followed lus first impulse in answenng her, and it was a 
wise one 
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‘ Yes,’ he whispered, ‘ I found it in your pocket, and put it 
ba(‘k again m the < ahinet' 

He took hci hand in his and held it. gently, awaiting what she 
would say next LLis heart swelled so with thankfulness that she 
had loeognised him, he could hardly repiess a sob Gradually 
her eyes became softei and less intense m their gaze The .tears 
weie slowly gathenngj and presently some huge hot diops lolled 
down her cheek Then the floodgates weie opened, and the 
heait easing stream gushed foith , deep sobs (ame, and for 
ueaily an hour she lay without speaking, while the heavy icy 
pleasure that withheld her misery fiom utterance was thus 
melting away How piecious theise tears were to May mud, who 
day aftei day hud been shuddering at the continually lecurrmg 
image of Tina with the diy scotching staie of insanity' 

By degiees the sobs subsided, she began to breathe calmly, and 
lay quiet with her eyes shut Patiently Moynaid sat, not heeding 
'the flight of the horns, not heeding the old clock that ticked 
loudly ou the landing But when it was nearly ten, l)oicas, 
impatiently anxious to know the lesult of Mr Gilfll’s appear nice, 
could not help stepping in on tip-toe Without moving, he 
whispered m her ear to supply him with candles, see that the 
cow-boy had shaken down his maie, and go to lx*d - ho would 
watch with (Jatenna—a great change had come over her 

Befoie long, Tinas lips began to move ‘Maynaid,’ she 
whisperer! again. He leaned towards liei, and she wont on 

‘You know how wicked I am, then 0 You know what I meant 
to do with the daggei 1 ’ 

‘ Did you mean to kill yourself, Tina * ’ 

She shook her head slowly, and then was silent for a long 
while At last, looking at him with solemn eyes, she whispeied, 
‘ To kill him ’ 

‘ Tina, my loved one, you would novel have done it God saw 
youi whole heart, He knows you would nevei harm a living 
thing He watches over His children, and will not let them do 
things they would pray with their whole hearth not to do Tt 
w»r the angry thought of a moment, and He forgives you ’ 

She sank into silence again till it was nearly midnight The 
weary enfeebled spuit seemed to be making its slow way with 
difficulty through the windings of thought, and when she began 
to whisper ogam, it was in icply to Maynaid’s woids. 

‘But I had had such wicked feelings foi a long while I vas 
so angiy, and I hated Miss Assher so, and I didn't care what 
came to anybody, because I was so miserable myself I was full 
of bad passions. No one else was ever so wicked.’ 
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‘Yes, Tina, ninny nre just us wicked I often have veiy 
wieked feelings, and am tempted to do wiong thing* , but then 
my body isbtiongei than yoms, and 1 can hide my feelings and 
icsist them l>ettei They do not mastei me so You have seen 
tin* little buds when they are \eiy young and just begin to fly, 
how all their featheis me milled when they are frightened oi 
angry, they have no power ovei themselves left, and might fall 
into a pit limn meie fright You were like one of those little 
buds Yotu sorimv and sutfenug bad taken sueh hold of you, 
you baldly knew r what you did ’ 

He w T ould not speak long, lest he should tire her, and oppress 
her with too many thoughts Long pauses seemed needful lor 
hei befoie she eon Id eoneentrate liei. feelings in shoit wohIs 

‘ Hut when I meant to do it,’ w T as the next thing she w'luspered, 
‘ it was us bad as it I had done it’ 

‘No, my Tina,’ answeied Maynaid slowly, waiting a little 
between each sentence, ‘we mean to do wicked things that we 
nevei could do ]ust as w'e mean to do good 01 elevei things that 
we never could do Oui thoughts aie often worn* than we aie, 
just as they an* often bettei than we aie And (}od sees us as 
w r e aie altogether not in sepaiate feelings 01 a< turns, as out fellow- 
men see us We aie always doing eaeli othei injustice, and 
thinking bettei 01 woise of each otliei than wedeseive, because 
we only hem and see sepaiate words and actions We don't see 
each utlicis whole natiue Hut God sees that you could not 
have committed that mine ’ 

Catenna shook hei head slowly, and was silent Aftei a 
while - 

1 1 don’t know r ,’ she said , ‘ I seemed to see him coming towards 
me, just as he w T ouhl ically have looked, and I meant—I meant, 
to do it ’ 

‘Hut when you saw him - tell me how it was, Tina?’ 

‘1 saw him lying on the giound and thought he was ill 1 
don’t know how' it was then , I forgot everything 1 knelt down 
aud spoke to him, and—and he took no notice of me, and his 
eyes weie fixed, and L began to think he w T as dead ’ 

1 And you have never telt angry since 

‘Oh no, no , it is I who have been more wieked than any one , 
it is I who have been wrong all through.’ 

‘No, Tina, the fault has not all been yours; he was w T rong, 
he gave you pi evocation And w r rong makes wrong. When 
people use us ill, we cau baldly help having ill feeling towards 
them. But that second wiong is more excusable I am more 
smtul than yon, Tma , I have often had very had feelings towards 
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Captain Wybiow, and if he had pi evoked mo as lie did you, I 
should peihaps have done something more wicked ’ 

‘ Oh, it was not ho wrong in him , he didn’t know how he 
huit me How wuh it likely he could love me an I loved him ? 
And how could lie many a poor little thing like me?’ 

Maynard made no reply to this, and there wan again silence, 
T till Tina said— 

1 Then I wan ho deceitful, they didn't know how wicked T 
was. Padiomcllo didn’t know, Ins good little monkey he used 
to call me, and if he had known, oh how naughty he would have 
thought me’ ’ 

‘ My Tina, we have all our secret sms, and if we knew’ our- 
Helvcs, we should not judge each othei harshly Hu Christopher 
himself has felt, since this trouble came upon him, that he has 
been too severe and obstinate ’ 

In this way- -in these biokcn confessions and answenng woids 
of eomtbit -the hours wore on, from the deep black night to the 
chill eaily twilight, and fiom eaily twilight to the fust, yellow 
sticak of morning paitmg t-lie purple cloud Mi Gdiil felt as if 
m the long houis of that night the bond that united his love for 
ever and alone to Oatenna hail arqun ed fresh strength and 
Banctity It is so with the human relations that rest on the 
deep emotional sympathy of affection eveiy new day ami night 
of joy oi sonow is a new ground, a new consecration, lor the love 
that is nourished by memories as well as hopes- the lo\e to which 
perpetual repetition is not a w T eaimess but a want, and to which 
a separated joy is the beginning of paiu 

The cocks began to crow , the gate Rwung , there was a tiamp 
of footsteps in the yard, and Mi Gilfil henid Dorcas Stirling 
These sounds seemed to afleet Onterina, for she looked an\ioubly 
at him and said, ‘ Maynard, are you going away 1 ’ 

* No, I shall stay here at Calliun until you are better, and then 
you will go away too ’ 

‘Never to the Manor again, oh no’ I shall live poorly, and 
get my ow r n bread ’ 

‘Well, deaiest, you shall do what you would like best. But 
I wish you could go to sleep now Try to lost quietly, and by 
and by you will pel haps sit up a little God has kept you iu life 
m spite of all this sorrow; it will he sinful not to try and make 
the best of His gift Dear Turn, you will try,—and little Bessie 
brought you some crocuses once, you didn’t notice the pool little 
thing, but you will notice her when she comes again, will you 
not?* 

* I will try,' whispered Tma humbly, and then closed her eyes. 
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By the time the sun was above the horizon, scattering the 
clouds, and shining with pleasant morning warmth thiough the 
little leaded window, Oaterma was asleep Maynard gently loosed 
the tiny hand, cheered Dorcas with the good news, and made lus 
way to the village inn, with a thanktul heart that Tina hail been 
so far herself again Evidently the sight of linn had blended 
naturally with the memones in whith her mind was absorbed, 
and she had been led on to an unhurtliemng of heiself that might 
be the beginning of a complete lost oral ion Hut her body was 
so enfeebled— her soul so bruised— that the utmost tenderness 
and care would be necessaiy The next thing to be done was to 
send tidings to Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel , then to write 
and summon his sistei, under whose caie he had deteimined to 
place Catenna. The Manoi, even if she had been washing to 
return tluthei, would, he knew, be the most umlesiiahle home 
for her at preseut every scene, oveiy object then*, w r as associated 
with still unalloyed anguish It she were domesticated foi a 
tune with his mild gentle sister, who had a peaceful home and a 
prattling little bov, Tina might attach herself anew to life, and 
recover, partly at least, the shock that had been given to her 
constitution When he had written his letters and taken a hasty 
breakfast, he w r as soon in his saddle again, on his way to Rloppeter, 
where he would post them, and seek out a medical man. to 
whom he might confide the moral causes of Catenna’s enfeebled 
condition 



CHAPTER XX 

In less than a wook fiom that time, ('utmina, was penhiuided to 
travel m a comfortable earnings under the cate ot Mi (iilfil and 
his sister, Mis Hoi on, whoso soft blue o\os and mild manntrs 
were veiy soothing to the pool himsod child—the mine so as they 
had .in an ot sisterly equality whnh was quite now to Jioi 
' Undci Lady Chevoiols untmossing author itatne goodwill Tina 
had always letainod a oertain constr amt and a wo and thoio was 
a sweetness befoio unknown in having a young and gentle woman, 
like an elder sister, hen ding ov r ei lioi i at essmgly. and speaking in 
low loving tones 

Maynard was almost angiy with himself for feeling happy 
while Tina’s mind and body wrote still trembling on the veigo of 
it recoverable deehne, but the now delight oi acting as her 
guardian angel, of being with hoi ovoiy houi ot the day, of 
devising oveiythmg toi hot comtoit, ot watching for a ray of 
returning interest m her eyes, was too ahsoibing to leave loom 
foi alarm 01 i egret. 

On the thud day the carnage diove up to the dooi of Fovliohn 
Parsonage, wlieie the Rev Aitliur Heion piesented himselt on the 
door-step, cagoi to gieut his i etui inng Luev, and holding hy the 
hand a broad-chested tawny haired bov ot hve, who was smacking 
a miniature liuntmg-whip with great. ngmu 

Nowhere was there a lawn more smooth-shaven, walks better 
sw'ept, or a jioreh more prettily ftstooned with deeper?-., than at 
Foxholm Parsonage, standing suugly shelteied hv beeches and 
chestnuts lialfw r ay down the jnetty green lull which was sur¬ 
mounted by the church, anil oveilooking a village that straggled 
at its case among pastures and meadows, sun minded by wild 
hedge! ows and broad shadowing tiees, as yet uuthreatened by 
nnpioved methods of tanning 

Bnghtly the fire shone in the great parlour, and brightly m 
the little pink bedroom, wlnth was to be Caterma’s, because it 
looked away from the churchyard, and on to a farm homestead, 
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with its little duster of beehive neks, and placid groups of cows, 
and cheerful matin sounds of healthy labour Mrs Heron, with 
the mstuut of a delicate, impressible woman, had wntten to hei 
husband to have this room piepared foi Cateima Contented 
speckled hens, industriously siratchmg foi the larely-found corn, 
may sometimes do more for a sick heart than a grove of nightin¬ 
gales , theie is something irresistibly < aiming m the unsentimental 
choci moss of top knotted pullets, unpetted sheep-dogs, and patient 
cait-horscs enjoying a dunk of muddy watei 

In such a home as this parsonage, a nest of oomfoit, without 
any of the stateliness that would cany a suggestion of Clioeiel 
M.inoi, Mi. Cilfil was not unreasonable in hoping that Cateima 
might gradual^ shake oil the haunting \isiou of the past, and 
lot over fiom the langoiu and feebleness win eh weie the phjsnal 
sign of that visions blighting piesenee The next thing to he 
done tv as to arrange an exelmnge of duties with Ml H cion's 
curate, that Ma\naid might he constantly near Cateima, ami 
watch over her pi ogress She seemed to like him to lu with hei, 
to look uneasily foi his letum , and though she seldom spoke to 
him, she w t :is most i onteuted wiien he sat by her, and held her 
tiny hand in his laigo protecting ginsp I»ut Oswald, aha s O/y.y, 
the hio.ul-<‘licsted buy, w\xs perhaps hei most henefieial eompamon 
With something of his uni Ic’h person, he had mheined also hi>> 
uncle’s eaily taste foi a domestic menagene,'and was \eiy im¬ 
pel ative m demanding Tina’s sympathy in the woltnie ol 1 ns 
guinea-pigs, squill els, and doimice With him she seemed now 
ami then to have gleams of hei chihlhood coming athwart the leaden 
ilouds, ami ninny hours ot wintei w'ent by the mine easily tor 
being spent in O/zy’s nurseiy 

Mis Hei on was not musieal, and had no instillment, but one 
of Mr Cilfil’s cares was to piocuie a harpsichord, and have it 
placed m the diawmg-room, always opeu, m the hope time some 
day the spmt of umsie would be reaw<ikened in Caterina, and she 
would be attracted tow aids the mstiumeut I»ut the wiutei was 
almost gone by, and he had waited m vam The utmost improve¬ 
ment m Tina had not goue beyond passiveness and acquiescence 
a quiet grateful smile, compliance with Oswald’s whims, and an 
increasing consciousness of w T hat was bring said anil done around 
her Sometimes she would take up a bit of woman’s work, but 
she seemed too languid to peisevere m it, her fingers soon chopped, 
and she relapsed into motionless reverie 

At last—it was one of those bright days m the end of February, 
when the sun is shining with a piomise of approaching spring. 
Maynuid had been walking with her and Oswald lound the garden 
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to look at the snow (hops, anil she wan renting on the sofa after 
the walk Ozzy, roaming about the room 111 quest of a forbidden 
pleasure, came to the haipsiehord, and stiuek the handle of his 
whip on a deep bass note 

The vibration lushed thiough Catenna like an electric shock 
it seemed as if at that instant a now soul were entenng into her, 
and filhng hei with a deepei, moic significant life She looked 
round, rose fiurn the sofa, and walked to the harpsichord In a 
moment hor fingers weie wandering with then old sweet method 
among tho keys, and her houI was flo,itmg in its tme familiar 
element of delicious sound, as the water-plant, that lies withered 
and shrunken on the giounil expands into freedom and heauty 
when onee more bathed in its natn e flood 

Maynard thanked Clod An active power waH reawakened, and 
must make a new epoch m (Jateiina’s recoveiy 

Presently then weie low liquid notes blending themselves with 
*tlie hauler tones of the instrument, and gradually the pine voi<e 
swelled into predominance Little Ozzy stood in the middle of 
the room, with his mouth open and Ins legs very wide apart, 
stiuek with something like awe at this new power in ‘Tin-Tin,’ 
as he called her, whom hi* had beon accustomed to think of as a 
playfellow not at all elevei, and vety nuuli m need of lus mstiuetion 
on many subjects A genie soaring with bioad wings out of his 
milk-jug would not have been more astonishing 

Oaterina was singing the very air fiom the Orleo which we 
hcaul hei singing so many mouths ago at the beginning ot hei 
soirows. It was Che find. Sit Ohristophei’s favouute, and its 
notes seemed to carry on their wings all the tenderest memories 
of her life, when Oheverel Manor w r as still an untroubled home 
The long happy days of childhood and girlhood recovered all their 
lightful predominance ovei the short interval of sin and sonow 
She paused, and burst into teais - the first tears she had shed 
since she had been at Foxholm Maynaul <•0111(1 not help huirymg 
towards her, puttiug his arm lound hei, and leaning down to kiss 
her hair. She nestled to him, and put up her little mouth to be 
kissed 

The delicate-tend rilled plant must have something to cling to. 
The soul that was born anew to music was born anew to love 




























CHAPTER XXI 


On the 30 th of May 1790 , a \eiy pic tty sight. was seen by the 
villatjei 8 assembled near the dooi of Foxholm Chinch The sun 
was bright upon the dewy giuss f the air was alive with the 
nimmur of been and the till ling ot buds, the bushy blossoming 
chestnuts and the toamv flowering hedgerows seemed to be ciowdmg 
inuiid to leant wlij the ihuich-bells weie ringing so meinly, as 
Maynard Gilhl, his face blight with happiness, walked out of the 
old Gothic doorway with Tina on his aim. The little late was 
still pale, and tlieie was a subdued melancholy hi it, as of one who 
sups with iiieuds foi the last time, and has his eai open foi the 
signal that will call him away But the tiny hand lested wuth 
the piessuie of contented affection on Maynaid’s aim, and the dark 
eyes met his downwind glam e with timid answenng love 

There was no tram of bridesmaids , only pretty Mrs Heron 
leaning on the arm of a daik-haired young man hitherto unknown 
in Foxholm, and holding by the othei hand little Ozzy, who 
exulted less in his new velvet cap and tunic, than m the notion 
that he was bridesman to Tm-Tm 

Last of all came a couple w r hom the villagers eyed yet moie 
eagerly than the bride and bridegroom a line old gentleman, 
who looked lound with keen glances that cowed the conscious 
seapegiaees among them, and a stately lady in blue-and-white silk 
robes, who must surely he like Queen Charlotte 

‘ Well, that theer’s whut I call a pictur,' said old ‘ Mester ’ 
Ford, a true Staftbidshiie patriarch, who leaned on a stick and 
held his head very much on one side, with the air of a man who 
had little hope of the present generation, but would at all events 
give it the benefit of his criticism 1 Th’ yoong men noo-a deys, 
the’re poor squashy things—the’ looke well anoof, but the’ woon’t 
wear, the’ woon’t wear. Thcei's ne’er un ’ll carry his ’ears like 
that Sir Cns’fer Chuvrell ’ 

‘’Ull bet ye two pots,’ said another of the seniors, ‘as that 
yoongster a-walkin’ wi’ th' parson’s wife ’ll be Sn Cna’fer’s son— 
he favours him.’ 
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* Nay, yae'll bet that wi ! as big a fule as yersen, hae’s noo 
son al all As I oondeibtan’, hue’s the nevey as is t’ heir th’ 
esteate The coochmau us puts oop at th’ White Hoss tellt me 
as theer wm anothei nevey, a deal finer chap t’ Joeke at 1101 this 
1111, as died in a fit, all on a soodden, an’ boo this lieic yoong un’s 
got upo’ th* perch istid.’ 

At the chinch gate Mr Bates was standing m a new suit, 
lendy to speak words of good omen as the biide and bridegioom 
appi cached He had<ome all the way fiom Chevercl Manor on 
pm pose to see Miss Tma happy om e moie, and would have been m a 
state of unmixed joy but for the mfeiionty of the wedding nosegays 
to what he could have furnished fiom the gaiden at the Manor 
‘(led A naughty bless ye both, an’ send ye long laifc an’ 
happiness,’ weie the good gardenei’s latliei tremuloub woids 

‘Thank you, undo Hates, always lemembei Tma,’ baid the 
sweet low voiee, which fell on Mi Bates’s eui tor the last time 
The wedding journey was to be a eiieuitoub route to Shcpper- 
ton, where Mi (illhi had been for seveinl mouths inducted as 
\iuir This hinall living had been given him through the inteiest 
of an old friend who had some (hum on the giutitude of the 
Oldinpoit family, and it was a bati&tnc tion both to Maynard and 
Sit Chnstophei that a home to which lie might take Caterina 
had thus i cm lily piesonted itself at a distance from Che\ ercl 
Manor Foi it had never jet been thought safe that she should 
icvisit the scene of her sufferings, her health continuing- too 
delicate to encourage the slightest nsk of painful excitement 
In a yeai or two, perhaps, by the tunc old Mi Criehley, the 
lector of Cumbermooi, should have left a woild of gout, and 
when Oaterma would veiv likely he a happy motliei, Maynard 
might safely take up his abode at Cumheimoor, and Tina would 
feel nothing hut (ontent at seeing a new ‘little black eyed 
monkey’ 1 mining up and dow T n the galleiy and guldens of the 
Manoi A mothei dreads no memones—those shadows have all 
melted aw'ay m the dawn of baby’s smile 

Iii these hopes, and m the enjoyment of Tina’s nestling affeo- 
tiou, Mt (iilfil lasted a few months of peifeet happiness She 
had < ome to lean entirely on his love, and to find life sweet for 
his sake. II ei continual languor and want of active mteiest was 
a natuial consequeuce of bodily feebleness, anil the piospeet of 
her becoming a mother was a new giound for hoping the best 
But the delicate plant had been too deeply biuised, and in the 
struggle to put forth a blossom it died 

Tma died, and May mud (iiltil’s love went with hei into deep 
silence for evermore. 



EPILOGHE 

This was Mr OilfiPs love-stoiy, avJ ut h lay f.u luck fiom the 
tune when he a,it, worn and giey, hy bn lonely fireside in 
■Sheppei ton Vicarage llieli hr own locks, passionate love, and 
deep eaily sorrow, stiangely different as they seem from the 
acuity white hails, 1 lio apathetic* content, and the* unexpeetanl 
quiescence ot old ape, aie but part of the same life's journey , aa 
the blight Italian plains, with the sweet At/ilto of then beckon¬ 
ing maidens, aie pait of the same day’s travel th.it bungs us to 
the other side of the mountain, between tin* sombie iocky walls 
and among the guttuinl voices ot the Valais 

To those who weie familial only with the giey haired Vicai, 
jogging leisiuely along on his old chestnut eoh, jt would pci Imps 
have been haul to believe that, he had ever been the Maynard 
(lilfil who, with a lieait bill ot passion and tender ness, had urged 
Ins black Kitty to lici swiftest gallop on the way to (\dlam, m 
that the old gentleman ot caustic* tongue, and bucolic tastes, and 
sparing habits, had known all the deep seeiets ot devoted love*, 
had smuggled thiougli its days and nights ot anguish, and 
trembled undei its unspeakable joys And indeed the Mi (liltil 
of those late Sheppcitcm days had more ot tin* knots and nigged- 
liess of pool human nature than there lay any dear limt ot in the 
open-eyed loving Ma\naid But it is with men as with tiees 
if you lop oil* then finest biaudios, into winch they vme pouring 
their young life-jun e, the* w'ounds will he healed over wutli some 
rough boss, some odd excrescence , and what might have been a 
giand tiee expanding into libeial shade is but a whimsical 
misshapen trunk Many an nutating fault, many an unlovely 
oddity, has come of a haul soiiow, which has crushed and maimed 
the nature just when it was expanding into plenteous beauty, 
and the tnvial erring life, which we visit with our harsh blame, 
may be* but as the unsteady motion of a man whose best limb is 
withered 

And so the cleat old Vicai, though lie: had something of the 
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knotted whimsical character of the poor lopped oak, had yet been 
sketched out by natuie as a noble tree. The heart of him was 
sound, the grain w.is of the finest, and in the grey-haired man 
who filled his pocket with sugai-plums foi the little child)en, 
whose most biting words weie duet ted against the evil doing of 
the rich man, and who, with all his social pipes and slipshod talk, 
never sank below the highest level of his panshioneis’ respect, there 
was the mam trunk of the same biave, faithful, tender nature, 
that had point'd out the finest, freshest toices of its life-cunent 
in a first and only love—the love of Tina 
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CHAPTER I 

* No 1 ’ said iiivvyor Demp'dci, m a loud, laspmg, oiatoucal tom*, 
stiuggling against chiunu huskin<*r*t, ‘as long .is my Makci giants 
me powei of \on*e and powei of nitclleif, 1 will take eveiy legal 
menus to icsist the intiodiution of demoialising, inethodistu al 
doctrine into this palish , I will not supinely suflei an insult to 
be inflicted on om vt'neiable pastoi, who has given us sound 
liistiuetion toi lt.ilt a. eeutury ' 

lr was \ei> waini e\ eiywhere that evening, but especially m 
the liai of the, lied Lion at Mil by, wheie Mi Dempstei was 
seated mixing his tliinl glass of biandy and watei lie was a tall 
and lather massive mail, and the flout halt of his laige suiface 
was so well diedged with suutt, that the eat, having inadv intently 
come neat him, had been seized with a soveie fit of sneezing—an 
accident which, being < 1 nelly misunderstood, had caused hei Jo he 
dnven eontumeliously fiom the bar Mi Dempsttr habitually 
held his t Inn tin bed in, and his head hanging loxwaid, weight'd 
dowm, peiliaps, by a piepondeiant occiput and a bulging foio- 
head, between which his closely clipped eoional surface lay like a 
flat and new-mown tableland The only otliei observable teatuies 
were pufly cheeks and a pioti tiding yet lipless mouth Of Ins 
nose I can only say that it was snufly and as Mr Dempster w T as 
never caught in the act of looking at anything in pniticulai, it 
would have been diflieult to sw T ear to the eoloui of Ins eyes 

‘ Well l I'll not stn,k at giving »i </self trouble to put down such 
hypoeutieal cant,’ said Mr Tomlinson, the neh nnllei *1 know' 
well enough what your Sunday evening lcctuies are good for—toi 
wenches to meet their sweethearts, and In tnw nnsehief There’s 
work enough with the servant-maids as it is - such as I nevei 
heard the like of m niv mother’s time, and it's all along o' youi 
schooling and new-fangled plans Give me a servant as can 
naythei lead nor write, I say, ami doesn t know the year o' the 
Lord as she w T as boin m I should like to know what gooil those 
Sunday schools have done, now. Why, the boys used to go a 
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bird's-nesting of a Sunday morning , and a capital thing too—ask 
any farmer, and \eiy pietty it was to sec the stungs o’ heggs 
hanging up in poor people’s houses You'll not sec em nowhere now ’ 

‘ Pooh • ’ said Mr Luke Byles, who piqued himself on his 
reading, and was m the habit of asking casual acquaintances if 
they knew anything of Hobbes, ‘it is light enough that the lower 
ordeis should be instructed But this sectarianism within the 
Church ought to be put down In point of fact, these Evangelicals 
are not Chuichmen at all, they’re no better than Presbyterians ’ 

1 Presbytei lans 1 what are they?’ mquned Mi Tomlinson, who 
often said his father had given him ‘ no eddication, and he didn’t 
care who knowed it, he could buy up most o’ th’ eddicated men 
he’d ever come across ’ 

‘ The Presbyterians,’ said Mr Deinpstei, in rather a loudei tone 
than befoie, hoMing that eveiy appeal for information must 
naturally be addressed to him, ‘ arc a sect founded m the 1 eign of 
Charles I, by a man named John Presbytei, who hatched all the 
brood of Dissenting veimm that crawl about in duty alleys, and 
circumvent the loid of the manor m ordei to get a few yards of 
ground for then pigeon-house conventicles ’ 

‘No, no, Dempster,’ said Mr Luke Byles, ‘you’re out there 
Presbyterianism is derived liom the word presbyter, meaning an 
elder ’ 

‘ Don’t contradict me, hh 1 ’ stormed Dempster ‘ I say the 
word presbyterian is derived from John Presbyter, a mi,liable 
fanatic who wore a suit of leather, and went about from town to 
village, and from village to hamlet, inoculating the vulgar with 
the asinine virus of Dissent ’ 

‘ Come, Byles, that seems a deal more likely,’ said Mi Tomlin¬ 
son, m a conciliatoiy tone, apparently of opinion that history was 
a process of ingenious guessing 

‘ It’s not a question of likelihood , it’s a known fact I could 
fetch you my Encyclopedia, and show it you this moment ’ 

‘ I don’t caie a straw, sir, either for you or your Encyclopedia,’ 
said Mr Dempster , ‘ a farrago of false information of which you 
picked up an unpcifeet copy m a cargo of waste paper. Will you 
tell me, sir, that I don’t known the origin of Presbyterianism ? 
I, sir, a man known through the county, intrusted with the 
affairs of half a score parishes, while you, sir, are ignoied by the 
very fleas that infest the miserable alley m which you were bred.’ 

A loud and general laugh, with ‘You’d better let him alone, 
Byles*; ‘You’ll not get the better of Dempster in a hurry,’ 
drowned the retort of the too well-informed Mr. Byles, who, white 
with rage, rose and walked out of the bar 
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‘A meddlesome, upstait, Ju<obi meal fellow, gentlemen,’ 
continued Mi Dempster ‘ I was determined to bo rnl of him 
What does he mean by thi listing himself into our company 1 * A 
man with about as much pmiciple as he lias propeity, Minch, to 
my knowledge, is oonwdeiably less than none An insolvent 
atheist, gentlemen A deistieal prjtei, tit to sit in the chimney- 
corner of a pot-house, and make blasphemous comments on the 
one greasy newspai»er fingered by beei-swilling tinkers 1 will not 
sutlei m my company a man who speaks lightly of religion The 
signatuie ot a fellow like Byles would be a blot on our piotest ’ 
‘And how do you got oil with youi signatures?’ said Mi 
Pilgiirn, the doctor,who had picsented his laige top-booted person 
within the bar while Mr Dempstw was speaking Mr Pilgnm 
had just returned from one ot his long day’s lounds among the 
faimhouscs, m the course ot which he had sat down to two heaity 
meals that might have been mistaken tor dinners it he hail not 
declared them to be ‘ snaps ’ , aud as each snap had been followed 
by a tew glasses of ‘mixture,' containing a less liberal proportion 
of water than the articles he himself labelled with that, broadly 
generic name, he was m that condition wduc h his groom indicated 
with poetic ambiguity by saying that ‘master had been in the 
sunshine ’ Under these on cumstanees, aftei a haid day, m which 
he had ieally had no legular meal, it seemed a natural lelaxation 
to step into the* bar of the Red Lion, wliem as it was Saturday 
evening, he should be suie to find Dempstoi, and hear the latest 
news about the protest against the evening loctuie 

‘ Have you hooked Ben Lamlor yet 1 ’ he continued, as he took 
two chans, one for his body, and the other for his right leg 

‘No/ said Mr Budd, the churchwarden, shaking his head, 
‘Ben Laudor has a way ot keeping himself neutral in everything, 
and he doesn’t like to oppose his father Old Landor is a regular 
Tryamte But we haven’t got your name yet, Pilgnm ’ 

‘Tut tut, Budd,’ said Mr Dempstei, sarcastically, ‘you don’t 
expect Pilgiirn to sign ? He’s got a dozen Tiyamte livers under 
his treatment. Nothing like cant and methodism foi producing a 
superfluity of bile ’ 

‘ Oh, I thought, as Pratt had declared himself a Tiyauite, we 
should lie suie to get Pilgnm on our side ’ 

Mr Pilgnm was not a man to sit quiet under a sarcasm, 
nature having endowed him with a considerable share of self- 
defensive wit In his most solan moments lie had an impediment 
in his speech, and as copious gm-and water stimulated not the 
speech but the impediment, he had time to make his retort 
sufficiently bitter 
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‘ Why, to toll you the truth, Build,' he spluttered, ‘ there’s a 
lepoit all over the town that I)eh Traunter swears you shall hike 
her with you as one of the delegates, and they say time’s to he a 
fine erowd at your dooi the morning you stait, to see the low 
Knowing your tenderness foi that meinbei ot the tan sex, I thought 
you might find it impossible to deny hoi 1 hang back a little 
tioni signing on that at count, as Piendeigast might not take the 
protest w r ell it T>eh Tiauntur went with you ’ 

Mt Build was a small, sleek-headed baelielor of five and-forty, 
whose seandnh us life had lung furnished his moie moial neighbours 
w ith .in after-dmnei joke lie had no otliei striking chaiar tenstie, 
evept that he was a eumri of iholene temperament, so that, you 
might wonder why he had been chosen as clergyman's church 
warden, if I did not tell you that be bail leecntly been eleited 
thiough Mr Dempstn’s exertions, m older that lus zeal against 
the tlneatened evening Jeetuie might be hacked by the dignity of 
” ofhee 

MW, come, Pilgnm,” said Mi Tomlinson, (‘ovenng Mi. 
Builds ietie.it, ‘you know you like to weal the enei’s coat, gieen 
o’ one side and led o’ the othei Vou’ve been to hear Tij.m 
])ieach at Paddifoid Cnminoi)—you know you have’ 

‘ To be sure I have , and a capital seunon too It’s a pity you 
w T ere not there It was addi essed to those “ void of undeistanding 
‘ No no, you 11 novel catch me then 1 ,’ returned Mi Tomlinson, 
not m the least stung , ‘lie preaches without book, they sa*\ just 
like a Dissenter It must be a l ambling sort ot a concern ’ 

‘That’s not the worst,’ said Mi Dempstei , ‘he preaches 
against good w r orks, says good woiks are not ncoossaiy to 
salvation a sectanan, aiitmomiaii, anabaptist doctrine Tell a 
man he is not to he saved by lus works, and you open flu 1 flood¬ 
gates of all mmioiality You see it. m all these canting mnovatois , 
they’re all bad oiks by the sly; smooth -faced, drawling, 
hypocritical fellows, who pietend ginger isn’t hot m then months, 
and eiy down all innocent pleasures , their hearts aie all the 
blacker foi then sanctimonious outsides Haven’t wc been warned 
against those who make clean the outside of the cup and the 
platter? There’s tins Tryan, now r , he goes about piaymg with 
old women, and singing with chanty-children , hut what has he 
really got his eye on all the while? A donuneeiing ambitious 
Jesuit, gentlemen, all he wants is to get his foot tai enough 
into the palish to step into OiewVs shoes w'hcn the old gentleman 
dies. Depend upon it., wlieuever you see a man pretending to be 
better than his neighbours, that man has either some cunning end 
to serve, or his heart is rotten with spiritual pride * 
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As if to gnai antee himself against this awful sin. Mi Dempster 
seized his glass of hraudy-and-water, and tossed ofl the content 1 * 
with even greater rapidity than usual 

‘ Have you fixed on your third delegate yet V said Mi Pilgrim, 
whose taste was fot detail lather than for dissertation 

‘That’s the man,’ answered Dempster, pointing to Mr 
Tomlinson ‘We start foi Elmstoke Tleetory on Tuesday 
morning, so, if joti mean to give us yom signature, you must 
make up youi mind pretty quickh, Pilgrim ’ 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least mean it, so he only said. ‘ 1 
shouldn’t wondei if Tiyan turns out too many tor you, after all 
He’s got a well-oiled tongue of his own, and lias perhaps talked 
over Piendeigast into a dot emanation to stand by him ’ 

‘Ve-iy little fear of that,’ said Dempstei, m a eontident tone 
‘I’ll soon hung linn lound Tiyan has got his matih I’ve 
plenty of lods in pickle foi Tijan ’ 

At this moment Boots enteicd the bai, and put a lettei into 
the lawyei’s hands, saying, ‘Theie's Tiowei’s man just come into 
the yaid wi’ a gig, sir, an’ he’s In ought this heie lettei ’ 

Mr Dunpstei lead the lettei and saul, ‘Tell bun to turn the 
gig—I’ll he with him in a minute Heie, inn to tliuhy’s and get 
tins snull-box filled —qui< k 1 ’ 

‘Tiowei’s voise, l supjiose , eh, Dempstei ? Wants you to 
alter his will, eh ?’ said Mi I’llgiim 

‘ Business- —business—business -T don’t know 1 exactly wdnit,’ 
answeied the cautious Dempster, using delibciately fiom his than, 
tin listing on his low r -(n owned hat, and walking with a slow hut 
not unsteady step out ot the bai 

‘I never see Dcjupstei’s equ.il , it I did I’ll he shot,’ said Mi 
Tomlinson, looking after the lawjei admiringly ‘Why, he’s 
diunk the best pait of a bottle o’ luaudy since heie we ve been 
sitting, and, I’ll Let a guinea, when lie’s got to Tiowei s his head 
'll he as clear as mine He knows moie about law when lie’s 
drunk than all the Test on ’em when they'ie sobei ’ 

‘Ay, and other things too, liesides law,’ saul Mi Budd ‘ I>ul 
you notice how he took up Byles about the Piesb\tenant Bltss 
your heait, he knows everything, Dempstei does He studied 
very haul when he was a young man ’ 



CHAPTER II 

The conversation just iccmded is not, f am aware, rennu kably 
i dined or witty, but if it had been, it could luiidly have taken 
place m Milby when Mr Dempster flounslied tilde, and old Mi 
Crewe, the euiate, was yet alive 

Moie than a qu.utei of a eentuiy has slipped by since then, 

» and in the interval Milby has advanced «it as lapul a pace as 
othei muihet-towns m liei Majesty's dominions By this time it 
has a handsome railway-station, where the diowsy London 
traveller may look out by the hiilhunt gas-light and see peifectly 
sobei papas and husbands alighting with their leather-bags aftei 
tiansaetmg 1 then day’s business .it the < ounty town There is a 
icsidcnt rector, who appeals to the consciences of his hearers with 
nil the immense advantages of a divine who keeps las own carnage, 
the church is enlaiged by at least five hundred sittings , and the 
giammar-sehool, conducted on refoimed principles, has its upper 
forms eiowded with the genteel youth of Milby The gentlemen 
there fall into no othei excess at dmnei-parties than the peifectly 
Wtell-bred and \utuous excess of stupidity , and though the ladies 
are still said sometimes to take too much upon themselves, they 
are never known to take too much m any other way The 
conversation is sometimes quite literary, for theie is a flourishing 
book-club, and many of tlie youugoi ladies have earned tlieir 
studies so far as tc liavo forgotten a little German In short, 
Milby is now a refined, moral, and enlightened tow n, no more 
resembling the Milby of former days than the huge, long-skirted, 
drab great-coat that embarrassed the ankles of our grandfathers 
resembled the light paletot m which we tread jauntily through the 
muddiest streets, or than the bottle-nosed Batons, rejoicing over a 
tankard in the old sign of the Two Travellers at Milby, resembled 
the severe-lookmg gentleman in straps and high collars whom a 
modern artist has represented as sipping the imaginary port of 
that well-known commercial house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss fiom your mind all the refined and 
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fashionable nleas associated with this advanced state of things, 
and tiansport your imagination to a tune when Milby laid no 
gas-lights, when the mail diove up dusty oi bespattered to the 
(looi of the Red Lion , when old Mi flrewe, the cumle, in a 
brown Hint us wig, deliveied inaudible sermons on a Sunday, and 
on a week day nnpuited tlie education of a gentleman -that is to 
say, an aiduous maequaintance with Latin tiiiough the medium 
of the Eton Cliammar—to tlnee pupil* in the uppei giammar- 
s< liool 

If you had passed tlnough Milby on the coach at that time, you 
would have lmd no idea what impoitant people lived then*, and 
how very high a sense of ismk was prevalent among them It 
w.is a dingy-looking town, with a strong bin'll of tanning up one 
stieet and a great shaking of liand-looins up another , and even in 
that foeus of anstoiracy, Finn’s date, the houses w'ould not have 
seemed very imposing to the hasty and supoifnial glance of a 
passenger You might still less have suspected that the hguie in 
light fustian ami large giey wlnskeis, leaning against the grocefn 
dooi-post 111 High Street, was Holes-' a person than Mr Lowme, one 
of the most anstor ratio men m Milby, said to have been * brought 
up a gentleman,’ and to have* had the gay habits accordant with 
that station, keeping Ins lumeis and othci expensive animals 
He was now quite an elderly Lothario, reduced to the most 
economical sms, the pionunent form of his gaiety being this ol 
lounging at Mi Uiuby’s door, embarrassing the servant maids who 
came for grocery, and talking scandal with the lare passers-by 
Still, it was generally understood that Mi Lowme belonged to the 
highest cude of Milby society, his son* and daugliteis held up their 
heads very high indeed , anti m spite ol Ins condescending way of 
chatting and drinking w ltli inferior people, he would lumself have 
scorned any closeL identification with them It must be admitted 
that he was ol some service to the tow r u in this station at Mr 
Gmby’s dooi, for he and Mi Landor’s Newfoundland dog, who 
stxetched himself and gaped on the opposite causeway, took 
Boinethmg fiom the lifeless air that belonged to the High Stieet 
on every day except Saturday 

Certainly, in spite of three assemblies and a chanty ball m the 
wintei, the occasional advent of a ventriloquist, or a company of 
itinerant players, some of whom were very highly thought of in 
London, and the annual three days’ fair m June, Milby might be 
considered dull by people of a hypochondriacal temperament, and 
perhaps this was oue reason why many of the middle-aged 
inhabitants, male and female, often found it impossible to keep 
up then spirits without a veiy abundant supply of stimulants. 

s 
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It is ti uo there were several substantial men who had a icputation 
for exceptional sobnety, so that Milby habits were leally not as 
bad as possible , and no one is wan anted m saying that old Mr 
Crewe's flock could not have been woise without any clergyman 
at all 

The well-dressed parisluoneis generally weie \eiy regulai 
church-goers, and to the youngei ladies and gentlemen I am 
inclined to think that the Sunday morning senne was the most 
exciting event of the week, for few places could piosent a more 
brilliant show of out-door toilette's than might be seen issuing 
fiom Milby eliuieh at one o’clock There weie the foui tall Miss 
Pittmans, old lawyer Pittman’s daughteis, with rannon curls 
sui mounted by large hats, and long, drooping ostneh teatheis of 
parrot green Theie w r as Miss Phipps, with a cimison bonnet, 
veiy much tilted up behind, and a cockade of stiff feathers on the 
summit There was Miss Landoi, the belle of Milby, clad legally 
m purple and ermine, with a plume of feathers ueithei drooping 
noi erect, but maintaining a discreet medium Theie were the 
three Miss Tomlinsons, who imitated Miss Landor, and also woio 
ermiue and feathers, but their beauty was eonsideied ot a eoaise 
order, and their squaie forms were quite unsuited to the lound 
tippet which fell with such remarkable giace on Miss Lander’s 
sloping shouhleis Looking at this plumed pioeessiou of ladies, 
you would have foimed rather a high idea of Milby wealth , jet 
there was only one close cairiage in the place, and that was old 
Mr Landor’s, the banker, who, I think, nevei diovc moie than 
one! horse These sumptuously attired ladies flashed p.ist the 
vulgar eye m one horse chaises, by no means of a Rupenoi build 

The young gentlemen, too, were not without their little Sunday 
displays of costume, of a limited masculine kind Mr Eustace 
Landoi, being nearly of age, had recently acquned a diamond ring, 
together w r ith the habit of rubbing his hand through his hau 
He was tall and dark and thus had an advantage which Mr Alfied 
Phifips, who, like his sister, was blond and stumpy, found it difficult 
to overtake, even by the seveiest attention to shirt-studs, and the, 
particular shade of brown that was liest leheved by gilt buttons 

The respect for the Sabliath, manifested m this attention to 
costume, was unhappily counterbalanced by considerable levity of 
behaviour during the prayers and sermon, for the young ladies 
and gentlemen of Milby were of a very satirical tum, Miss Landor 
especially being considered remarkably clever, and a temble quiz , 
and the large congregation necessarily containing many persons 
inferior m dress and demeanour to the distinguished aristocratic 
minority, divine service offered inesistible temptations to joking, 
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through the medium of telegraphic communications fiom the 
galleries to the aisles and back again I remember blushing very 
much, and thinking Miss Landoi was laughing at me, because I 
was appearing in coat-tails for the first time, when I saw her look 
down slyly towards where 1 sat, and then turn with a titter to 
handsome Mr Bob Lowme, who had such beautiful whiskers 
meeting under his dun But perhaps she was not thinking of 
me, after all, for our pew was neai the pulpit, and theie was 
almost always something funny about old Mr Ciewo His biown 
wig was hardly ever put on quite right, and lie had a way of 
raising his voice for three 01 foui words, and lowering it again to 
a mumble, so that we could scarcely make out a word he said , 
though, as my mother observed, that was of no consequence m the 
prayers, Hince every one had a prayei-book, and as for the sermon, 
she continued with some causticity, w r e all ot us heard more of it 
than we could lemembcr when we got home 

ThiR youthful geneiation was not paiticulaily litcraiy The 
young ladies who frizzed their hair, and gathered it all into large 
barricades in front of then heads, leaving their occipital region 
exposed without ornament, as if that, being a back view, was of 
no consequence, dieumed as little that their dauglitcis would read a 
selection of German poetiy, and be able to cxpiess an admiration 
for Scluller, as that they would tiun nil their ban the other 
way—that instead of threatening us with barricades m front, 
they would be most killing in retreat, 

And, like the Parthian, wound us as they fly 

Those charming well-frizzed ladies spoke French indeed with 
considerable facility, unshackled by any timid regaid to idiom, 
and were m the habit of conducting convei nations m that language 
in the presence of then less instructed elders , foi according to the 
standard of those backward days, their education had been very 
lavish, such young ladies as Miss Landor, Miss Phipps, and the 
Miss Pittmans, having been ‘finished’ at distant and expensive 
schools 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been a very important peison 
indeed, having in his eailiei days managed the affaus of several 
gentlemen m those parts, who had subsequently been obliged to 
sell cveiything and leave the countiy, m which crisis Mr. Pittman 
accommodatingly stepped in as a purchaser of their estates, taking 
on himself the nsk and trouble of a more leisurely sale , which, 
however, happened to turn out very much to his advantage 
Such opportunities occur quite unexpectedly m the way of 
business But I think Mr. Pittman must have been unlucky m 
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his later speculations, for now, in his old age, he had not the 
reputation of being very rich; and though he rode slowly to his 
office in Mil by every morning on an old white hackney, he had to 
resign the chief profits, as well as the active business of the film, to 
his younger partner, Dempster. No one m Milby considered old 
Pittman a vutuous man, and the eldei townspeople were not at 
all backward m narrating the least advantageous portions of his 
biography in a very round unvarnished manner Yet I could 
never observe that they tiusted him any the less, or liked him 
any the worse Indeed, Pittman and Dempster were the popular 
lawyers of Milby and its neighbouihood, and Mr. Benjamin 
Landor, whom no one bad anything paiticnlai to say against, had 
a very meagre business in comparison Haidly a landholdei, 
hardly a farmer, haidly a pansh withm ten miles of Milby, whose 
affaus were not under the legal guai dianship of Pittman and 
t Dempster, and I think the clients were proud of their lawyers' 
unscnipuluusness, as the patrons of the fancy are pioud of their 
champion's ‘condition.’ It was not, to be sure, the thing for 
ordinary life, but it was the thing to be bet on m a lawyer 
Dempster’K talent m ‘bringmg through’ a client was a very 
common topic of conversation with the fanners, over an incidental 
glass of giog at the Ked Lion. ‘He’s a long-headed feller, 
Dempster, why, it shows ycr what a headpiece Dempstoi has, 
as he can dnuk a bottle o’ brandy at a sittm’, an’ yit see furthci 
through a stone wall when he’s done, than other folks ’ll see 
through a glass winder ’ Even Mi Jerome, chief member of the 
congiegation at Salem Chapel, an elderly man of very strict life, 
was one of Dempster’s clients, and had quite an exceptional 1 
indulgence for his attorney’s foibleB, perhaps attributing them to 
the inevitable incompatibility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Milby, you perceive, was not 
inconveniently high in those good old times, and an ingenuous 
Vice or two was what every man expected of his neighbour 
Old Mr Crewe, the curate, for example, was allowed to enjoy his 
avarice in comfort, without fear of sarcastic parish demagogues, 
and his flock liked him all the better for having scraped together 
a large fortune out of his sehool and curacy, and the proceeds of 
the three thousand pounds he had with his little deaf wife It 
was clear he must be a learned man, for he had once had a large 
private school in connection with the grammar-school, and had 
even numbered a young nobleman or two among his pupils. The 
fact that he read nothing at all now, and that his mind seemed 
‘absorbed in the commonest matters, was doubtless due to his 
,N having exhausted the resources of erudition eailier m life. It is 
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trap he was not spoken of m terms of high respect, and old 
Crewe's stingy housekeeping was a frequent subject of jesting, 
hut this was a good old-fashioned chaructcnstic m a parson who 
had been part of Milby life for half a century it was like the 
dents and disfigurements m an old family tuukaid, which no one 
would like to part with for a smart new piece of plate fiesh 
from Birmingham The parishioners saw no reason at all why it 
should be desirable to venerate the parson or any one else they 
weie much moie comfortable ‘ to look down a little on then 
fellow-cieaturcs 

Even the Dissent m Milby was then of a lax and indifferent 
kind The doctime of adult baptism, stiugglmg under a heavy 
load of debt, had let off half its chapel aiea as a ribbon-shop, 
and Methodism was only to be detected, as you deteit euiious 
larv.o, by diligent search m dirty corneis The Independents 
weie the only Dissenters of whose existence Milby gentility was 
at all conscious, and it had a vague idea that the salient points 
of their creed were prayei without book, led bnek, andbypoensy 
The Independent ehajK‘1, known as Salem, stood red and 
conspicuous in a broad street, more than one pew-holder kept 
a brass-bound gig , and Mr Jeiome, a retired coin-factoi, and the 
most eminent membei of the congregation, was one of the uchest 
men in the paiish But m spite of this apparent prosperity, 
together with the usual amount of extempoianeous pleaching 
mitigated hy fuitive notes, Salem belied its name, and was not 
always the abode of peace For some reason or other, it was 
unfortunate in the choice of its ministers The Rev Mr Horner, 
elected with brilliant hopes, was discovered to be given to tippling 
and quarrelling vith his wife, the Rev. Mi Rose’s doctime was 
a little too ‘high,’ verging on antmomiamsm, the Rev Mr 
Stickney’s gift as a picacher was found to be less striking on 
a more extended acquaintance, and the Rev Mr Smith, a 
distinguished mnnstei much sought after m the lion districts, with 
a talent for poetry, became objectionable from an inclination to 
exchange verses with the young ladies of his oongiegation It 
was reasonably argued that such verses as Mr. Smith’s must take 
a long time for their composition, and the habit alluded to 
might mtiench seriously on his pastoral duties. These reverend 
gentlemen, one and all, gave it as their opinion that the Salem 
church members were among the least enlightened of the Lord’s 
people, and that Milby was a low place, where they would have 
found it a severe lot to have their lines fall for any long period , 
though to see the smart and crowded congregation assembled on 
occasion of the annual chanty sermon, any one might have 
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supposed that the minister of Salem hail rather a brilliant position 
in the ranks of Dissent Several Ohuieh families used to attend 
on that occasion, for Milby, in those uninstructed days, had not 
yet heaid that the schismatic mmisteis of Salem were obviously 
typified by Koiah, Dathan, and Abram , and many Church 
people there were of opinion that Dissent might be a weakness, 
but, after all, had no gicat harm m it These lax Episcopalians 
were, I believe, chiefly tradespeople, who held tliat^inasmueh as 
Congregationalism consumed candles, it ought to be supported, 
and accordingly made a point ot presenting themselves at Salem 
for the afternoon ilianty sermon, with the expectation of being 
asked to hold a plate Mi Pilgrim, too, was always theie with 
his half-sovereign, for, as there was no Dissenting doctor in Milby, 
Mr Pilgrim looked with great toleianee on all shades of religious 
opinion that did not include a belief m cures by mmiclc 

On this point he had the cimcuncnce of Mi Pratt, the only 
# other medical man of the same standing in Milby Otherwise, 
it was remarkable how strongly these two clever men weie 
contrasted Piatt was middle-sized, insinuating, and silvery- 
voiced , Pilgrim was tall, heavy, rough-mannered, and spluttering 
Both were considered to have gieat powers of conversation, but 
Pratt’s anecdotes were ot the fane old crusted quality to be procui ed 
only of Joe Miller, Pilgrim’s bad the full fruity flavour ot the 
most recent scandal. Pratt elegantly refeireil all diseases to 
debility, and, with a proper contempt for symptomatic treatment, 
went to the root of the matter with poit-wme and baik , Pilgum 
was persuaded that the evil principle m the human Bystem was 
plethoru, and he made war against it with cupping, blistering, and 
cathartics They had both been long established in Milby, and 
as each had a sufficient practice, there was no very malignant 
rivalry between them, on the confciary, they had that soit of 
fnendly contempt for each other which is always conducive to a 
good understanding between professional men , and when any new. 
Burgeon attempted, m spi ill-advised hour, to settle himself in the 
town, it was stukingly demonstrated how slight and trivial are 
theoretic differences compaied with the broad basis of common 
human feeling There was the most perfect unanimity between 
Pratt and Pilgrim m the determination to drive away the 
abnoxious and too probably unqualified intruder as soon as 
possible Whether the first wonderful cure he effected was on a 
patient of Pratt’s or of Pilgrim’s, one was as ready as the other to 
pull the interloper by the nose, and both alike directed their 
remarkable powers of conversation towards making the town too 
hot for him But by their respective patients these two dis- 
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tmgiushed men were pitted against each other with great vuulenee 
Mrs Lowme could not conceal hei amazement that Mrs Phipps 
should trust hei life in the hands of Piatt, who let her fet'd herself 
up to that degiee, it was re.illy shocking to hem how short her 
lueath was, and Mis Phipps had uo patience with Mis Lowme, 
living, as she did, on tea and broth and looking as yellow as any 
eiow-flower, and yet lettmg Pilgrim bleed and blister hei and give 
her loweimg medicine till her clothes hung on her like a seal ecrow’s 
On the whole, perhaps, Mr Pilgrim’s leputation was at the lnghci 
pitch, and when any lady undei Mr Piatt’s care was doing ill, she 
was half disposed to think that a little moic ‘ active tieatment ’ 
might suit lior better But without very definite provocation no 
one would take so senous a step as to pait with the family doctor, 
for m those remote days there were few varieties of human ha tied 
more foi mutable than the medical The doctoi s estimate, even of 
a confiding patient, w.is apt to use and fall with the entries in the 
day-book, and 1 have known Mi Pilgrim discover the most 
unexpected virtues in a patient seized with a promising illness 
At such times you might have l»een glad to peieeive that there 
were some of Mi Pilgnm’s fellow-a entuies of whom he enter tamed 
a high opinion, and that he was liable to the amiable weakness 
of a too admiring estimate A good inflammation fired Ins 
enthusiasm, and a lingering dropHy dissolved. him into chanty 
Doubtless this nesuemlo of benevolence was partly due to feedings 
not at all icpresented by tlu: entiles in the day-book , foi m Mr 
Pilgrim’s heait, too, tlieie wms a latent stoic of tenderness and 
pity which flowed foith at the sight of suffering (fi a dually, 

howevei, as his patients became convalescent, his view of their 
characters became more dispassionate, w T hen they could lelish 
mutton-chops, lie began to admit that they had foibles, and by the 
time they had swallowed their last dose of tonic, he was alrve to 
their most inexcusable faults Aftei this, the thermometer of his 
regard rested at the model ate point of fiiendly backbiting, w r hich 
sufficed to make him agreeable m his morning visits to the 
amiable and w r oithy poisons who were yet far from convalescent 
Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninteresting to Pilgrim 
their very diseases were despicable, and he would hardly have 
thought then bodies woith dissecting But of all Pratt’s patients, 
Mr Jerome was the one on whom Mr Pilgiim heaped the 
most unmitigated contempt In spite of the surgeon’s wiBe 
tolerance, Dissent became odious to him m the person of Mr 
Jerome Perhaps it was because that old gentleman, being neh, 
and having very large yeaily bills foi medical attendance on 
himself and his wife, nevertheless employed Pratt—neglected all 
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the advantages of ‘active treatment,’and paid away his money 
without petting his system lowered On any other ground it is 
hard to explain a feeling of hostility to Mi Jerome, who was an 
excellent old gentleman, expressing a great deal of goodwill to¬ 
wards his neighbours, not only m imperfect English, but m loans 
of money to the ostensibly uch, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously jioor 

Assuredly Milhy had that salt of goodness which keeps the 
woild together, m greater abundance than was visible on the 
surface innocent babes were born thcie, sweetening their patents’ 
hearts with simple joys, men and women withering in disappointed 
worldhness, or bloated with sensual ease, had better moments in 
which they pressed the hand of suftenng with sympathy, and weie 
moved to doeds of neiglibouily kindness In church and m chapel 
there were lumest-heaited woiskippers who strove to keep a 
conscience void of offence; and even up the dimmest alleys you 
might have found here and there a Wesleyan to whom Methodism 
was the vehicle of peace on earth and goodwill to men. To a 
superficial glance, Milby was nothing but dreary prose a dingy 
town, surrounded by flat fields, lopped elms, and sprawling 
manufacturing villages, which crept on and on with then weavmg- 
sliops, till they threatened to graft themselves on the town But 
the sweet spnng came to Milby notwithstanding the elm-tops 
were red with buds, the ehuichyard was staned with daisies, 
the lark showered his love-music on the flat fields, the rainbows 
hung over the dingy town, clothing the very loofo and chimneys 
in a strange transforming beauty And so it was with the human 
life there, which at first seemed a dismal mixture of gnpmg 
worldlmess, vanity, ostrich-feathers, and the fumes of biandy 
looking closer, you found some purity, gentleness, and unselfishness, 
as you may have observed a scented geranium giving forth its 
wholesome odours amulst blasphemy and gm in a noisy pot-house. 
Little deaf Mrs. Orewe would often cany half her own spare 
dinner to the sick and hungry , Miss Phipps, with her cockade of 
red feathers, had a filial heart, and lighted her father’s pipe with 
a pleasant smile, and there were grey-haired men m drab gaiter^ 
not at all noticeable as you passed them m the street, whose 
integiity had been the basis of their rich neighbours wealth 

Such as the place was, the people there were entirely contented 
, with it They fancied life must be but a dull affair for that large 
portion of mankind who were necessarily*shut out from an acquaint¬ 
ance with Milby families, and that it must be an advantage to 
London and Liverpool that Milby gentlemen occasionally visited 
those places on business. But the inhabitants became more intensely 
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conscious of the value they set upon all their advantages, -when 
innovation made its appearance in the peison of the Rev Mr Tryan, 
the new curate, at the chapel-of-case on Faddiford Common. It was 
soon notorious in Milby that Mr Tiyan held peculiar opinions, that 
he preached extempore , that he was founding a religious lending 
libraiy m his lemote corner of the parish, that he expounded the 
Scriptures in cottages; and that his preaching was attracting the 
Dissenters, and filling the very aisles of Ins church The lumour 
sprang up that Evangelicalism had invaded Milby parish—a 
murrain or blight all the more terrible, because its nature was but 
dimly conjectured Peihaps Milby was one of the last spots to be 
reached by the wave of a new movement, and it was only now, 
when the tide was just on the turn, that the limpets there got a 
sprinkling Mi Tiyan was the first Evangelical clergyman who 
had risen above the Milby honzon hitheito that obnoxious 
adjective had been unknown to the townspeople of any gentility , 
and there weie even many Dissenters who considered ‘evangelical’ 
simply a suit of baptismal name to the magazine which circulated 
amoug the eongiegation of Salem Chapel But now, at length, 
the disease had been imported, when the paiishioners weic 
expecting it as little as the innocent Red Indians expected small¬ 
pox As long as Mi Tiyan’s hearers were confined to Paddiford 
Common—which, by the by, was hardly recognisable as a common 
at all, but was a dismal distnct wlieie you hcaul the rattle of the 
handloom, and bieathed tho smoke of coal-pits—the ‘canting 
parson ’ could he treated as a joke Not so when a number of 
single ladies m the town appeared to be infected, and even one 01 
two men of substantial propel ty, with old Mr Landor, the bankei, 
at their head, seemed to he ‘giving m’ to the now movement - 
when Mi Tiyan was known to be well received in several good 
houses, where he was m the habit of finishing the evening with 
exhoitution and piayer. Evangelicalism was no lunger a nuisance 
existing merely m by-corners, which any well-clad person could 
avoid, it was invading the very drawing-rooms, mingling itself 
with the comfortable fumes of port-wine and brandy, threatening 
to deaden with its murky breath all the splendour of the ostrieh- 
featheis, and to stifle Milby ingenuousness, not protending to be 
better than its neighbours, with a cloud of cant and lugubrious 
hypocrisy The alarm reached its climax when it was reported 
that Mr Tiyan was endeavouring to obtain authority from Mr 
Prcndergast, the non-resident rectoi, to establish a Sunday evening 
lecture m the palish church, on the ground that old Mr Crewe 
did not preach the Gospel 

It now first appeared how surprisingly high a value Milby m 
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general Bet on the mimstiutions of Mr. Ciewc, how convinced it 
was that Mr Ciewc was the model of a parish pnest, and his 
sermons the soundest and most edifying that had evei remained 
unheaid hy a church going population All allusions to his brown 
wig were suppiessed, and by a rhetoneal figure his name was 
associated with venerable grey hairs , the attempted intrusion of 
Air Tryan was an insult to a man deep in yearn and learning, 
moreover, it was an insolent effort to tin ust himself foiwaid m a 
parish wheio he was dearly distasteful to the supemn portion of 
its inhabitants The town was divided into two zealous parties, 
the Tiyamtes and ant-i-Tiyamtes , and by the exertions of the 
eloquent Dempstei, the anti-Tryanite virulence was soon developed 
into an oigamsed opposition A protest against the nmhtated 
evening leetuie was fiamed by that orthodox attorney, and, after 
being numerously signed, was to be earned to Mr Prendergast by 
three delegates representing the intellect, inoiality, and wealth of 
Milby The intellect, you perceive, was to be personified in Mr 
Dempster, the morality m Mr Build, and the wealth m Mr 
Tomlinson , and the distinguished tnad was to set out on its gieat 
mission, as wt* have seen, on the third day from that warm 
Saturday evening when the conversation leeorded in the previous 
chaptei took place m the bai of the lied Lion 



CHAPTER III 

It was quite as warm on tin* follow nig Tlmihclay e\ oiling, when 
Mi Dompstci and his eollougueh woje to letmn from then mission 
to Elmstoke liectoiy , hut it was mueh pleasanter m Mis Linnet’s 
pailour than m the bar ot the lied Lion Tin outfit the open 
window <muo tin* sect it of mignonette and hone\sii< kle , the glass 
plot m ft out of tin* house was shaded by a little plantation ot 
Cuddies roHcs, syimgas, and laburnums _ the noise ot looms and 
carts and umnelodious voices reached the eui simply as an agieeable 
muiinui, foi Mis Lumet's house was situated quite on the 
outskirts of Paddiford Common , and the only sound likely to 
distuib the seieinty of the feminine paity assembled there, was 
the occasional buzz of intrusive wasps, apimicntly mistaking each 
l.aly’s head foi a sngai-basin No sugai-basin was visible in Mis 
Linnet’s pailour, tor the time of tea was not yet, and the* lound 
table w r as litteied with books which the ladies w r eie covenng with 
black canvas .is a reinforcement of the new Padditoid Lending 
Library Miss Linnet, whose* manuscript was the neatest type 
of zigzag, Wds Rented at a small table apait, writing on gieeu 
papei tickets, which were to be pasted on the eoveis Miss 
Linnet had other accomplishments besides that of a neat manii- 
scupt, aud an index to some ot them might he found m the 
ornaments of the loom. She had always combined a lo\e of 
senous and poetical reading with liei skill in fancy-wmk, and the 
neatly bound copies of Diyclen’s Virgil, Hannah More’s *SVic ied 
Drama s, Falconer’s Shipiereck, Mason On Self- Knowledge, 
Rasselas, and Burke On the Sublime and Beautiful, which 
were the chief ornaments of the bookcase, were all inscribed with 
her name, and had lieen bought with her pocket-money when she 
was m hei teens. It must have been at least fifteen years since 
tho latest of those purchases, but Miss Linnet’s skill m fancy-work 
appeared to have gone through moie numeious phases than her 
literary taste , foi the japanned boxes, the alum and sealmg-wax 
boskets, the fan-dolls, the ‘transferred’ landscapes on the fire- 
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screens, and the recent liouquets of wax-flowers, showed a disparity 
m fieshness which made them refutable to widely diftei ent pounds 
Wax-flowers presuppose delicate Angers and robust patience, hut 
there are still many points of minil and poison which they leave 
vague and pioblcmntie , so I must tell you that Miss Lumet hud 
dark nutlets, a sallow complexion, and an amiable disposition 
As to her features, there Was not rau< h to criticise m them, tor 
she had little nose, less lip, and no evebrow , and as to hei 
intellect, her friend Mis Pettifei often said ‘She didn’t know a 
mote sensible pci son to talk to than Maiy Lumet. Theie was no 
one she liked betlei to come and take a quiet cup of tea with liei, 
and read a little of Klop,stock’s Mrstia/t Maiy Linnet had otten 
told hci a great deal of her mind when the> were sitting togethci , 
she said there weie many things to beai m eveiy condition of life, 
and nothing should induce her to marry without a piospect of 
happiness. Once, when Mrs Pettifer admixed hei wax flowers, she 
said, “Ah, Mis Pettifer, think of the beauties of nature ' ” She 
always spoke very prettily, did Maiy Lmnet, veiy different, 
indeed, f mm Rebecca ’ 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not a general favourite 
While most people thought, it n pity that a sensible woman like 
Mary had not found a good husband—and even hei female ft lends 
said nothing moie ill-natiued of hei, than that hei face was like 
a piece of putty with two Scotch pebbles stuck m it -Reboua 
was always sfwiken of saicastieolly, and it was a eustomaiy kind 
of huutci witli young ladies to leeoiumend her as a wife to any 
gentleman they happened to he Anting with —her fat, her fmeiy, 
and her thick ankles sufficing to give piquancy to the joke, 
notwithstanding the absence of novelty Miss Rebecca, however, 
possessed the accomplishment of music, and hei singing of ‘ Oh 
no, we never mention her,’ and ‘The Soldier’s Teai,’ was so 
desirable an accession to the plcasm os of a tea-party that no one 
caied to offend hei, especially as Rebecca had a high spirit ot her 
own, and m spite of her expansively rounded contoui, had a 
paiticularly sharp tongue Her reading had been mold extensive 
than her sister’s, embracing most of the Action in Mr Piocter’s 
circulating libiary, and nothing but an acquaintance with the 
couise of her studies could afloid a clue to the rapid transitions m 
her dress, which were suggested by the style of beauty, whether 
sentimental, sprightly, or severe, possessed by the heroine of the 
three volumes actually m perusal. A piece ot lace, which drooped 
round the edge of her white bonnet one, week, had been i ejected 
by the next, and her cheeks, which, on Whitsunday, loomed 
through a Tumerian haze of network, were, on Trinity Sunday, 
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seen reposing in distinct ml outline on her shelving bust, like 
the sun on a fog-bank The black velvet, meeting with a ciystal 
clasp, which one evening encueled her head, had on nnothei 
descended to her neck, and on a third to her wnst, suggesting 
to an active imagination either a magical contraction of the 
ornament, or a leaiful ratio of expansion in Miss Relxjcca’s person 
With this (oustant application of art to dress, she could have had 
little time ior famy-woik, even if she had not been dostituto 
of her sistoi’s taste for that delightful and tmly feminine 
oe< upation And heie, at least, you peicenc the justice of the 
Milby opinion as to the ielative suitability ot the two Miss 
Linnets foi niatimiony When «*i man is happy enough to win 
the aflections of a sweet gnl, who can soothe Ins caies w r ith 
eiocliet, and respond to all bis most elierishcd ideas with beaded 
uin-mgs anil < lull-covers in (remain wonl. he has, at least, a 
guaiantee of domestic eomfoit, wliatevci trials may await lnm 
out of doors What a resource it is under fatigue and lriitation 
to have youi drawing-! oom well supplied with small mats, which 
would always he leady if you ever wanted to set anything on 
them 1 And what styptic for a bleeding heart can equal copious 
squares of eiocliet, which are useful for slipping down the moment 
you touch them ? How our fathers managed without crochet is 
the wonder, hut t believe some bina.ll and .feeble substitute 
existed in their time* under the name of ‘tatting’ Rebecca 
Liunet, howevei, had neglected tatting as well as other foims ot 
fancy-work. At school, to be suio, she had spent a gieat deal of 
time in acquiring flowei-painting, according to the ingenious 
method then fashionable, of applying the shapes ot leaves and 
flowers cut out m (aidbuaid, and scrubbing a bmsli ovei the 
am face thus conveniently marked out-, but even the spill-cases 
and hand-seiecus which were her last half-ycm’s performances 
m that way weie not considered eminently successful, and had 
long been consigned to the retirement of the best bcdioom Thus 
there was a good deal of family unlikeness between Reliecca and 
her sister, and I am afraid tliero was also a little family dislike ; 
but Mary’s disapproval had usually l>een kept impiisoned behind 
her thm lips, for Rebecca was not only of a headstrong disposition, 
but was her mother’s pet, the old lady being heiself stout, and 
prefeinng a more showy style of cap than she could prevail on 
her daughter Mary to make up foi her 

But I have lieen descubing Miss Rebecca as she was m former 
days only, for her appearance this evening, os she sits pasting on 
the green tickets, is m striking contrast with what it was three or 
four months ago. Her plain grey gingham dress and pl&m 'white 
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collar could uc\u have belonged to her wardiobe before that date , 
and though she ih not 1 ediued m size, and hn biovni Jhan will do 
nothing but bang m crisp unglcts down liei laigc cheeks, theie is 
a change in hci air and evpiession which hc< mb to shed a softened 
light ovei hei person, and make hci look like a peony in the 
shade, instead of the same llowei flaunting m a paitei re in the 
hot sunlight 

No one eould deny that Evangelicalism hail wrought a < hange 
toi the bettei in Rebecca Linnet's pci sou not even Miss Pratt, 
the thiu stiff lady m spectacles, seated opposite to hei, who 
always had a peeuliai lepulsion foi ‘feimilts with a gross habit of 
body ’ Miss Piatt was an old maid but that is a no more 
definite desenption than if I bad said she was in the autumn of life 
Was it autumn when the orehaids aie fiagiaut with apples, oi 
autumn when the oaks aie blown, 01 autumn when the hist 
yellow leaves aie fluttenug m tin dull bieeze ’> The young 
'ladies in Milby would lia\e told >ou that the Miss Linnets weie 
old maids, but the Miss Lumets were to Miss Piatt what the 
apple-scented Septembei is to the ban., nipping days of late 
November The Miss Linnets weie in that temperate zone 
of old-manliBin, when a woman will not say but that if a man of 
suitable yeais and ehaiaetei weie to oftei himself, she might be 
induced to tread the lemaiudei of life’s vale m company with him , 
Miss Pratt was in that aictie legion wheie a woman is confident 
that at no time of life would she ha\e consented to give up her 
Jibeity, and that she has never seen the man whom die would 
engage to honour and obey If the Miss Linnets were old maids, 
they weie old maids with natui.il ringlets and embonpoint, not to 
say obesity, Miss Pratt was an old maid with a cap, a braided 
‘ front,’ a latekbone and appendages Miss Pratt was the one 
blue-stocking of Milby, possessing, she said, no less than five 
hundred volumes, competent, as hei hiothei the doctor often 
observed, to conduct a conversation on any topic whatevei, and 
occasionally dabbling a little m authorship, though it was 
understood that she had never put forth the full powers of hex 
mind in print. Her Letters to a Yountj Man on his Entrance 
mto Life, and I)e Court y : or the Hash Piomtse, a Tale for 
, Youth, were mere tnfles which she had been induced to publish 
because they were calculated for popular utility, but they were 
nothing to what Bhe had for years lind by ber in manuscript Her 
latest production had been Six Stanzas, addressed to the Rev 
Edgni Tryan, printed on glazed paper with a neat border, and 
beginning, ‘ Forward, young wrestler for the tiuth’ ’ 

Miss Pratt having kept her bi other's house during lus long 
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widowhood, bis daughter, Miss Eliza, had had the advantage 
of being educated by her aunt, and thus of imbibing a veiy strong 
antipathy to all that remaikablc wOman’s tastes and opinions 
The silent handsome gnl of tw o-and-twenty who is covenng the 
Mewous of Fell a Neff is Mirs Eliza Piatt, and the small 
elderly lady in dowdy dothing, who is also urn king diligently, is 
Mrs Pottitei, a supenoi-minded widow, much \allied m Milby, 
being Hindi a veiv respectable person to liuve m the house m ease 
nt illness, and ot quite too good a family to icmvo any money- 
payment—you could alw'ays send hei gniden-stud that would 
make her ample amends Miss Piatt haH enough to do in 
commenting on the heap ot volumes hcfoie hei, feeling it a 
responsibility entailed on her by her gieat poweis of mind to 
leave nothing without the advantage of hex opinion Whatever 
was good must be sprinkled with the cIiuhiii of lier approval; 
whatever w T as evil must he blighted by her comb nmation 

‘Upon my word/ she said, in a deliberate high voice, aw if she 
were dictating to an amanuensis, ‘ it is a most admirable selee tion 
ot works ten populai reading, this that our excellent Mi Tiynn has 
made 1 do not know whetliei, if the task had been confided to 
ine, I could have made a sele«tion, combining m a higher degiee 
religious instruction and edification with a due admixtuie of the 
purer species of amusement. This story ot Fothei Chment ih 
a liluaiy m itself on the eriois of lUnuamsm 1 have ever 
considered fiction a suitable foim for conveying moral and leligious 
mstiuetion, as I have shown in my little woik De Canny , 
which, as a very clevei wnter m the Cumpton Aryus said at 
the time of its appearance, is the light vehicle of a weighty moial 1 
‘ One ’ud think/ said Mrs Linnet, who also had her spectacles 
on, but chiefly for the purpose of seeing what the othois were 
doing, ‘theie didn’t want much to drive people away fiom a 
religion as makes ’em w r alk haiefoot over stone floois, like that 
girl in Fit her Clement - sending the blood up to the head 
frightful. Anybody might see that was an unnat’ra! need.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Piatt, ‘hut asceticism is not the root of the 
erroi, as Mi Tryan was telling us the other evening—it is the 
denial of the great doctime of justification by faith Much as I 
had leflected on all subjects m the com sc of my life, I am 
indebted to Mr Tryan for opening my eyes to the full importance 
of that cardinal doctrine of the Reformation. From a child I had 
a deep sense of religion, but m my early days the Gospel light 
was obscured in the English Church, notwithstanding the 
possession of our incomparable Liturgy, than which I know' no 
human composition more faultless and sublime. As I tell Eliza, 

T 
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1 was not blest aH hhe is at the ago of t won ml-twenty, in knowing 
a clergyman who unites all that is gie.it and admuahlf in intellect 
with the highest spmtual giftH I am no t ontemptible judge of 
a man’s acquitements, and l assme you I have tested Mi. Tryan’s 
by questions which aie a pretty seven* tombstone It is true, 1 
sometimes eairy him a little beyond the depth of the other listeners. 
Profound learning,’ continued Miss Piatt, shutting hei spectacles, 
and tapping them on the book belou* hei, ‘has not many to 
estimate it in Mil by ’ 

‘Miss Pratt,’ said Rebecca, ‘will you please give me .SWA 
Foy ce of Truth t Then*- that small book lying against the Life 
of Legit Richmond ’ 

‘That’s a book I’m veiy fond of—the Life of Legh 
Richmond ,’ said Mis Linnet ‘lie found out all about that 
woman at Tutbnry as pietended to live without eating Stull' 
and nonsense T ’ 

Mrs Linnet liad become a reader of icligious hooks sm< e Mr 
Tryan’s advent, and as she was in the habit of (oiitinmg hei perusal 
to the purely seeulai portions, which boic a very small propoition to 
the whole, she could make rapid progicss tlnough a huge numhci 
of volumes On taking up the biography ot a celebrated pieaehei, 
she immediately turned to tin* end to see what disease he died of, 
and if his legs swelled, as hei own oee.iHMnalJy did, she felt a 
strongoi interest m aseei taming any eailiet fails m the history ot 
the dropsical divine —whethei he hail c\ ei fallen off a stage coat h, 
whether he lmd mamed more than one wife, and, m general, any 
adventures oi repartees iccoideil of linn previous to the epoih of 
his conversion She then glanced over the Jett-eis anil diary, 
ami wherever there was a predominance of Zion, the liner of Life, 
and notes of exclamation, she tinned over to the next page , but 
any passage m which she saw” such promising nouns as ‘smallpox,’ 
‘ pony,’ or ‘ boots anil shoes,’ at once arrested hei 

* It is half-past six now,’ said Miss Linnet, looking at her watch 
aR the servant appeared with the tea-tray ‘I suppose the 
delegates are come back by tins time If Mr Tryan had not so 
kindly promised to call and let us know, I should hardly rest 
without walking to Milhy myself to know' what answei they have 
brought back It is a great piivilege fin us, Mr Tiyan living at 
Mrs WagstafFs, fbi he is often able to take us on Iiir way liaek- 
wards and forwards into the town' 

‘ I wonder if there’s another man in the wot Id who has been 
brought up as Mi Tryan has, that would choose to live m those 
Bmall close rooms on the common, among heaps of dirty cottages, 
tor the sake of being near the poor people,’ said Mrs. Pettifcr, 
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‘I’m afraid ho hurts his health by it, he looks to me far fiom 
strong ’ 

* All,' said Miss Pratt, * I understand he is of a highly respect¬ 
able family indeed, m Huntingdonshire I heaid hun myself 
speak of his father’s carnage—quite incidentally, you know—and 
Eliza tells me what very fine cambno handkerchiefs he uses My 
eyes are not good enough to see such things, but I know wliat 
breeding is as well as most people, and it is easy to see that Mi 
Tiyan is quite vomme il fnn, to use a French expression * 

‘I should like to tell him bettei noi use fine cambiic i* this 
place, where theie’s suth washing, it’s a shame to be seen,’ said 
Mis Linnet, ‘he’ll get ’em toie to pieces Good lawn ’ud be far 
bettei I saw what a colour his lmen looked at the sacrament 
last Sunday Mary’s making him a black silk ease to hold his 
bands, but I told her she’d more need wash ’em for him ’ 

‘O mother' ’ said Rebecca, with a solemn seventy, ‘praydon’t 
think of pocket-handkerchiefs and linen, when we are talking of 
such a man And at this moment, too, when he is peiha|>s having 
to bear a heavy blow We don’t know but wickedness may have 
triumphed, and Mr Prendcrgast may have consented to forbid the 
lecture There have been dispensations quite as mystenous, and 
Satan is evidently putting forth all his strength to resist the 
entiance of the Gospel into Milby Church ’ 

* You mver spoke a truer word than that, my dear,’ said Mrs 
Linnet, who accepted all religious phrases, but was extremely 
rationalistic in her interpretation , ‘foi if iver Old Hairy appealed 
m a human form, it's that Dempster It was all thiough him as 
we got cheated out o’ Pye’s Cioft, making out as the title wasn’t 
good Such lawyer’s villany' As if paying good money wasn’t 
title enough to anything If your father as is dead and gone had 
been worthy to know it' But he’ll liave a fall some day, Dempster 
will. Maik my words ’ 

‘ Ah, out of his carnage, you mean,’ said Miss Pratt, who, m 
the movement occasioned by the cleanng of the table, had lost the 
first part of Mrs. Linnet’s speech. ‘ It cei taraly is alarming to 
see him driving home from Rotherby, flogging his galloping horse 
like a madman My brother has often said he expected every 
Thursday evening to be called m to set some of Dempster’s bones, 
but I suppose be may drop that expectation now, for we are given 
to understand from good authonty that be has foi bidden his wife 
to call my brother m again either to herself or hei mother. He 
swears no Tiyamte doctor shall attend his family. I have reason 
to believe that Pilgnm was called m to Mrs Dempster’s mother 
the other day.’ 
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‘ Poor Mrs Raynor ! she’s glad to do anything for the sake of 
peace and quietness,’ said Mis Pettifer , ‘but it’s no trifle at her 
time of life to pmt with a doetoi who knows liei constitution.’ 

‘What tumble that poor woman has to liear in hei old age 1 ’ 
said Mary Linnet, ‘ to sec her (laughter leading such a life 1 —an 
only (laughtei, too, that she doats on " 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Miss Pratt ‘We, of course, know moie 
about it than most people, my brothei having attended the family 
so many jens For my part, 1 never thought well of the 
mariiage, and 1 endeavoured to dissuade my biothei when Mis 
Raynoi asked him to give Janet aw ay at the wedding “If you 
will take my advice, Richard,” I said, “you will have nothing to 
do with that mariiage” And he has seen the justue of my 
opinion since Mis. Raynor heiselt was against the connection 
at fiist , but she always spoiled Janet, and I fear, too, she was 
# won over by a foolish pinle in having her daughtci raairy a 
professional man I fear it was so No one hut myself, I think, 
foresaw the extent of the evil ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Pettitci, ‘Janet had nothing to look to hut 
being a governess, and it was hard fin Mis Raynoi to have to 
woik at milhneimg—a woman well In ought up, and her husband 
a man who held his head as high as any man in Thurston And 
it isn’t everybody that sees everything fifteen years befoiehand 
Robert DempBter was the cleverest man m Milby, and thcie 
weren’t many young men fit to talk to Janet ’ 

‘It is a thousand pities,’ said Miss Piatt, choosing to ignoie 
Mis. Pettifei’s slight sarcasm, ‘ ioi I certainly (lid consider Janet 
Raynor the most promising young woman of my acquaintance ,— 
u little too much lifted up, perhaps, by her superioi education, 
and too much given to witiie, but able to express herself very w r cll 
indeed about any book I recommended to her pemsnl Tbeie is 
no young woman in Milby now who can Iks compaied with what 
Janet was when she was married, either m mind or person I 
consider Miss Landor far, far below hei Indeed, I cannot say 
much for the mental superiority of the young ladies m our fiist 
families They are superficial—very siijierfieial ’ 

‘ She made the handsomest bnde that evei came out of Milby 
church, too,’ said Mrs Pettifer ‘Such a very fine figure 1 and it 
showed off hei white poplm so well And what a pretty smile 
Janet always had 1 Poor thing, she keeps that now for all her 
old friends I never see her but she has something pretty to say 
to me -living in the some street, you know, I can’t help seeing 
her often, though I’ve nevei lieen to the house since Dempster 
broke out on me m oue of his drunken fits. She conies to me 
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sometimes, poor thing, looking so htiangc, anybody passing kei in 
the stieet may see plain enough what’s the niattei , but she’s 
always got stum* little good-natured plan m liei head for all that 
Onl> last night when I met hei, I saw five yaids off she wasn’t 
fit to lie out, but she had a kisiu in her hand, full of something 
Rho was earrymg to Sally Maitm, the defouued gnl that’s m a 
eonsmnption ’ 

‘ But Hhe is just as bitter against Mr Tryan as her husband is, 
I understand,’ Raid Rebecca ‘Her lieait is veiy much set 
against tin; tiuth, foi I undeist.inrl she bought Mi Tryun’s 
seiinons on piupose to iidieule them to Mis Ciewe ’ 

‘ Well, ]>oor thing,’Raid Mir Pettifer, ‘you know she stands 
up for eveiything hei ImsIhumI says and does She never Mill 
admit to anjlxxly that lie’s not a good husband ’ 

‘That is her pnde,’Raid Miss Piatt ‘She mairicd him m 
opposition to the adviee of hei best friends, and now she ih not 
willing to admit that she was wrong Why, even to my brother 
—and a medical attendant, you know, can liaidly fail to bo 
acquainted with family secrets—plie has always pretended to 
have the highest lespect for her husband’s qualities Poor Mrs 
Raynoi, however, is well aware that every one knows the real 
state of things Latteily, she has not even avoided the subject 
with me The very last time I called on hei she Raid, “ Have 
yon heni to see my poor daughter?" and blast into tears ’ 

‘Piidc or no pinle,’ said Mrs Pettifer, ‘I shall always stand 
up foi Janet .Dempster. She sat up with me night after night 
when 1 had that attack of rheumatic fever six years ago There’s 
great excuses foi hei When a woman can’t think of her husband 
coming home without ticmbling, it’s enough to make hei dunk 
something to blunt, her feelings- and no children either, to keep 
hei fiom it You and me might do the same, if we weie m h ,i 
place ’ 

‘ Speak for yourself, Mrs Pettifer,’ paid Miss Pratt 1 Under 
no circumstances ran I imagine myself resorting to a practice so 
degrading. A woman should find support m her own stiength of 
mind ’ 

‘ I think,' said Rebecca, who considered Miss Piatt still very 
blind m spiritual things, notwithstanding her assumption of 
enlightenment, ‘she will find poor support if she tiusts only to 
her own strength She must seek aid elsewhere than in herself.* 
Happily the removal of the tea-things just then created a 
little confusion, which aided Miss Pratt to repress her resentment 
at Rebecca's presumption m correcting her—a person like Rebecca 
Linnet 1 who six months ago was as flighty and vam & woman as 
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Miss Pratt had ever known - ho very unconscious of her unfortunate 
person f 

The Indies had bcaiccly been seated at their woik another 
houi, when the sun was sinking, and the clouds that flecked the 
sky to the veiy zenith weie every moment taking on a brighter 
gold The gate of the little garden opened, and Miss Linnet, 
seated at hci small table near the w mdow, saw Mr Tryan enter 

‘Then* is Mr Tiyan/ she Haul, and hei pale cheek was lighted 
up with a bttle blush that would have made her look more 
attractive to almost, any one except Miss Eliza Pratt, whose fine 
grey eycH allowed few things to escape her bilent obsei vation 
‘ Maiy Linnet gets more and more in love with Mi Tryan/ 
thought Miss Eliza , ‘ it is really pitiable to see such feelings in a 
w oman ot hei age, with those old maidish little ringlets I dare¬ 
say she flattcis hei belt Mr Tiyan may fall in love with her, 
, because he makes her usetul among the poor ’ At the same time, 
Mins Eliza, as she bent her handsome head and laige cannon curls 
with apparent calmness over her woik, felt a considerable internal 
flutter when she heard the knot k at the door liebeoea bad less 
sclf-cominand. She telt too much agitated to go on with her 
pasting, and clutched the leg of the table to counteract the 
trembling in her hands 

Poor women’s hearts f Heaven fmhid that I should laugh at 
you, and make cheap jest*, on youi susceptibility towards the 
cleneal sex, as if it had nothing deepen or more lovely in it than 
the mere vulgar augling for a husband Even in these enlightened 
days, many a curate who. consideied abstractedly, is nothing moie 
than a sleek bimanous animal m a white neckcloth, w T ith vicw t s 
moic or less Anglican, and fuitively addicted to the flute, is adoied 
by a girl who has coarse biotheis, 01 by a solitaiy woman who 
would like to be a helpmate in good w T oiks beyond her own 
means, Riniply because he Hccms to tliem the model of refinement, 
and of public usefulness What wonder, then, that m Milby 
society, such as I have told you it was a very long while ago, a 
zealous evangelical clergyman, aged thirty-three, called forth all 
the little agitations that belong to the divine ne< essity of lovmg, 
implanted m the Miss Linnets, with their seven or eight lustrums 
and their unfashionable ringlets, no Icbs than in Miss Eliza Pratt, 
with her youthful bloom and her ample cannon curls 

But Mr Tryan has entered the room, and the strange light 
from the golden sky falling on his light-brown hair, which i‘b 
brushed high up round his head, makes it look almost like an 
aw foie. His grey eyes, too, shine with unwonted brilliancy this 
evening They were not remaikable eyes, but they accorded 
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completely m their changing light with the changing expression 
of his peison, which indicated the paradoxical charaetoi often 
obsenable in a large 1 !imbed sanguine blond , at once mild and 
lin table, gentle and overborn mg, indolent and resolute, self 
conscious and dreamy Except that the well-filled lips had 
something of the aitifieially compressed look which is often tin* 
sign of a struggle to keep the diagon nndeimost, and that, the 
complexion w r as 1 at her pallid, giving the idea of impel feet health, 
Mi Try ail’s tuee in repose was th.it of an oidmaiy whiskerless 
blond, and it seemed difficult to leter a eeitam ail of distinction 
about linn to anything m partnuhu, unless it weie his delicate 
hands and w ell-shapcn feet 

It WM.S a gieat anomaly to the. Milby mind that, a cant mg 
evangelical paison, who would take tea with tiadispeoplc, and 
make tiiends of vulgar women like the Linnets, should have so 
much the an of a gentleman, and be so little like the splay-tooted 
Mi Stiekney of Salem, to whom he approximated so closelv in 
do< trine And this want of correspondence between the physique 
and the act'd had excited no less suTpnse m the l.ngei town of 
Laxetei, when* Mi Trvan had formerly held a euiaiy , for ot the 
two other Low Chinch eleigymen m the neighbourhood, one war* 
a Welshman of globose figure and unctuons eomjilexion, and the 
other a man ot atiabiluu aspect, with lank black ban, and a 
redundance of limp ciavat —in tact, the soil of thing you might 
expect m men who distubuted the publications of the Religious 
Tract Society, and mtiodueed Dissenting hymns into the ('lunch 

Mi Trvan shook hands with Mis Linnet, 1 lowed with lathei 
a preoccupied an to the other laches, and seated himself m the 
laige horse-hair easy-chan which had been drawn forward foi him, 
while the ladies ceased fiom then woik, and fixed their eyes on 
lnni, awaiting the news he had to tell them 

‘It seems,’ he began, m a low and silvery tone, ‘I need a 
lesson of patience , theie has been something wiong in my thought 
or action about this evening lecture I have been too much lient 
on doing good to Milby after my own plan — too reliant on my own 
wisdom ’ 

Mr Tiyan paused He was struggling against inward 
irritation 

* The delegates are come back, then * * ‘ Has Mr Prendergast 

given way ? ’ ‘ Has Dempster succeeded ,f ’—were the eager 

questions of three ladies at once 

* Yes, the town is in an uproar As we were sitting in Mr 
Lamlor’s drawing-room we heard a loud cheering, and presently 
Mr Thiupp, the cleik at the bank, who had been waiting at 
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the Red Lion to hear the result, came to let us know. He said 
Drmpstei had been making a speech to the mob out of the window 
They weie distiibuting drink to the people, and hoistiug ]>laeardR 
in gieat letteis, - “Down with the Ti yam tea?” “Down with cant' 3 
They had a hideous eai icature of me being tnpped-up and pitched 
head fmemost out of the pulpit Good old Mr Landoi would 
insist on sending ine lound in the carnage, he thought I should 
not be safe trom the mob, but I got down at the Crossways 
The row was evidently preconcerted by Dempstei befoie he set 
out He nude sure of sueeecding 3 

Mr Tryan’s utteianee had been getting lather louder and 
more rapid in the course of this speech, and he now added, m the 
energetic chest-voice, which, both in ami out of the pulpit, 
alternated continually with his moie silvciy notes — 

‘But his triumph will be a shoit one If ho thinks he can 
, intimidate me by obloquy or threats, he has mistaken the man he has 
to deal with Mr. Dempster and Ins rolleagues will find themselves 
checkmated after all Mr Proiuleigast has been false to his own 
(onscicuce m this business He knows as well as I do that lie is 
tin owing away the souls of the people by leaving things as they 
aic in the parish But I shall appeal to the Bishop—I am 
confident of Ins sympathy. 3 

‘The Bishop will he coming shortly, I suppose, 3 Raid Miss 
Pratt, ‘to hold a confirmation V 

‘ Yes , but I shall write to him at once, and lay the case before 
him Indeed, I must huiry away now, for I have many mattors 
to attend to You, ladies, have been kindly helping me with your 
labours, I see, 3 continued Mr Tryan, politely, glancing at the 
eauvaR covered books os he rose from his seat Then, tinning to 
Mary Linnet ‘Our binary is really getting on, I think You 
and your sister have quite a heavy task of distribution now 3 
Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that Mr Tryan did not 
mrn towards her too If he knew how much she entered into his 
feelings about the lecture, and the mtciest Bhe took m the libraiy. 
Well' peihaps it was her lot 'to he oveilooked—and it might he 
a token of mercy Even a good man might not always know the 
heart that was most with him But the next moment poor Mary 
had a pang, when Mr Tryan turned to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the 
preoccupied expression of lus face melted into that beaming 
timidity with which a man almost always addresses a pretty woman. 

1 1 have to thank you, too, Miss Eliza, foi seconding me so well 
in your visits to Joseph Mercer The old man tells me how 
precious he finds your leading to him, now he is no longer able to 
go to church * 
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Miss Eliza only answered by a blush, wbieh made her look all 
the handsomer, but hei aunt said— 

1 Yes, Mi Tryan, I hove ever meuh ated on my dear Eliza the 
importance of spending her leisure in being useful to her follow- 
creatuies Your example and Distinction have been quite m the 
spirit of the system which I have always jnnsued, though we an* 
indebted to you foi a elearei view of the motives that should 
actuate us in oui pm suit of good woiks Not that I can mcusc 
myself of Inning evei had a self-ughteous spiut, but my humility 
was rathei instinctive than based on a film giound of duetnual 
knowledge, such as you so admit ably imp.ut to us * 

Mis Linnets usual eutieaty that Mi Tryan would ‘have 
something - some wme-and watei, and a biscuit,’ w as just lieie a 
welcome lelief from the necessity of auswenng Miss Piatt’s 
oiation 

‘Not anything, my <leai Mrs Linnet, tliank you You foiget 
what a llechabite 1 am By the by, w lieu I went this morning to 
see a pooi girl m Bubhei's Lane, whom f had heaid of as being 
in a consumption, I found Mis Pempstei theie I had often met 
hei in the street, but did not know it was Mrs Dcmpstci It 
seems she goes among the poor a good deal She is icaJly an 
mteiestingdookmg woman I was quite suipnsed, for I have heaid 
the wmst account of her habits—that she is almost as bail us her 
husband She went out hastily as soon as 1 enteied But’ 
(apologetically) ‘I am keeping you all standing, and I must ieally 
hui ly away Mrs Pettifer, I have not had the pleasure of calling 
on you foi some time , I shall take an eaily opportunity of going 
your w T ay Good evemug, good evening * 



CHAPTER IV 

Mr Trya"* was light m saying Hint tin- ‘row’ 111 Milby had been 
preconceited by Dempstei The placards and the caricature weio 
prepared befou* the depaituie of the delegates, and it had bten 
settled that Mar Paine, Dempster's tleik, should ude out on 
, Thursday monnug to meet them at Whitlow, the last place when* 
they would change horses, that he might gallop back and prepare an 
ovation foi the triumvirate in case ot then success Dempstei 
had determined to dme at Whitlow so that Mat Paine was in 
Milby again two horns before tho entiance of the delegates, and 
had time to send a whisper up the baik streets that there was 
promise of a ‘spree’m the JJndgo Way, as well as to assemble 
two knots of picked men—one to feed the tin me of orthodox, zeal 
with gin-and-watei, at the Uicen Man, neai High fcJtieet, the 
other to solidify their church principles with heady beer at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff in the Bridge Way 

The Bridge Way was an irregular straggling stieet, wheic the 
town fringed olF raggedly into the Whitlow road rows of new red- 
bnck houses, m which nldion-looms were rattling behind long lines 
of window, alternating with old, lialf-thatehed, half-tiled cottages 
—one of tiiose dismal wide streets where dirt and miseiy have no 
long shadows thrown on them to boftcn then ugliness Here, 
about halt-paRt five o’clock, Silly Caleb, an idiot well known m 
Dog Lane, but more of a stranger m the Budge Way, was seen 
slouching along with a string of boys hooting at his heels, 
presently another group, for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly m the same direction, looking round them with an air of 
expectation, and at no long interval, Deb Trauntei, in a pmk 
flounced gown and floating ribbons, was observed talking with 
great affability to two men m seal-skin caps and friRtian, who 
formed her cortege The Bridge Way began to have a presenti¬ 
ment of something m the wind. Phil) Cook left her evening 
wash-tub and appeared at her door m soap-suds, a bonnet-poke, 
anil general dampness, three nanow-chested nbbon-weavers, m 
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rusty Mack st leaked with shreds of many-coloured Hilk, sauntered 
out with then hands hi their pcx kets , and Molly Beale, a biawny 
old viiago, desciymg wiry Dame Ricketts peeping out ftom liei 
entry, wired the ojiportunity of renewing the moirung’s skirmish 
In short, the Bridge Way was in that state of excitement which 
is understood to announce a ‘ demonstration 5 on the pait of the 
Biitish public, and the afflux ot iemote townsmen meieasing, 
there was soon so huge a crowd that it was time for Bdl Poweis, 
a plethoric Goliath, who presided o\ei the knot of beer-diinkers at 
the. Bear and Ragged Staff, to issue foith with lus companions, 
and, like the enunnatoi of the ancient myth, make the assemblage 
distinctly conscious oi the common sentiment that bad diawn them 
together The expectation of the delegates’ chaise, added to the 
fight between Molly Beale and Dame Ricketts, and the, ill advised 
appeaiance ot a lean bull terncr, w’ere a sufficient safety-valve to 
the pojmlai excitement dui mg the lemainmg quart ei otan lioui , at 
the end of winch the chaise was seen approaching along the Whit¬ 
low road, with oak boughs ornamenting the horses’ heads, and, 
to quote the account of this interesting scene which was sent to 
the Rathe)by Ihundtan , ‘loud cheers immediately testified to 
the sympathy of the honest tellows collected theic, with the 
public-Bpiiited exertions of then fellow townsmen ’ Bill Bowers, 
whose bloodshot eyes, bent hat, and piotubciant altitude, marked 
him out as the natuial le.ulei ot the assemblage, undeitook to 
inter pret the common sentiment by stopping the (liaise, ad valuing 
to the dooi with raised hat, and begging to know ot Mr Dempster, 
whether the Keetoi bad forbidden the ‘canting lecture ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mi Deiupstej ‘Keep up a jolly good 
bun ay ’ 

No public duty could have been more easy and agreeable to 
Mr Poweis and bis associates, and the chorus swelled all the way 
to the High Street, when*, by a mysterious coincidence often 
observable in these spontaneous ‘ demolish ations,’ laige placards 
on long poles weie obseivecl to shoot upwards fiom among the 
crowd, principally m the direction of Tucker’s Lane, where the 
Gieen Man was situated One lxire, ‘Down with the Tryamtes' ’ 
another, ‘No Cant ’ ’ another, ‘Long live our venerable Curate * ’ 
and one m still larger letters, ‘ Sound Church Principles and no 
Hypocrisy 1 ’ But a still more rcmaikablc impromptu was a huge 
caricature of Mr. Tiyan in gown and band, with an enormous 
aureole of yellow hail and upturned eyes, standing on the pulpit 
stairs and trying to pull down old Mr Crewe. Groans, yells, 
and hisses—hisses, yells, and groans —only stemmed by tho 
appearance of another cancatuie representing Mr. Try an being 
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pitched head-foremost from the pulpit stairs by a hand which the 
artist, eithei fiom subtilty of intention or want of space, had left 
unindicated In the nndst of the tremendous checnng that 
saluted this piece of symbolical art, the chaise had leached the 
door of the Red Lion, and loud cues of ‘Dempster toi ever 1 ' 
with a feeblci cheer now and then foi Tomlinson and Iludd, were 
piesently responded to by the appearance of tho public-spin ted 
attorney at the huge upper window, whoie also weto visible a 
little m the l>a< kground the small sleek head ot Mr Iludd, and 
the blinking < ountenanee of Mi Tomlinson 

Mi. Dempster held his hat in his hand, and poked his head 
forward with a hutting motion by way of bow A stoim of 
cheers subsided at last into (hopping sounds of ‘Silence 1 ’ ‘ Hem 
him 1 ’ ‘Go it, Dempster <' aud the lawyer's iasping voice became 
distinctly audible 

, ‘ Fellow-townsmen 1 It gives us the sincerest pleasure—I 

speak foi my respected colleagues as well as myselt—to witness 
these strong pi oofs of your attachment to the principles of our 
excellent Ghuicli, and your zeal foi tho lionoui of our voidable 
pastor Hut it ih no more than I expected of you I know you 
well. I’ve known you foi the last twenty years to be us honest 
and respectable a set of ratepayer as .my m this county Your 
hearts are sound to the core 1 No man had better try to thrust 
his cant aud hypocnsy down your throats You’ie used to wash 
them with liquor of a better flavour This is the pi widest 
moment in my own life, and I think I may say in that of my 
colleagues, m which I have to tell you that oui exertions in the 
cause of sound religion aud manly moiahty have Itcen crowned 
with success. Yes, my fellow-townsmen 1 I have the gratification 
of announcing to you thus formally what you have alieady learned 
indirectly The pulpit from which our venerable pastoi has ted 
us with sound doc time for half a century is not to he invaded by 
a fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, Jesuitical interlopei 1 We 
are not to have om young people demoralised and corrupted by 
the temptations to vice, notoriously connected with Sunday 
evening lectures 1 We are not to have a preacher obtruding 
himself upon us, who decnes good woiks, and sneaks into our 
homes perverting the faith of our wives and daughters 1 We are 
not to be poisoned with doctrines which damp every innocent 
enjoyment, and pick a poor man’s pocket of the sixpence with 
which he might buy himself a cheerful glass after a hard day’s 
work, under pretence of paying for bibles to send to the 
Chicktaws' 

‘ But I’m not going to waste your valuable time with un- 
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necessary words I am a man of deeds * (‘ Ay, damn yon, that 

you are, and you charge well for ’em too,’ said a voice hum the 
eiowd, probably that of a gentleman who was immediately nftei- 
wards obseiml with his hat cnmhed over his head) *J shall 
always lie at the seivice of my fellow-townsmen, and whoe\ei 
dares to hector over you, 01 interfere with your innocent pleasures, 
shall have an account to settle with Robert Dempstei 

‘Now, my boys' you can’t do better than disperse and cany 
the good new's to all your fellow-townsmen, whose hcaita aie as 
bound as your ow r n Let some of you go one way and some 
another, that eveiy man, woman, and child in Mil by may know 
what you know yourselves But before we part, let us have thiee 
cheeis for Tine Religion, and down yith Cant 1 ’ 

"When the last cheer w f as dying, Mi Dempster closed the 
window’, and the judiciously instructed placm ds and eaucatures 
moved off m divers dueetioiis, followed by laiger 01 smaller 
divisions of tho eiowd The greatest attraction apparently lay 
in the direction of Dog Lane, the outlet towaids 1 ’additoid 
Common, w’hitliei the caricatures were moving, and you foiesee, 
ot eoui.se, that those w'oiks ot symbolical art were consumed 
w T ith a libelal expendituie of diy gorse-bushes and vague 
shouting 

After these great public exeitions, it was natural that Mr 
Dempster and his colleagues should feel moie in need than usual 
of a little social relaxation , and u party of their friends was 
already beginning to assemble in the laige pailour of the Red 
Lion, convened partly by their own curiosity, and partly by the 
invaluable Mat Paine The most capacious punch-bowl w r as put 
in requisition , and that boin gentleman, Mr Lowme, seated 
opposite Mr Dpmpster as ‘ Vice/ undertook to brew the punch, 
defying the criticisms of the envious men out of office, who, with 
the readiness of irresponsibility, ignorantly suggested moie lemons 
The social festivities wcie continued till long past midnight, when 
sevcial filends of sound leligion were conveyed home with some 
difficulty, one of them showing a dogged deteimmation to seat 
hnnself in the gutter 

Mr Dempster had done as much justice to the punch as any 
of the party , ami his friend Boots, though aware that the lawyer 
could ‘cany his liquor like Old Nick,’ with whose social 
demeanour Boots seemed to he particularly well acquainted, 
nevertheless thought it might he as well to see so good a 
customer in safety to his own door, and walked quietly behind 
his elbow out of the inn-yaid Dempster, however, soon became 
aware of him, stopped short, and, turning slowly round upon him, 
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recognised the well-known dial) waistcoat sleeves, conspicuous 
enough in tlu* Htarhght 

* You twopenny scoundrel 1 What do you mean by (logging a 
professional man’s footsteps in thiH way 1 I’ll break every bone 
in youi skin it you attempt to tiaek me, like a beastly eui 
siuttmg at one’s pocket Do you think .i gentleman will make 
his -way home any the better foi h.ivmg the scent ot youi 
blacking bottle thrust up Ins nostrils?’ 

Hoots slunk back, in more amusement than ill-humour, thinking 
the lawyer s ‘rum talk’ was doubtless part and parcel of hrs 
professional ability , aud Mr Dempster puisued his slow way 
alone 

His bouse lay in On hard Street, winch opened on the prettiest 
outsknt of the town--the clinich, the paisonuge, anil a long 
stretch of green fields It was an old-faslnoncd house, with an 
oveihanging upper stoiey outside, it had a face of rough stucco, 
and casement window's with gicen frames and shutters , inside, it 
was full of long passages, and rooms with low ceilings There 
was a huge heavy knocker on the gieon door, and though Mi 
Dempster earned a latchkey, he sometimes those to use the 1 
knocker He chose to do so now The thunder resounded 
through Oichaid ritieet, and, utter a single minute, there was a 
set olid clap loudei than the fiist Another minute, and still the 
door was not opened , whcieupmi Mr Dempstei, muttering, took 
out Ins latch-key, and, with less difficulty than might him* been 
expected, tin list it into the dooi When ho opened the clooi the 
passage* was dark 

‘Janet *’ m the loudest lasping tone, was the next sound that 
mug through the house 

‘Janet 1 ’ again—betou a slow step was heard on the stuns, 
and a distant luiht. began to flicker on the wall of tlic passage 

‘ (hnse you 1 you creeping idiot’ (Ionic fastei, can’t you ,f ’ 

Yet a few seconds, and the hguie of a tall woman, holding 
aslant a heavy-plated drawing-ioom candlestick, appeared at the 
turiuug of the passage that led to the brooder entrance 

She had on a light chess which sat loosely about her figure, 
but did not disguise its libcr.il, graceful outline A heavy mass 
of straight jet black liari had escaped from its fastening, and 
hung over her shoulders. Her grandly cut features, pale with 
the natural paleness of a brunette, lmd premature lines about 
them, telling that the years had been lengthened by sor row, and 
the delicately curved nostril, which seemed made to quiver with 
the proud consciousness of power and beauty, must have quivered 
to the heart-piercing gnefs which had given that worn look to the 
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cornna of the mouth Hen wide open black eyes h«wl a stiangely 
fixed, sightless gaze, as she paused at the tinning, and stood 
silent before her husband 

‘I’ll teach you to keep me waiting in the daik, you pale, 
staling tool 1 ’ he said, advancing with his slow diuuken step 
‘ What, you’ve been drinking again, have you ? I’ll beat you 
into your senses’ 

He laid his hand with a firm gupe on her shoulder, turned her 
round, and pushed her slowly betoie him along the passage 
and thiough the dining-room door, which stood open on tlnn 
lett hand 

Theie was a poitiait ot Janet’s mother, a giey haired, daik 
eyed old woman, m a neatly fluted eap, hanging o\er the 
m.intelpieee Surely the aged eyes take on a look of anguish as 
they see Janet—not tiemblmg, no' it would be better if she 
tiembled standing stupidly unmoved in hei gnat beauty, while 
the heavy aim is lifted to stiike hei The blow tails -anothei — 
and anothei Smely the mot hei heais that m ‘ (> Robert' 
pity' pity*’ 

Poor giey-h.med woman' Was it for this you sutlered a 
motliei's pangs in youi lone widowhood five-nnd thuty yeais ago? 
W*as it tor this you kept the little worn mmoeeo shoes Janet had 
fiist 11111 in, and kissed them day hv day when she was awry 
fiom you, a tall girl at seliool ? Was it tor this you looked pioiully 
at hei when she came back to >uu in her rub pale beauty, like 
a tall white arum that has just uulolded its giand pine curves 
to the sun ? 

The mother lies sleepless and pi ay mg in her lonely house, 
weeping the difficult teals ot age, because she dioads this may be 
a ci lie] night for liei child 

She, too, has a picture over her mantelpiece, diawn in chalk by 
Janet long years ago She looked at it la fore she went to bed. 
It is a head bowed beneath a eioss, and wearing a uown 
of thorns 



CHAPTER V 

It wan half past nine o'clock in tin morning Thf* midsummer 
sun was ulieady warm on the ioofs and weatlieicocks of Milky 
The chinch-bells wcie ringing, and man} families wen* conscious 
of Monday sensations, chiefly retciahle to the hut that the 
duughtcis had come clown to breakfast in then best flocks, and 
with then liaii particulaily well dressed Eoi it was not Sunday, 
but Wednesday , and though the Ihsliop was going to hold a 
Couth mation, and to decide whethoi 01 not there should he a 
Sunday evening lectin e m Mil by, the sunbeams had the usual 
woiking-day look to the hnymakeis alieady long out m the tielclH, 
and to laggaid weauus just ‘setting up' then weeks ‘piece’ 
The notion ot its being Sunday was the stlongest in young ladies 
like Miss Phipps, who was going to accompany hei voungoi 
sister to the continuation, and to we.u a ‘sweetly pietty' 
transpaient bonnet with marabout fe.ithem on the inteiesting 
occasion, thus tin owing into relief the* suit.chle simplicity of hei 
sister’s attire, who was, of course*, to appeal in a new white 
tiock. 01 m the pupils at Miss Town ley’s, who were absolved 
fiom all lessons, and weie going to chinch to sec the Ihsliop, and 
to heal the Honouinble and Reveiend Mi Piendergast, the* leetoi, 
ic*ad piaveis a high intellectual treat, as Miss Townley assiiic*d 
them It seemed only natuial that a iectoi, who was Jumouiahle, 
should ic*ad bettei than old Mi Ciewe, who w r as only a euiatc*, 
and not honouinble , and when little Clin a Robins wondeted w r hv 
some clergymen weie lectore and others not, Ellen Marriott 
assuied her with great confidence that it was only the* c level men 
who w'ere made rectois Ellen Mai nott w r as going to he 
confirmed She was a slioit, lau, plump girl, with blue eyes and 
sandy hair, which was this nioining arranged m taller cannon 
cauls than usual, for the reception of the Episcopal benediction, 
and some of the young ladies thought her the piettiest gnl in the 
school, but otheis gave the piefeience to her nval, Maiia 
Gardner, who was much tallei, and had a lovely ‘crop’ of daik- 
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brown ringlets, and who, being also about to take upon hei self 
the vows made m her name at hei baptism, had oiled and twisted 
hei linglets with especial rate As she seated hei self at the 
breakfast-table before Miss Tnwnley’s entianee to dispense the 
weak coffee, hei nop excited so strong a sensation that Ellen 
Maniott was at length impelled to look at it, and to say with 
suppressed but bittei saieasm, ‘Is that Miss (htidnei's head?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Maua, amiable, and stutteiing, and no match for 
Ellen m letoit , ‘ th — th- this w, mv head' ‘Then I don t 
admire it at all 1 ’ was the nushing lejnmdei of Ellen, followed 
by a mnimur of appio\al among bei iilends Young ladies, I 
suppose, cvliaust then sae of wuom in this w r ay at seliool That, 
is the reason why they have such a haimless tooth toi eaeh other 
ill aftei life 

The only other candidate for confirmation at "Miss Tow nicy’s 
was Maiy Dunn, a diaper’s danghtn in Milby and a distant 
relation of the Miss Linnets Her pale lanky han could ne\er he 
coaxed into peimunenl eml, aud this morning the hi at had 
biought it down to its natui.il condition of lankiness eniliti than 
usual Hut that w T as not what made her sit melancholy and 
apait, at the lowei endoffchetoirn Her patents wero admners 
of Mi Tiyan, and had been persuaded, by the Miss Lumets* 
influence, to insist that then daughtei should be piepaied tor 
eonfiruiatiou by Inin, ovei and above the piepaiation gnen to 
Miss Townley's jnijnis hy Mr Crewe Pom Maiy Dunn ’ I am 
afiaid she thought it too heavy a pi ice to pay toi these spiritual 
adxantages, to he excluded tiom every game at hall, to he 
obliged to w T alk with none hut. little giils -m fact, to he the 
object of an aveision that nothing slant of an incessant supply of 
plum cakes would have unitialised And Mrs Dunn was of 
opinion that plum cake was unwholesome The anti Tiyamte 
spmt, you peicene, was veiy strong at Miss Towuiley\ imported 
probably hy day seholais, as well as encouraged hy the tact that 
that clever woman was hei self strongly opposed to innovation, 
and icmaiked every Sunday that Mi Ciewc* had preached an 
‘excellent discourse’ Poor Maiy Dunn (headed the* moment 
when seliool hours would he o\er, toi then she was sure to be the 
butt of those veiy explicit lemaiks which, in young ladies’ as 
well as young gentlemen’s seminaries, constitute the most, subtle 
and delicate form ot the innuendo ‘I’d never be a Tryamte, 
would you?’ ‘Oh lieie comes the lady that knows so much 
moie about religion than we do * * ‘ Some people think themselves 

so veiy pious 1 ’ 

It. is really surprising that young ladies should not be thought 
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competent to the same cuniculum as young gentlemen. I observe 
that their powers of sarcasm are quite equal, ami if theie had 
been a genteel academy fin young gentlemen at Milby, I am 
inclined to think that, notwithstanding Euclid and the classics, 
the paity spnit, there would not have exhibited itself m nioie 
pungent nony, oi more incisive satne, than was heard in Miss 
Townley's seinimuy But them was no such academy, the 
existence of the grammar-school under Mi Ci ewe’s superintendence 
probably discouraging speculations of that kind ; and the genteel 
youths of Milby weic chiefly come home fin the midsurnme) 
holidays from distant schools Several of us had just assumed 
coat-tails, and the assumption of new responsibilities apparently 
following as a mattei of course, we were among the candidates for 
confirmation J wish I could say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on n level with the solemnity of the occasion, but 
ununagmntnc boys find it difficult to recognise apostolical institu¬ 
tions m then developed form, and I fear our chief emotion 
concerning the cciemony was a sense of sheepishness, and our 
chief opinion, the speculative and heicticul position that it ought 
to be confined to the girls It was a pity, you will say, but it 
is the way with ns men in other crises, that come a long while 
after confirmation The golden moments m the stream of life 
rush past us, and we see nollnng but sand , the angels come to 
visit us, and we only know them when they aie gone. 

But, as I said, the morning was sunny, the bells were ringing, 
the ladies of Milby weie di eased in their Sunday garments 

And who is this buglit-looking woman walking with hnRty 
step along Orchard Rtieet so early, with a laige nosegay in her 
hand? Uan it be Janet Pempstei, on whom we looked with 
such deep pity, one sad midnight, haidly a fortnight ago? Yes , 
no other w'oman m Milby 1 ms those searching black eyes, that 
fall giaceful unconstrained figuie, set off by her simple muslin 
dress and black laee shawl, that massy black hair now so neatly 
braided ;n glossy contrast with the white satin ribbons of her 
modest cap and bonnet No other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jonathan Lamb, the old parish 
cfprk. And, ahnow she comes neaier—there aie those sad 
lines about the mouth and eyes on which that sweet smile plays 
like sunbeams on the storm-beaten beauty of the full and upened 
com. 

She is turning out of Orchard Street, and making her way aa 
y fast as she can to her mother's house, a pleasant cottage facing a 
vrofttteide meadow, from which the hay is being carried. Mrs. 

tynor has had her breakfast, and is seated m her arm-chair 
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reading, when Janet opens the dom, saying, in her most playful 
voice— 

‘Please, mothei, I’m come to show myself to you before I go 
to the Parsonage Have I put on my pietty cap and bonnet to 
satisfy you ?' 

Mrs Baynor looked over her spectacles, and met her daughter's 
glance with eyes as dark and loving as liei own She was a 
much smallei woman than Janet, both m figuie and feature, the 
chief lcscmblaiice lying in the eyes and the clear brunette 
complexion The mother’s hail had long been giey, and was 
gathered undei the neatest of caps, made hy her own clever 
fingeis, as all Janet’s caps and bonnets were too They were 
well-practised fingeis, for Mrs Uayimr had supported lierselt in 
hei widowhood by keeping a lnilJmeiy establishment, and in this 
way had earned money enough to give her daughtei what was 
then thought a fust-iate education, as well as to save a sum 
whn h, eked out by hei son-in-law, suthced to support her in her 
solitary old age Always the same clean, neat old lady, diessed 
m black silk, was Mis Raynoi a patient, biave w'oman, who 
bowed with lesiguation undei the buiden ot remembered soriow, 
and boic with meek fortitude the new load that the new days 
biought with them 

‘Youi bonnet wants pulling a tufle tonvardei, my duld,’ she 
said, smiling, and taking off hei spectacles, while Janet at once 
knelt down betoie hei, and wailed to be ‘set to rights,’as she 
would hai e done when she was a t luld ‘ You’ie going straight to 
Mrs (hew'p’s, I suppose 1 Aie those llowcis to garnish the dishes ? ’ 

‘No, indeed, mothei This is a nosegay for the middle of the 
table I’ve sent up the dinnci-service and the ham w T e had cooked 
at oui house yesterday, and IJettv is turning directly with the 
gaimshand the plate We shall get oui good Mrs (Jiew r e through 
hei tioubles famously lh»ai tiny woman 1 You should have 
seen hei lift up her hands yesteiday, and piay heaven to take her 
before e\ei she should ha\e anothei collation to get ready for the 
Bishop She said, “ Tt’s bad enough to have the Archdeacon, 
though he doesn’t want halt so many jelly glasses I wouldn’t 
mmd, Janet, if it was to feed all the old hungry cripples in 
Mil by, but so much tioublo and expense tor people who eat too 
much every day of their lives ' ’’ We had such a cleaning and 
fm bislnng-up of the sitting-100111 yesterday* Nothing will ever 
do away with the smell of Mr Oiewe’s pipes, you know , hut we 
have thrown it into the background, with yellow soap and dry 
lavender And now I must run away You will come to church, 
mothei 7 5 
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‘Yes, my deal, I wouldn’t lose such a pietty Bight It does 
my old eyes good to see bo many fiesli young faces Is your 
husband going ?' 

‘Yes, Robert will be there I’ve made him as neat as a new 
pm this morning, and he says the Bishop will think him too 
buckish by half I took lam into Alammy Dempsters room to 
show liunself *We he.u Tryan is making sure of the Bishop’s 
nuppoit, but we t-hall see I would give my nooked guinea, 
and all the look it will ever bring me, to have him beaten, tor I 
can’t endure the sight of the man coming to harass deal old Mr 
and Mis Crewe in then last days Pleaching the Gospel indeed* 
That is the best Gospel that makes eveiybody happy and lomfoit- 
able, isn’t it, mother ? 5 

‘ Ah, child, I’m afiaid there’s no Gospel will do that here 
below ’ 

‘Well, 1 can do something to eomtoit Mrs Oiewe, at least, 
so give me a kiss, and good-bye till eliurch-time ’ 

The mother leaned back m her chair when Janet was gone, 
and sank into a painful reverie M hen our life is a continuous 
tual, the moments ot respite seem only to substitute the heaviness 
of dreail for the heaviness of actual sufleimg the cuitam of 
cloud seems parted an instant only that we may measure all its 
hoiror us it hangs low, bl.iek, and imminent, m contrast with the 
transient hilghtness , the watei-diops that visit the paiclied lips 
in the desert ln?ar with them only the keen imagination of thirst 
Janet looked glad and tendei now — hut what scene of misciy was 
coming next ,f She was too like the eistus fluw'eis m the little 
garden before the window, that, w T ith the shades of evening, might 
lie with the delicate white and glossy duik of then petals trampled 
in the roadside dust When the sun had sunk, and the twilight 
was deepening, Janet might he sitting there, heated, maddened, 
sobbing out her griefs with selfish passion, and wildly wishing 
herself dead, 

Mrs Raynor h<ul been reading about the lost sheep, and the 
joy there is m heaven over the sinner than jepenteth Surely 
the eternal love she believed m thiough all the sadness of her 
lot would not leave her child to wander further and faither into 
the wilderness till there was no turning - the child so lo\ ely, so 
pitiful to others, ho good—till she was goaded into sm by woman’s 
bitterest Borrows * Mrs Raynor had her faith and hei spiritual 
comforts, though she was not in the least evaugelical, and knew 
nothing of doctrinal zeal 1 fear most of Mr. Tryan’s heaiers 
would have considered her destitute of saving knowledge, and I 
am quite sure she had no well-defined views on justification. 
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Nevertheless, she read her Bible a great deal, and thought she 
found divine lessons there— how to bear the cioss meekly, and be 
meieiful Let us hope that there is a saving ignorance, and that 
Mrs llaynor was justified without knowing exactly how 

She tried to have hope and trust, though it was hard to 
believe that the future would be anything else than the haivest 
of the seed that was being sown before her eyes But always 
there ir seed being sown silently and unseen, and e\ cry where 
tlieic come sweet flowers without out foresight 01 laboui Wo 
reap what we sow, but Nutuie has love ovci and above that 
justice, and gives us shadow and blossom and fnut that spring 
tiom no planting of ours. 



CHAPTER YI 


Most people must have agiecd with Mrs Raynor that the Con¬ 
tinuation th.it (lay was a pietty sight, at least when those slight 
giilisli toims and fail young faces niove<l in a white uvulet along 
the aisles, and flowed into kneeling semicircles under the light of 
the great chancel window", softened by patches of daik old painted 
glass , and one would think that to look on while a pair of 
veneiable hands piessed such young heads, and a veueiahle face 
looked upwanl tor a blessing on them, would he veiy likely to 
make the heart swell gently, and to moist* n the eyes Yet 1 
lemember the eyes seemed \eiy (liy m Mil by Church that day, 
notwithstanding that the Bishop was an old man, and piohablv 
venerable (fin though he was not an eminent Grecian, he was 
the biothei of a Whig loid), and I think the eyes must have 
1 emamei 1 dry, because he had small delicate w'omamsh hands 
adorned with luflles, and, instead of laying them on the gills' 
holds, just let them hover ovei each in quick succession, as if it 
weie not etiquette to touch them, and as if the laying on ot hands 
weie like the theatneal embiace—pait of the play, and not to be 
really believed m To lie sure, there weie a great many heads, 
and the Bishop’s tune was limited Moiemei, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, he affecting, except in rare cases of illusion , 
and copious lawn-sleeves cannot be expected to go directly to any 
heart except a washerwoman’s. 

I know, Ned Phipps, who knelt against me, and I am suie 
made me behave much worse than I should have done without 
him, whispered that he thought the Bishop was a ‘ guy,’ and I 
certainly remember thinking that Mi Piendeigast looked much 
more dignified with his plain white surplice’and black hail He 
was a tall commanding man, and icad the Liturgy m a strikingly 
souoious and uniform voice, which I tiled to mutate the next 
Sunday at home, until my little sister began to cry, and said I 
was 1 yoaring at her.’ 

Mr. Tryan sat m a pew near the pulpit with several other 
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clergymen lie looked pale, and nibbed his hand over lus fare 
and pushed back his hnn oftenei than usual Standing m the 
aisle close to him, and repeating the responses with edifying 
loudness, was Mi Budd, chuiehwarden and delegate, with a white 
staff in his hand and a backward bend of his small head and 
person, sudi as, I suppose, he con sulci ed suitable to a fnend of 
sound religion Conspicuous in the gallefy, too, was the tall 
Jiguie of Mr Deiupstei, whose professional avocations larely 
allowed him to occupy his place at church 

‘ There’s Dempstei,’ said Mrs Linnet to hei daughter Mary, 
‘looking nioie 1 expectable than usual, I declare He’s got a fine 
speech by lieait to make to the Bishop, I’ll answei for it But 
hell lie pretty well spunkled with hthiII before seivice is o\ ei, and 
the Bishop \nm , t be able to listui to hnu foi sneezing, that’s one 
comtoit ’ 

At length the last stage in the long ceremony was over, the 
large assembly stiearned waim and weaiy into the ojien afternoon 
sunshine, and the Bishop retiied to the Paisonage, where, after 
lionouiiug Mis Ciewe’s (ollation, he w r as to uive audience to the 
delegates and Mi Tiyan on the gieat question of the evening 
let tuie 

Between five and six o’clock the Parsonage was ome more as 
quiet us usual undei the shadow of its tall elms, and the only traces 
of the Bishop’s iccent piesence then* w T eie the wheel-marks on the 
gravel, and the long table with its garnished dishes awry, its 
damask spunkled with crumbs, and its decanters without their 
stoppers Mr Crewe w r as already calmly smoking his pipe in the 
opposite sitting-loom, and Janet was agreeing with Mis Crewe 
that some of the blane-mange would be a nice thing to take to 
Sally Martin, while the little old lady herself had a spoon m her 
hand icady to gather the crumbs into a plate, that she might 
seattei them on the giavel for the little birds 

Before that time, the Bishop's carnage had been seen driving 
thiough the High Street on its way to Lord TrufFord’s, wlieie he 
w r as to dine The question of the lecture was decided, then 1 
The nature of the decision may be gathered fioni the following 
conversation which took place in the bai of the Red Lion that 
evening 

‘ So >ou’re done, eh, Dempster 1 ’ w T as Mr Pilgrim’s observation, 
utteied with some gusto He was not glad Mr. Tryau had gained 
Ins point, but lie was not sorry Dempster was disappointed 

‘Done, sir? Not at all It is what I anticipated I knew 
we had nothing else to expect m these days, when the Church is 
infested b) a set of men who are only fit to give out hymns from 
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an empty eask, to tunes set by a journeyman cobbler But I was 
not the lens to exert mj self in the cause of sound Ohurchmaiiship 
for the good of the town Any coward can fight a battle when 
lie's suie of winning, but give me the man who has pluck to 
fight when he's sure of losing That’s my way, su , and there are 
many victones worse than a defeat, a* Mr Tryan shall loam to 
his cost ’ 

* He must be a poor shuperannyated sort of a bishop, that’s iny 
opinion,’ said Mr. Tomlinson, ‘to go along with a sneaking 
MethodiSt like Tryan And, for my part, I think we should be as 
well wi'out bishops, if they’ie no wiser than that Where’s the 
use o' havin’ thousands a yeai an’ livin’ in a pallis, if they don't 
stick to the Church ? ’ 

‘ No Theie you’re going out of your depth, Tomlinson, ’ said 
Mr Dempstei ‘No one shall hear me say a word against 
Episcopacy—it is a safeguaid of the Church , we munt have 
ranks and dignities there as well as everywhere else No, Rir 1 
Episcopacy is a good thing , but it umy happen that a bishop is 
not a good thing Just as biamly is a good thing, though 
this paiticulai brandy is British, and tastes like sugaied 
ram-watei caught down the chimney Heie, Katoliffe, let me 
have something to drink, a little less like a decoction of sugar and 
soot ’ 

‘/said nothing again’ Episcopacy,’ leturned Mr. Tomlinson 
‘ I only Haul I thought we should do as well wi’out bisln pa , an’ 
I’ll say it again for the matter o’ that Bishops never bi ought 
any gnat to my mill ’ 

‘Do you know when the leetuies are to begin?’ said Mi. 
JPilgum 

‘They are to begin on Sunday next,’ said Mr Dempstei, in a 
significant tone, ‘ hut I think it will not take a long-sighted 
prophet to foresee the end of them It stnkes me Mi Tryan will 
be looking out for inothei euiacy shortly ’ 

‘ He’ll not get many Milby people to go and heai his lectures 
aftei a while, I’ll bet a guinea,’ observed Mr Build ‘ 1 know I’ll 
not keep a single workman on my ground who either goes to the 
lecture himself or lets anybody belonging to him go ’ 

‘ Noi me nayther,’ said Mr Tomlinson * No Tryamte shall 
touch a sack or drive a waggon o’ mine, thivfc you may depend on. 
An’ T know more besides me os are o’ the same mmd ’ 

‘Tiynn has a good many friends in the town, though, and 
friends that arc likely to stand by him too,’ said Mr Pilgrim * I 
should say it would he as well to let him and his lectures alone 
If he goes on pi caching as he does, with bucIi a constitution as 
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hit*, he’ll get a relaxed thioat by and by, and you’ll Ik* rid of him 
without any trouble ’ 

‘ We’ll not allow him to do himself that injury,’ said Mr 
Dempbtei ‘ Since his health is not good, we’ll peisuade linn to 
tiy change of an Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate of 
Milby too hot for him ’ 



CHAPTER VII 

Mr Dempster did not stay long at the Red Lion that evening 
He was summoned home to meet Mr Armstrong, a wealthy 
client, and as he was kept in consultation till a late lioui, it 
happened that lhis was one of the nights on which Mi Dempster 
went to bed tolerably sober Thus the day, which had been one 
of Janet’s happiest, because it had been spent by hei m helping 
hri deal old tneud Mis Uiewe, ended for her with unusual 
quietude . and as a blight sunset pi onuses a fan morning, so a 
calm lying down is a good auguiy for a calm waking Mi 
Dempster, on the Thursday morning, was in one of his best 
hummus, and though peihaps some of the good-humour might 
icsult from the piospect of a luciative and exciting bit of business 
lu Mr Armstiong’s piobnhle lawsuit, the greater part of it was 
doubtless due to those stuungs of the moie kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by which goodness tiies to get the upper hand in 
us whenever it seems to have the slightest chance—on Sunday 
mornings, peihaps, when we aie set fieo fiom the grinding hurry of 
the week, and take the little three-yeai-old on our knee at breakfast 
to share our egg and muffin , m moments of tumble, when death 
visits our roof or illness makes us dependent on the tending hand 
of a slighted wife, in quiet talks with an aged mother, of the 
days when we stood at liei knee with our first picture-book, or 
wiote her lovimr letters from school. In the man whoso childhood 
has known caresses there is always a fibre of memory that can be 
touched to gentle issues, and Mi Dempster, whom you have 
hitherto seen only as the oiator of the Red Lion, and the diunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, was the firHt-bom darling son 
of a fair little mother. That mother was living still, and her 
own large black easy-cknir, where she sat knitting through the 
livelong day, was now set ready for her at the breakfast-table, by 
her son’s side, a sleek tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 
incumbent , 

* Good morning, Mamsey 1 why, you’re looking as fresh as a 
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daisy this morning You’ie getting young again,’ said Mi 
Dempster, looking up fiom Ins newspapei wlien the little old 
lady entered A \ery little old lady she was, 'with a pale, 
seareely wunkled fate, lain of that peculiar white which tells 
that the locks have once been ldond, a natty puie white cap on 
her head, and a white shawl pinned ovei hei shoulders You 
saw at a glance that she had Ixien a mignonne blonde, Btrangely 
unlike hei tall, ugly, dingy-complexioned son, unlike her daughtei- 
in-law, too, whose large-teatured buinettc lieauty seemed always 
thrown into higher lehef by the white presence of little Mainsey 
The unlikeiiess betw'ecn Janet and her motlici-m-law went deepei 
than outline and complexion, and indeed theie was little sympathy 
between them, for old Mis Dempstci had not yet learned to 
belic\e that hei son, Robert, w T ouhl have gone wiong if he had 
manied the light wumnii—a meek w oman like heiself, who would 
have home lum ohildien, and been a deft, orderly housekeeper 
In spite of Janets temleiness and attention to hei, she had had 
little love for her daugliter-in-law iiom the first, aud had witnessed 
the sad giowth of home-misery fhiough long yeais, always wuth 
a disposition to lay the blame on the wife lather than on the 
husband, and to lepioaeh Mis Raynoi fin encouiaging hei 
daughter’s faults by a too exclusive sympathy But old Mrs 
Dempstei bad that iaie gift of silence and passinty which often 
supplies the absence of mental strength , and, whatever were her 
thoughts, she said no woid to aggravate the domestic discoid. 
Patient and mute she sat at hei knitting through many a scene 
of quarrel and anguish resolutely she appeared unconscious of 
the sounds that reached hei eais, and the farts she divined after 
she had retired to hei bed , mutely she witnessed poor Janet’s 
faults, only registering them as a balance of excuse on the side of 
her son The haul, astute, domineering attorney was still that 
little old woman’s pet, as he had been when she watched with 
tinmiphant pride his fiist tumbling effort to march alone arnoss 
the nurseiy floor ‘ See what a good son he is to me • ’ she often 
thought ‘ Never gave me a harsh word And so he might have 
been a good husband.’ 

Oh it is piteous—that sorrow of aged women 1 In caily youth, 
perhaps, they said to themselves, ‘ I shall be happy when I have 
a husband to love me best of all ’, then, when the husband was 
too careless, * My child will comfort me ’, then, through the 
mother’s watching and toil, ‘ My child will repay me all when it 
grows up ’ And at last, after the long journey of years has been 
weaiily travelled thremgh, the mother’s heart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope remains but the grave . 4 
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But this morning old Mis Dempstei sat down in her easy-t hair 
without any painful, suppressed remcinhiauceof the preceding iught 
‘I deckie mammy looks younger than Mia (hewe, who is 
only sixty-five,’ said Janet ‘Mrs Grcw r c will come to see you 
to-day, mammy, and tell you all about her tioubles with the 
Bishop and the collation Shell bring her knitting, and you'll 
have a ivgular gossip together ’ 

‘ The gossip will be all on one side, then, foi Mis Oiewe gets 
so veiy deal, I can’t make hei hcai ,i word. And if J motion to 
hei, who always understands me wiong ’ 

‘Oh, she will have so much to tell you to-day, you will not 
want to speak yourself You who have patience to knit those 
wonderful counterpanes, mammy, must not be impatient with 
dear Mis Oiewe Good old lady' L can’t boar her to think 
she’s cvei tnesome to people, and you know she’s veiy icady to 
fancy hciselt in the way I think she would like to shmik up to 
the size of a mouse, that she might run about and do people good 
without their notumg hei ’ 

‘It isn't patience I want, Clod knows, its lungs to speak loud 
enough But you’ll be at home yourself, I suppose, this morning , 
and you can talk to hei for me ’ 

‘No, mammy, I piomised pool Mis Lowme to go and sit 
with hei She’s confined to her loom, and both the Miss 
Low r mes are out, so I’m going to read the newspapei to hei 
aud amuse her ’ 

‘Uouldn’tyou go anothoi morning ,f As Mr Armstrong aud 
that other gentleman are coming to dinner, 1 should think it 
would be bettci to stay at home Can you tiust Betty to sec to 
e\ eiythmg ? She’s new; to the place ' 

‘Oh I couldnt disappoint Mis Lowme, I piomised hei 
Betty will do veiy well, no fear ’ 

Old Mis Dempster was silent, .iftei this, and began to sip her 
tea The breakfast went on without further conversation for 
some time, Mi Dempstei being absorbed m the papers At 
length, when he waH running over the advertisements, his eye 
seemed to l>e caught by something that suggested a new thought 
to him lie presently thumped the table with an air of 
exultation, and said, turning to Janet— 

‘ I’ve a capital idea, Gypsy 1 ’ (that was his name for his dark- 
eyed wife when he was m an extraordmanly good humour), ‘ and 
you shall help me. It’s just what you’ie up to.’ 

‘ What is it ? ’ said Janet, her face beaming at the sound of 
the pet name, now heard so seldom ‘Anything to do with 
conveyancing ? ’ 
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4 It’s a bit of fun worth a dozen fees—a plan for raising a 
laugh against Tryau and his gang of hypomtes 5 

‘ What is it ? Nothing th.it wants a needle and thread, I hope, 
else I must go and tease mothei ’ 

‘ No, nothing sharper than your wit—except mine 111 
tell you what it is We’ll get up a programme of the Sunday 
evening lecture, like a play-bill, you know ‘Grand Perfoimanec 
of the celebrated Mountebank,’ and so on We’ll bring m the 
Tryamtes—old Landor and the rest m appiopnate characters 
Proctor shall print it, and we’ll cuculate it in the town. It will 
be a capital lut ’ 

* Biavo'* said Janet, clapping her hands She would just then 
have pretended to like almost anything, m hei pleusuie at being 
appealed to by her husband, and slie really did like to laugli at tin* 
Tiyamtes ‘We’ll set about it directly, and sketch it out hefoie 
you go to the office I've got Tiyans sermons upstairH, but I 
don’t think theie’s anything in them we can use I’ve only just 
looked into them , thcy’ie not at all what I exported—dull, stupid 
things—nothing of the roaring hie-and-biiiustone suit that I 
expected ’ 

‘Roaring? No, Tiyan’s as soft as a sucking dove—one of 
your honey-mouthed hypomtes Plenty ot devil and malice in 
him, though, I could see that, while he was talking to the Bishop , 
hut as smooth as a snake outside He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see—peisuadmg my clients away from me 
We shall see who will he the first to ciy jurcttvi Mil by will do 
better without Mr Tryan than without Rohcit Pempstei, I fancy ' 
and Milby shall nevei be flooded w r ith cant as long as I can raise 
a bieakw'ater against it. Rut now, get the bieakf.ist things 
cleared away, and let us set about the play-bill Gome, Mamsey, 
come and have a w r alk with me lound the ganlen, and let us see 
how the cucumbers are getting on I’ve never taken you round 
the garden for an age. Conn, you don’t want a bonnet It’s 
like walking m a greenhouse this morning ’ 

‘But she will w'ant a parasol,’ said Janet ‘There’s one on 
the stand against the garden-door, Robert ’ 

The little old lady took her sou’s aim with placid pleasure 
She could barely reach it so as to rest upon it, but he inclined a 
little towards her, and accommodated his heaiv long-limbed steps 
to her feeble pace. The cat chose to sun herself too, and walked 
close beside them, with tail erect, rubbing her sleek sides against 
theii legs,—too well fed to be excited by the twittering birds 
The garden was of the grassy, shady kind, often seen attached to 
old houses m provincial towns, the apple-trees had had time to 
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spread their branches \ery wide, the shrubs and hardy peicnmal 
plants had giown into a luxuriance that leqiured constant 
tiimimng to pi event them fiom intruding on the space for walk¬ 
ing But the taither end, which united with green fields, was 
open and sunny 

It was rathci sad, and yet pietty, to ace that little gioup 
passing out of the shadow into the sunshine, and out of the 
sunshine mto the shadow agaiu sad, because this tenderness of 
the soil for the mother was hardly moie than a nucleus of healthy 
life m an organ haidemng by disease, because the man who w r as 
linked in this way with an innocent past had become callous in 
worltUmess, feveied by sensuality, enslaved by chance impulses, 
pretty, because it showed how hard it is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous loots of human love and goodness—how the inau tiom 
whom we make it our pride to shrink has yet a dose brothel hood 
with us thiough some of mu most sacied feelings 

As they were returning to the house, Janet met them, and saul, 
‘Now, Robert, the wilting things aie luady I shall be cleik, 
and Mat Paine can copy it out aftei } 

Mammy oucc more deposited in her arm-chair, with her 
knitting m her hand, and the cat puinng at her elbow, Janet 
seated herself at the table, while Mr Dempster plated himself 
neai her, took out Ins snuff-box, .and, plentifully suffusing himself 
with the inspiring powder, liegan to dictate 

What he dictated, we shall see by and by. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The next day, Friday, at five o’clock by the fmndml, the large 
bow-window of Mrs Jerome’s pailuui was open , and that lady 
hciselt was seated \uthm its ample senucncle, having a tabic 
befoio her on which her best tca-tiay, liei host china, and her 
best um-nig had alieady been standing m readiness lor half an 
hour Mis Jeiome's best tea-sei\ice was ol delicate white tinted 
china, with gold spngh upon it—as pretty a tea-sei\ice as you 
need wish to see, and quite good enough lor chimney ornaments , 
indeed, as the cups weie without handles, most visitors who had 
the distinction of taking tea out of them, wished that such 
chaimmg china had alieady been piomoted to that houoimy 
position Mis Jerome was like hei china, liandsomc and old 
fashioned She waR a buxom lady of sixty, m an elaborate lace 
cap fastened by a frill under her < hm, a (lark, well-eurlod fiont 
concealing hei foiehead, a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its amide 
folds as far as her waist, and a stiff grey silk gown She had a 
clean damask napkin pinned before hei to guuid her diess dunng 
the process of tea-making, liei favomite geraniums m the bow- 
wmdow were looking aB healthy as slie could dcsne, her own 
handsome poitiait, painted when sin* was twenty years younger, 
was smiling down on hei with agieeable flatteiy, and altogether 
she seemed to lie in as peaceful and pleasant a position as a 
buxom, well-drcst elderly lady need desire But, as m so many 
other cases, appearances weie deceptive Her mind was gieatly 
perturbed and her temper ruffled by the fact that it was more 
than a quarter past five even by the losing timepiece, that it was 
half-past by her large gold watch, which she held in her hand as 
if she were counting the pulse of the afternoon, and that, by the 
kitchen clock, which she felt sure was not an hour too fast, it 
had already struck six The lapRc of time was rendered the more 
unendurable to Mrs Jerome by her wonder that Mi. Jerome 
could stay out m the garden with Lizzie m that thoughtless way, 
taking it so easily that teartmie was long past, and that, after all 
, * 311 
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the trouble of getting down the hcbt tea-things, Mi Tryan would 
not come 

This honom had been shown to Mr Tryan, not at all because 
Mrs. Jeiome had any high appreciation of his doctrine or of lus 
exemplary activity as a pastor, but simply because lie was a 
‘ Churtli clergyman,’ and as such w.u» legarded by her with the 
same soit of exceptional respect that a white woman w’ho had 
man led a native of the Society Islands might be supposed to feel 
toward* a white-skiuned visitor from the land of her youth For 
Mis Jerome had been reaied a Chuichw'oman, and having attained 
the age of thirty befoie she was mamed, had felt the greatest 
lepugnanee in the first instance to renouncing the religious foims 
m which she had been brought up ' You know,’ she said in 
confidence to her Church acquaintances, * I wouldn’t give no ear at 
all to Mr Jeiome at fust, but after all, I begun to think as 
theie wnR a many things worse nor gom’ to ehapel, ail 5 you’d 
better do that nor not pay your way Mr Jeiome had a very 
jPeasant inannei with him, an’ there was mvei another as kept a 
gig, an’ ’ud make a settlement on me like him, chapel or no 
ehapel It seemed veiy odd to me foi a long w'hile, the preaelim’ 
without liook, an’ the stannin’ up to one long prayer, istid o’ 
changin’ your poRtur But la’ theie’s nothin’ as you mayn’t get 
used to 1 ’ time, you can al’ys sit down, you know, befoie the 
prayer’s done. The ministeis bay pietty nigh the same things as 
the Chimh paisons, by what I could iver make out, an’ wi’ie out 
o’ ehapel i’ the inoimn’ a deal sooner nor they’re out o’ cliuich 
An’ as for pews, ours is a deal eomtortablei nor any i* Milby 
Chinch ’ 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not a keen susceptibility to 
shades of doctrine, and it is probable that, after listening to 
Dissenting eloquence for thirty years, she might safely have 
re-entcml the Establishment without peiforining any Bpiutual 
quarantine. Her mind, apparently, was of that non-porous flinty 
character which is not m the least danger from surrounding damp. 
But on the quebtion of getting start of the sun on the day’s 
business, and dealing her conscience of the necessary sum of meals 
and the consequent 1 washing up ’ as soon as possible, so that the 
family might be well m bed at nine, Mrs. Jerome was susceptible, 
and the piesent lingering ]»ace of things, united with Mi Jerome’s 
unaceountablo obliviousness, waB not to be borne any longer. So 
she rang the bell for Sally. 

* Goodness me, Sally 1 go mto the garden an’ see after your 
master Tell him it’s gom’ on for six, an’ Mr. Tryan ’ull mvei 
think o’ comm’ now, an’ it’s time we got tea over. An’ he’s 
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Icttin’ Lizzie stain her fiock, I expert, among them strawberry- 
l»eds Make her come in this minute ’ 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempted to linger in the garden, 
for though the house was pretty and well deserved its name— 
‘the White House,' the tall damask roses that clusteied over the 
porch being thrown into relief by lough stucco ot the most 
brilliant white, yet the garden and orchaids woie Mr Jerome’s 
glory, as well they might be , and there was nothing m 'which he 
had a moi e innocent pride—peace to a good man’s memory' all 
his pudc was innocent—than in conducting a hitherto uninitiated 
viwtor over his grounds, and making him in some degree aware 
of the incomparable advantages possessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the mattci of red streaked apples, mshet-s, 
northern girnis (excellent for baking), swan-egg pears, and eaily 
vegetables, to say nothing of flowering ‘sruhs,’ pink hawthorns, 
Lnondcr bushes more than ever Mrs Jerome could use, and, in 
short, a superabundance of eveiy thing that a peison retired from 
business could desne to possess himself or to slime with Ins 
fi lends The gaulen was one of those old fashioned paradises 
which hardly exist any longer except as memories of our child¬ 
hood no finical separation between flower anil kitchen gat den 
there, no monotony of enjoyment foi one sense to the exclusion 
of another, but a charming jwiradisiin al mingling of all that was 
pleasant to the eyes and good for food The rich flowei-lander 
running along every walk, with its endless succession of spring 
flowers, anemones, auriculas, wall-flowers, sweet-williams, cam¬ 
panulas, snapdragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beautieR, such 
as moss and Provence roses, varied with espalier apple-tiees, the 
mmson of a carnation was earned out m the lurking crimson of 
the neighbouring strawberry-beds, you gathered a moss-rose one 
moment and a bunch of currants the next, you weic in a delicious 
fluctuation between the scent of jasmine and the juice of goose¬ 
berries Then what a high wall at one end, flanked by a 
summer-house so lofty, that after ascending its long flight of steps 
you could sec peifeetly well theie was no view worth looking at. 
wliat alcoves and garden-seats m all direetions, and along one 
side, what a hedge, tall, and film, and unbioken, like a green 
wall 1 

It was near this hedge that Mr Jeiome wur standing when 
Sally found him. He had set down the basket of strawberries on 
the grave], and had lifted up little Lizzie in his arms to look at a 
bird’s nest. Lizzie peeped, and then looked at her grandpa with 
round blue eyes, and then peeped again 

‘ D’ye see it, Lizzie 1 ’ he whispered. 
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‘ Yea,’ she whispered in return, putting her lips very near 
grandpa’s face. At this moment Sally appeared 

* Eh, eh, Sally, what's the matter * Is Mr Tryan come ?' 

‘ No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s sure he won’t come now, an’ she 
wants you to come in an’ hev tea. Deal heart, Miss Lizzie, 
you’ve stained your pinafore, an’ T shouldn’t wonder if it’s gone 
through to your fiock. There’ll be fine work * Come alonk wi’ 
me, do ’ 

‘ Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no harm, we’ve done no baim, hev 
we, Lizzie ? The wash-tub ’ull make all right again ’ 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from a different point of view, 
looked sourly serious, and hurried away with Lizzie, who trotted 
submissively along, hci little head m eclipse under a laige nankin 
bonnet, while Mr. Jerome followed leisurely with his lull broad 
shoulders in rather a stooping poature, and his large good-natured 
features and white locks Bhaded by a broad-brimmed hat 

* Mr Jerome, I wonder at you,’ said Mrs Jeiome, m a tone of 
indignant remonstrance, evidently sustained by a dee]) Renbe of 
injury, as her husband opened the pailour door ‘When will you 
leave off invitin’ people to meals an’ not lettra’ ’em know the 
time ? I’ll answer for’t, you niver said a word to Mr Tryan as 
we should take tea at five o’clock. It’s just like you >* 

* Nay, nay, Susan,’ answered the husband, m a soothing tone, 

‘ there’s nothin’ amiss. I told Mr Tryan as we took tea at live 
pimotial; mayhap summat’s a-dotamin’ on him. He’s a deal to 
do, an’ to think on, remember. 1 

‘ Why, it’s struck ux 1 ’ the kitchen a’leady It’s nonsense to 
look for him comm’ now So you may’s well nng for th’ urn 
Now Sally’s got th’ heater in the fire, we may’s well hev th’ urn 
in, though he doesn’t come. I mver see’d the like o’ you, Mi 
Jerome, foi axin’ people an’ givm’ me the trouble o’ gettm’ tilings 
down an’ hevin’ crumpets made, an’ after all they don’t come I 
shall hev to wash every one o’ these tca-thmgs myself, for there’s 
no trustin’ Sally—she’d break a fortm i* crockery i’ no time ’ ’ 

‘But why will you give yourself sich trouble, SuRan? Our 
everyday tea-things would ha’ done as well for Mr Tryan, an’ 
they’re a deal convenenter to hold ’ 

* Yes, that’s just your way, Mr. Jerome, you’re al’ys a-findm’ 
faut wi’ my chany, because I bought it myself afore I was 
married But let me tell you, I knowed how to choose chany if 
I didn’t know how to choose a husband An’ where’s Lizzie 1 
You’ve mver left her i’ the garden by herself, with her white 
frock on an' clean stockinet’ 

* Be easy, pay dear Susan, be easy; Lizzie’s come m wi’ Sally. 
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She’s hevm’ her pinafore took off, 111 be bound. Ah 1 there’s 
Mi Tryan a-comm’ through the gate ’ 

Mrs Jeiome began hastily to adjust her damask napkin and 
the expression of hei countenani e toi the reception of the clergy¬ 
man, and Mr Jerome went out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside the door 

* Mr Tryan, how do you do, Mr Tryan 1 Welcome to the 
White House 1 I’m glad to see you, sir—I’m glad to see you * 

Tf you had heard the tone of mingled goodwill, veneration, and 
condolence in wliuh thiH gieetmg was utteied, even without seeing 
the fare that completely harmonised with it, you would have no 
difficulty in lufeinug the ground-notes of Mr Jerome’s character. 
To a fine ear that tone said as plainly as possible—‘ Whatever re- 
commends itself to me, Thomas Jeiome, as piety and goodness, 
shall have my love and honour Ah, friends, this pleasant woild is 
a sad one, too, isn’t it ? Let us help one another, let us help one 
another ’ And it was entirely owing to this basis of chaiactei, 
not at all fioin any clear and precise doctnnal disci]munition, that 
Mr. Jerome had very eaily m life become a Dissenter In his 
boyish days he had been thrown where Dissent seemed to have 
the balance of piety, punty, and good works on itb side, and to 
become a Dissenter seemed to him identical with choosing God 
instead ot mammon That race of Dissenters is extinct m these 
days, when opinion has got fai ahead of feeling, and eveiy chapel- 
going youth can fill our ears with the advantages of the Voluntaiy 
system, the conuptions of a State Church, and the Seriptuial 
evidence that the fiist Christians weie Congregationabsts Mr 
Jerome knew nothing of this theoietic basis for Dissent, and in 
the utmost extent of his polemical discussion he had not gone 
further than to question whether a Christian man was IjoutuI in 
conscience to distinguish Christmas and Eastei by any peculiar 
observance beyond the eating of mince-pies and cheese-cakes It 
seemed to him that all seasons were alike good for thanking God, 
departing fiom evil and doing well, whereas it might be desirable 
to restrict the period for indulging in unwholesome forms of 
pastry Mr Jerome’s dissent being of this simple, nun-polemical 
kind, it is easy to understand that the report he heard of 
Mr Tryan as a good man and a powerful preacher, who was 
stirring the hearts of the people, hail been enough to attract him 
to the Paddiford Church, and that having felt himself more 
edified theie than he had of late been under Mr Sfyckney’s 
discourses at Salem, he had driven thither repeatedly m the 
Sunday afternoons, and had sought an opportunity of making Mr. 
Tryan’s acquaintance The evening lecture was a subject of 
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warm interest with him, and the opposition Mr Tryan met with 
gave that interest a strong tinge of partisanship , for there was a 
stme of irascibility in Mr Jerome’s natuie which must find a 
vent somewheie, and in so kirnlly and upnght a man could only 
find it in indignation against those whom he held to be enemies of 
ti nth and goodness Mr Tiyan had nut hitherto been to the 
White House, but yesterday, meeting Mr Jerome m the stieet, 
he had at once accepted the invitation to tea, saymg there was 
something he wished to talk about He appealed worn and 
fatigued now, and after shaking hands with Mis Jerome, threw 
himself into a ehair aud looked out on the pretty gardeu with an 
an ot relict 

‘What a nice place you have here, Mr Jeionie 1 I’ve not 
seen anything so quiet and pretty since I came to Milby On 
Pnddifnnl Common, where I live, you know, the bushes aie all 
sprinkled with soot, and theio’s never any quiet except in the 
dead ot night ’ 

‘ Dear heart.' dear heart 1 That’s vei y bad—and foi you, too, 
as hev to study Wouldn’t it be better foi you to be somewheie 
moie out i’ the eountiy like?’ 

f Oh no 1 I should lose so much time m going to and fio , and 
besides, I like to be union;? the people I’ve no face to go and 
pieach resignation to those pool things m then smoky an and 
comfortless homes, when I come straight from every luxury 
myself There aie many things quite lawful for othei men, 
which a clergyman must foigo if he would do any good in a 
manufacturing population like this ’ 

Here the preparations for tea were crowned by the simultaneous 
appearance ot Lizzie and the crumpet It is a pretty Buipnse, 
when one visits an eldeily couple, to see a little figure entei m a 
white frock with a blond head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a check like an apple-blossom A toddling little girl 
is a centre of common feeling which makes the most dissimilar 
people undeistand each other, and Mr Tiyan looked at Lizzie 
with that quiet pleasuie which is always genuine 

‘Ueie we are, here we aie’ 7 said proud grandpapa ‘You 
didn’t think we'd got such a little gcll as this, did you, Mr 
Tryan ? Why, it seems but th’ other day since her mothei was 
just such another This is our little Lizzie, this is Come an’ 
shake hands wi’ Mr Tiyan, Lizzie , come ’ 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put out one hand, 
while she fingered her coral necklace with the other, and looked 
up into Mr Tryan's face with a reconnoitring gaze. He stroked 
the satan head, and said m his gentlest voice, ‘ How do you do, 
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Lizzie 7 will you give me a kiss 7 ’ She put up her littlo bud of 
a mouth, ami then retreating a little and glancing down at her 
frock, paid— 

‘Dit id my noo fock I put it on ’tod you wad tommg 
Tally taid you wouldn’t ’ 00 k at it.’ 

‘ Hindi, liubh, Lizzie * little gclls must be seen and not heard,’ 
said Mrs Jeiome, while grandpapa, winking significantly, and 
looking radiant with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary promise of 
cleverness, set her up on her high cane chair by the side of gi andnia, 
who lost no time m shielding the beauties of the new flock with 
a napkin 

‘Well now, Mr. Tryan,’ said Mr Jerome, in a very serious 
tone when tea had been distubuted, ‘let me hear how you’re 
a-goin’ on about the lectur When I was i’ the town yistexday, 
I beared as there was persecutin' schemes a-bem’ laid again’ you 
I fear me those raskills ’ll mek things very onplcasant to you ’ 

‘I’ve no doubt they will attempt it, indeed, I quite expect 
theie will be a regular mob got up on Sunday evening, as there 
woo w’hen the delegates returned, on purpose to annoy me and the 
congregation on our way to church ’ 

‘Ah, they re eapible o’ anything, such men as Dempster an’ 
Budd, an' Tomlinson backs ’em wi’ money, though he can’t wi’ 
biains Jlowiver, Dempster’s lost one client by Jus wicked doms, 
an’ I'm deceived if lie won’t lose more nor one I little thought, 
Mi Tiyan, when I put my attain* mto his hands twenty ’ear ago 
this Michaelmas, as he was to turn out a pessecutor o’ religion, I 
mver lighted on a chveier, promisinei young man nor he was then 
They talked of his bein’ fond of a extry glass now an’ then, but 
mver nothin’ like what he’s come to since An’ it’s head-piece you 
must look for in a lawyer, Mr Tiyan, its head-piece. His wife, 
too, was al'ys an uncommon favourite o’ mine—poor thing 1 I 
hear snd stories about her now But she's druv to it, she’s diuv to 
it, Mr Tryan A tender-hearted woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived, an’ as pretty-spoken a woman as you need wish to talk to. 
Yes 1 I’d al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his wife, spite o’ lvery- 
thuig. But as soon as iver I heared o’ that dilegate business, I 
says, says I, that man shall her no more to do wi' my affairs 
It may put me t’ inconvenience, but III encourage no man as 
pessecutes leligion.’ 

‘He is evidently the brain and hand of the persecution,’ said 
Mr. Tiyan ‘ There may be a strong feelmg against me m a large 
number of the inhabitants—it must be so from the great ignorance 
of spiritual things in this place. But I fancy there would have 
been no formal opposition to the lecture, if Dempster had not 
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plannrd it 1 am not myself the least alarmed at anything he 
tan do, he will find I am not to be rowed or driven away by 
insult or peisonal danger God has sent mo to this place, and, by 
His blessing, I'll not shank from anything I may have to ent ountei 
in doing His work among the people But I feel it right to call 
on all those who know the value of the Gospel, to stand by me 
publicly. I think —and Mr Landor agrees with me—that it will 
be well for my friends to proceed with me m a body to the chinch 
on Sunday evening Dempster, you know, has pictrnded that 
almost all the respectable inhabitants aie opposed to the lecture 
Now, I wish that falsehood to be visibly contiodicted "What do 
you think of the plan ® I have to day liecn to see seveial of my 
friends, who Mill make a point of being theie to accompany me, 
and will communicate with others on tin subject * 

‘ I’ll make one, Mr Tiyan, HI make one You shall not be 
wantin’ m any support as I can give Befoic you come to it, mi, 
Milby was a dead an’ daik place, you aie the fust man i’ the 
Ohuieh to my knowledge as has brought the word o’ God home to 
the people, an’ I’ll stau’ by you, sn, I’ll stan’ by you. I’m a 
Dissentei, Mi Tiyan, I’ve been a Dissentei evei sm’ I was 
fifteen ’ear old, but show me good 1 ’ the Church, an’ I’m a 
Chuichman too When I was a hoy I lived at Tilston , you 
mayn’t know the place, the best part o’ the land there belonged 
to Squire Sandeman , he'd a dub-foot, had Squiie Sandcman—lost 
a deal o’ money by canal shares Well, su, as I was ssiym’, I 
lived at Tilston, an’ the rector there was a temble drinkin’, fox¬ 
huntin’ man, you mver see’d such a parish 1 ’ your time for 
wickedness, Milby’s nothin’ to it Well, sir, my father was a 
workm’ man, an’ couldn't afford to gi’ me ony eddicatum, so I 
went to a night-school as was kep by a Dissenter, one Jacob 
Wright, an’ it was from that man, sn, us I got my little schoolin’ 
an’ my knowledge o’ religion I went to chapel wi’ Jacob—be 
was a good man was Jacob—an’ to chapel I’ve been iver since. 
But I'm no enemy o’ the Oliuicb, su, when the Church luings 
light to the ignorunt and the sinful, an’ that’s what you're a-dom’, 
Mr. Tryan Yes, sir, I’ll stan’ by you HI go to church wi’ you 
o’ Sunday evenin’ ’ 

‘You’d far better stay at home, Mr Jerome, if I may give my 
opinion,’ interposed Mrs Jerome ‘ It’s not as I hevn’t ivery 
inspect for you, Mr Tryan, but Mr Jerome ’ull do you no good 
by his interferin’. Dissenters are not at all looked on i’ Milby, an’ 
he’s ns nervous as iver he can be, he’ll come back as ill as ill, an’ 
mver let me hev a wink o’ sleep all night ’ 

Mrs. Jerome had been frightened at the mention of a mob, and 
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her letrospcctive repaid foi the religious communion of her youth 
by uo means inspucd hei with the tempei of a maityr Hei 
husband looked at hei with an expression of tender and gi leved 
remonstiance, which might have been that of the patient patnaieh 
on the menu liable occasion when he lebuked hu wife 

‘Susan, Susan, let me beg on jou not to oppose me, and put 
stumblin’-bloeks 1 ’ the way o’ doin’ what’s right I can’t give up 
my conscience, let me grve up what else I may ’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Mr Tiyan, feeling slightly uncomfoi table, 

‘ since you aie not very strong, my deal sn, it will be well, as 
Mis Jerome suggests, that you should not lun the risk of any 
excitement ’ 

‘ Say no moie, Mi Tryan I’ll stall’ by you, mi It’s my 
duty It’s the cause o’ God, sn it’s the cause o’ God ’ 

Mi Tryan obeyed his impulse of adumafion and giatitude, 
and put out his baud to the white-bailed old man, saying, 'Thank 
you, Mi Jeiome, thank you ’ 

Mi Jeiome giasped the profleied hand m silence, and then 
thiew himselt back in his chan, easting a regieltul look at lus 
wife, which seemed to say, ‘ Why don’t you feel with me, 
Susan 7 5 

The sympathy of this simple-minded old man was more piecious 
to Mr Tiyan than any mere onlooker could haVc imagined To 
pei sous possessing a great deal of that facile psychology w’lncli 
piejudges individuals by means of foiinuhe, and casts them, 
without fmthei trouble, into duly letteied pigeon-holes, the 
Evangelical curate might seem to be doing simply what all other 
men like to do—carrying out objects which weie identified not 
only with his theory, which is but a kmd of secondary egoism, 
but also with the primary egoism of his feelings Opposition 
may become sweet to a man when he has ehnstened it persecution 
a self obtrusrve, over-hasty lefoimer complacently disclaiming all 
mci it, while Ins Inends call him a martyr, has not m reality a 
career the most aiduous to the fleshly mind. But Mr Tryan 
was not cast in the mould of the gratuitous martyr With a 
power of persistence which had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the very hatied or ridicule he did 
not flinch from provoking Every form of disapproval jarred him 
painfully and, though he fronted his opponents manfully, and 
often with consideiable warmth of temper, he had no pugnacious 
pleasure m the contest. It was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every harsh wind of opinion ; to 
wince under the fiowns of the foolish , to he irritated by the 
injustice of those who could not possibly have the elements 

Y 
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indispensable for judging him rightly, and with all this acute 
sensibility to blame, this dependence on sympathy, he had lor 
yeais been constrained into a position of antagonism No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr Jerome’s coulial words were balm to him 
Ho had often been thankful to an old woman for saying ‘ God 
bless you to a little child for smiling at him, to a dog for 
submitting to be patted by him 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. Tryan proposed a walk m 
the garden as a means of dissipating all recollection of the recent 
conjugal dissidenee Little Lizzie’s appeal, ‘ Me go, grandpa ' ’ 
could not be rejected, so she was duly bonneted and piuufoied, 
and then they tinned out into the evening sunshine Not Mis 
Jciorne, liowevei , she had a deeply meditated plan of retiring ml 
tnteinn to the kitchen and washing up the host tea-things, as 
a mode of getting foiwaid with the sadly ritaided business of 
the day 

‘ This way, Mi Tryan, this way,’ said the old gentleman , ‘ 1 
must take you to my pastm fust, an’ show you oui cow—the 
best milker i’ the county An’ see heie at theHC bnck-huildins, 
bow eonvouent the daily is, I planned it ivory hit myself An’ 
here I’ve got my little carpenter’*, shop an’ my blacksmith’s shop, 
I do no end o’ jobs here myself I imer could bear to be idle, 
Mr Tiyan , I muHt. al’ys be at somethin’ or othei It was time 
for ine to lay by busiuess an mck mom for younger folks I’d 
got money enough, wT only one daughter to leave it to, an l says 
to myself, says 1, it's time to leave off moitkeun’ myself wi’ this 
world so much, an’ give moic tune to thmkm’ of anothei But 
there’s a nruiy hours atween getting up an’ lyin’ down, an’ 
thoughts am no cumber, you can move almut wT a good many 
on ’em m your head See, here’s the pastm ” 

A very pretty pasture it was, wheie the large-spotted short- 
horned cow quietly chewed the cud as she lay and looked sleepily 
at her admirers a daintily trimmed hedge all round, dotted here 
and there with a mountain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

‘ I’ve a good bit more land besides this, worth your while to 
look at, hut mayhap it’s further noi you’d like to walk now Bless 
you 1 I’ve welly an acre o’ potato-giound yonders, I’ve a good lug 
family to supply, you know ’ (Here Mr Jerome winked and 
smiled significantly ) ‘ An’ that puts me T mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ 

summat I wanted to say to you. Clergymen like you, I know, 
see a deal more poverty an’ that, than other folkH, an’ hev a many 
claims on 'em more nor they can well meet, an’ if you’ll mek use 
o’ my purse any time, or let me know where I can be o’ any help, 
I’ll tek it very kmd on you.’ 
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* Thank you, Mr Jeiome, I will do ho, I promise you. I haw 
a sad case yewteiday , a oolliei—a line bioad-chesteil fellow about 
thirty—was killed by the falling of a wall m the Paddifoid 
colliery 1 was in one of the cottages near, when they bi ought 
him home on a dooi, and the shriek of the wife has been ringing 
m my earn evei since Tlieie arc thiee little cliildien Happily 
the woman lias her loom, so she will be able to keep out of the 
woikhouse , but she looks veiy delicate ’ 

‘(iive me hei name, Mi Tiyan,’ saul Mi Jeiome, drawing out 
his pocket-book ‘ I’ll call an’ see hei 1 

Deep was the fountain ot pity in the good old mail’s heart* 
He often ate lus dinner stmtingly, oppressed by the thought, that 
there were men, women, and cluldfen with no dinner to sit down 
to, and would relieve his mind by going out in the afternoon to 
look tor some need that he could supply, some honest, stiuggle in 
which he could lend a helping hand That any living being 
should want, was Ins chief sen row , that any lational being should 
waste, was the next Sally, indeed, having been scolded by 
mastei foi a too lavish use oi sticks in lighting the kitchen hie, 
and vanous instances ot ieel*lessness with regaid to candle ends, 
considered him ‘as mean as aenythink’, but lie bad as kindly a 
warmth ,is the morning sunlight, and, like the sunlight, his good¬ 
ness shone on all that, came m his way, from the saucy iosy 
cheeked lad whom he delighted to make happy with a (-lm stums 
box, to the pallid sutteicis up dim entries, languishing undei the 
taidy death of want and imseiy 

It was very pleasant to Mi Trynn to listen to the simple chat 
of the old man to walk m the shade of the incompai able ozchard, 
and hear the stoiy of the ciops yielded by the recl-stieaked apple- 
tree, and the quite embmrassmg plentifulness of the sumiuei- 
pcuis to dunk-m the sweet evening breath of the gulden, as 
they sat in the aleove - and so, for a short interval, to feel the 
stiam of his pastoral task relaxed 

Perhaps he felt the letum to that task through the diiRty 
roads all the more painfully, peihaps something in that quiet 
Bhady home had reminded him of the time before he had taken on 
him the yoke of self-denial The strongest heart will faint some 
times under the feeling that enemies are bitter, and that friends 
only know half its sorrows The most resolute soul will now and 
then cast bark a yearning look m treading the rough mountain- 
path, away from the greensward and laughing voices of the valley 
However it was, m the nine o’clock twilight that evening, when 
Mr Tryan had enteied his small study and turned the key m the 
door, he threw himself into the chair before his writing-table, and, 
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heedless of the impels there, leaned his lace low on his hand, and 
moaned heavily 

It is apt to he so in this life, I think While we are <oldly 
discussing a man s career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming his 
lashness, and labelling his opinions--‘Evangelical and narrow/ or 
‘Latitudinallan and Pantheistic,’ or ‘Anglican and supercilious’ 
- -that man, m his solitude, is peihaps shedding hot teals because 
his sacrifice is a hard one, because strength and patience ore 
tailing him to speak the difficult woid, and do the difficult deed. 





















CHAPTER IX 

Mr Tryan showed no such symptoms of weakness on the critical 
Sunday lie unhesitatingly rejected the suggestion that he should 
lie taken to chuicli m Mi Landofs carnage a pioposition which 
that gentleman made as an amendment to the original plan, when 
the lumouis of meditated insult became aluimmg Mr Tiyun 
declared he would have no pieeautions taken, but would simply 
trust m Cod and his good cause Some ot his more timid friends 
thought tins conduct rather defiant than wise, and iclleetiug that 
a moh has gieat talents for lmpiomptu, and that legal lediess 
is impel feet satistactum foi having one’s head lnoken with a 
brickbat, weie beginning to question then < onscieiu es very eloHely 
us to whether it was not a duty they owed to their families to 
stay at home on Sunday evening These tinunniis peisons, 
liowevei, w r ere in a small mmoiity, and the geneiahty of Mr 
Tiyan’s ft lends and heaieis lather exulted in ail opportunity ot 
biuvmg insult for the sake of a pieaeliei to wrhom tliey were 
attached on iiersonal as well as doctnnal giounds Miss Piatt 
spoke of (hunmei, Ridley, and Latimei, and obseived that the 
piesent crisis afforded an occasion foi emulating then heroism 
even in these degeneinte times , while less highly instructed 
persons, whose memoiies weie not well stored with precedents, 
simply expressed then dctci mutation, as Mr. Jeiome had done, to 

* stall’ by ’ the pieaeliei ami Ins cause, lielievmg it to be the 

* cause of (lod * 

One Sunday evening, then, at a quarter past six, Mr Tryan, 
setting out fiom Mr Landofs with a party ot his friends who had 
assembled there, was soon joined by two other gioups fiom Mi. 
Piatt’s and Mr Dunn’s , and stray persons on their way to 
church naturally fulling into rank behind this leading Hie, by the 
time they reached the entrance of Orchard Street, Mr Tiyan’s 
friends formed a eonsideiable procession, walking three or four 
abreast. It was in Orchard Street, and towards the chuteh gates, 
that the chief crowd was collected, and at Mr. Dempster's 
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drawing room window, on the upper floor, a more select assembly 
of Anti-Tiyanites wen* gathered to witness the entei taming 
spectacle of the Try mutes walking to < liuich amidst the jeeis and 
bootings of the crowd 

To prompt the popular wit with appropriate sobriquets, 
numeious copies of Mi Dempster’s play-bill were posted on the 
walls, m suitably large and emphatic type As it is possible that 
the most industrious collector of miual liteiatuie may not have 
been foitunate enough to possess himself of this pioduotion, which 
ought by all means to be preserved amongst the materials of our 
provincial religious history, I subjoin a faithful copy 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT 1 » 1 
To be given at Mil by on Sunday evening next, by the 
Famous Comedian, TRY-IT ON * 

And his first-rate Company, mdudiug not only an 
Unparalleled Cast *ou Comedy » 

But a Laige Collection of retlauned and uuimtcd Animals, 

Among the rest 
A lieu) , who used to dame 
A Pin/of, once giieu to swain ng / ' 

*1 Polygamous Pig 111 
and 

A Monkey who used to catdi fleas on a Sunday 11 1 1 
Together with a 
Pair of regenerated Linnets ' 

With an entirely new song, uul plumage 

Mu Try it-on 

Will first pass through the streets, id procession, with his unrivalled Com¬ 
pany, wairanted to have their eijti, turned vp higher, and the an nets of 
thm mouths turned down lout'}, than any other company of Mountebanks 
m this ciicuit 1 

AFTER WHICH 

The Theatie will be opened, anrl the entertainment will 
(ommence at Half-Past Six, 

When will be presented 

A piece, nevei before perfoimed on any stage, entitled, 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING, 


or 

Thr Methodist in a Mask 


Mr, Boanerges Soft Sawder, 
Old Ten-per-i eut Godly, 

Dr. Feedemup, 

Mr. Luue-Twig Lady-wmner, 
Miss Piety Bait-tho-hook, 
Angelica, . 


Mi Trt-it-on 
M r Gander. 

Mr Tonic 
Mr Tuy-it-on 
Miss Tonic 

Miss Sbraphina Tonic 
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After wlnt’li 

A miscellaneous Mutual Interlude, commencing with 
The Lamentation s of tenm-wh 1 
lu nasal ret itativ e 
To l»e followed liy 
The favoimte Caikling Quintette, 

1'} 

Tvv Jfen hit if s who are mi thulens f 
The well-known aiuntei tenoi. Mi Pone, .uni a (Jantfer, 
lineally descended from the dime (hat laid golden eggs 1 

To conclude with a 
Grand Chorus by the 
finlvc 0)rhestra of Conmtul Antmah t* 

But owing to tlie unavoidable absent e (Irom illness) of the Itvfldoy , who 
has left off fighting, Mi Tome has land]} undertaken, at n monuut’s notice, 
to suppl} the 'bath /’ 


The whole to conclude with n 
8n earning Font of 


THE PULPIT SNATCHER 
Mi Ramtl> Smooth-Pace, Mi 


Mr Worming Sneaker, 

Mr All grace No-works, 

Mr. Eleet-and Chosen Apewell, 
Mi Malevolent Piayeiiul, 

M r Foist-hiniself-e very where, 
Mi Flout-the-ageil Upstait, . 


Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mi 

Mi. 


Thy it-on 1 
Tin -it-on • 
Thy-it-on 
TrY-IT on 
Tin h-on 
Tuy-jt-on 
Tby it-on 


Admission Fret* 


A (Wicrtion will Ixj made at the Poors 
r»w< lierf 


n n 
t i i M 


This satire, though it presents the keenest edge of Milby wit, 
does not strike you an lacerating, I imagine. Hut hatred is like 
fire—it makes even light rubbish deadly And Mi Dempster’s 
sarcasms were not meiely visible on the walls , they were 
reflected m the densive glances, and audible in the jeering voices 
of the crowd Through this pelting shown of nicknames and bad 
puns, with an ad libitum accompaniment of groans, howls, hisses, 
and hee-haws, but of no heavier missiles, Mr Tryan walked pale 
and composed, giving his arm to old Mr Landor, whose step was 
feeble On the other side of him was Mr. Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders were slightly bowed 

Outwardly Mr Tiyan was composed, but inwardly he was 
suffering acutely from these tones of hatied and scorn. However 
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strong his consciousness of right, ho found it no stionger armour 
against such weapons as derisive glances and vnulent words, than 
against stones and clubs his conscience was m repose, but his 
sensibility w.is bruised 

Once more only did the Evangelical curate pass up Oiohanl 
Sticet followed by a tiam of friends , once inoic only was there a 
ciowd assembled to witness his entiancc thiough the church gates. 
But that second tune no voice was hcaid above a whispei, and 
the whispeis weie words of soriow and blessing That second 
time Janet Dempster was not looking on in scorn and meiriment, 
hoi eyes were worn with guef and watching, and she was following 
hci fuend and pastor to the grave 



CHAPTER X 

History, we know, is apt to repeat herself, ami to foist very 
old incidents upon us with only a slight change of costume 
Fiom the tune of Xeixes downwards, we have seen gcneials 
playing the biaggadoim at the outset ot their campaigns, and 
conqueimg the enemy with the gieatest ease in aftei -dinnei 
speeches But events aie apt to he m disgusting discrepancy with 
the anticipations of the most ingenious taetieiaus , the ditin ulties 
ot the expedition are ndieulonsly at vananee with able 1 ealt illations, 
the enemy has the impudetu e not to fall into confusion as had 
been leasonahly expeete.il ot him , the mind of the gull.mt general 
begins to be distiaeted by news of intrigues against lmn at home, 
and, notwithstanding the handsome eoiuphments In* paid to 
l*ievidence as his undoubted pation lieloic setting out, theie 
seems eveiy probability that the 7V Deions will he all on the 
other side 

So it 1**11 out with Mr Dempstei in his memoiahlc campaign 
against the Tiyamtes. Alter all the piematuie timmpli of the 
letuiu tiom Klmstoke, the battle of the Evening Lectine had been 
lost , the enemy was in possession of the held , and the utmost 
hope lemaimng was, that by a haiussing guerilla waituie he might 
be dnveu to evacuate the country 

For some time this suit of warf.ne was kept up wutli consider¬ 
able spiut The shafts of Milby riduule weie made moie 
foumdahle by being poisoned with calumny , and veiy ugly stones, 
narrated with < n eumstantial minuteness, were soon in circulation 
concerning Mr Tryau and lus heareis, fiom which stones it was 
plainly deductible that Evangelicalism led by a necessary consequence 
to hypocritical indulgence m vice Some old friendships were 
broken asunder, and them were near iclations who felt that 
religious differences, unmitigated by any prospect of a legacy, were a 
sufficient ground for exhibiting then family antipathy Mi Budd 
harangued his workmen, and tlneatened them with dismissal if 
they or their families were known to attend the evening lecture , 
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and Mr Tomlinson, on discovering that his foreman was a rank 
Tryauite, blustered to a gieat extent, and would have cashiered 
that valuable functionary on the spot, if such a retributive 
procedure had not been inconvenient 

On the whole, however, at the end of a few months, the balance 
of substantial loss was on the side of the Anti-Try amtes Mr 
Pratt, indeed, had lost a patient or two besides Mi. Dempster’s 
family, but as it was evident that Evangelicalism had not dried 
up the stream of his anecdote, or m the least alteied his view 
of any lady’s constitution, it is piobable that a change accompanied 
by so few outward and visible signs was rather the pretext than 
the ground of hiR dismissal in those additional cases. Mi Dunn 
was threatened with the loss of seveial good customers, Mis 
Phipps and Mrs Low me having set the example of ordering him 
to send m his bill, and the drapei began to look foiwaid to his 
next stock-taking with an anxiety which was but slightly mitigated 
by the parallel his wife suggested between his own case and that 
of Shadiach, Meshech, and Abednego, who were thrust mto a 
burning fiery furnace Foi, as lie observed to lier the next morn¬ 
ing, with that perspicacity which belongs to the penod of shaving, 
whereas their deliveiance consisted in the fact that their linen and 
woollen goods weie not consumed, his own deliverance laym precisely 
the opposite lesult But convenience, that admirable blanch 
system from the mam line of self-interest, makes us all fellow- 
helpers m spite of adverse resolutions It is piobable that no 
speculative or theological hatred would be ultimately strong enough 
to resist the persuasive power of convenience that a latitudinal lan 
baker, whose bTead was honourably free from alum, would command 
the custom of any dyspeptic Puseyite, that an Aimmian with 
the toothache would prefer a skilful Calvmistic dentist to a bungler 
stanch against the doctrines of Election and Final Perseverance, 
who would be likely to break the tooth m his head; and that a 
Plymouth Brother, who had a well-furnished grocery-shop m a 
favourable vicinage, would occasionally have the pleasure of 
funushiug sugar or vinegar to oithodox families that found them¬ 
selves unexpectedly ‘out of’ those indispensable commodities In 
this persuasive power of convenience lay Mr Dunn’s ultimate 
security from martyrdom His drapery was the best m Milby, 
the comfortable use and wont of procuring satisfactory articles at 
a moment’s notice proved too strong for Anti-Tiyanite seal, and 
the draper could soon look forward to his next stock-taking without 
the support of a Scriptural parallel 

On the other band, Mr. Dempster had lost his excellent client, 
Mr. Jerome—a loss which galled him out of proportion to the 
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mere monetary deficit it lepreaented The attorney loved money, 
but he loved power still better He had always been pioud oi 
having early won the confidence of a conventicle-goer, ami of being 
able to 'turn the prop of Salem louud his thumb' Like most 
other men, too, he had a ceitam kindness towards those who had 
employed him when he was only staitmg in life, and just us we 
do not like to part with an old weather gkisH from out study, oi a 
two-feet mler that we have earned m our pocket ever since we 
began busmens, so Mr. Dempster did not like having to erase his 
old client’s name from the accustomed drawei m the bureau Oui 
habitual lite is like a wall bung with pictures, wdnch has been 
shone on by the suns of many ye.us take one ot the pictuics 
away, and it leaves a definite blank space, to which our eyes can 
ne\ ei tui n w itliout a sensation of discomfort Nn>, f he in voluntary 
loss of any fatnih.tr object almost always firings a dull as fiom an 
evil omen, it seems to be the first fmgei-shadow of advancing 
death 

From all these causes combined, Mi Dempstei could never 
think of his lost client without stiong irritation, and the very 
sight of Mr Jeiome passing m the stieet was wormwood to him 

One day, when the old gentleman was coining up Orehaid 
Street on his roan mare, shaking the bridle, and tickling bei flank 
with the whip as usual, though there was a perfect mutual 
understanding that she was not to qua ken hei pace, Janet 
happened to be on her owu door-step, and he could not icsist the 
temptation of stopping to speak to that ‘ nice little woman,’ as he 
always called her, though she was tallei than all the rest of his 
feminine acquaintances Janet, m spite of her disposition to take 
her husband's part m all public matteis, could bear no malice 
Against her old fi lend , so they shook hands 

‘Well, Mrs Dempstei, I’m soiry to my heart not to see you 
sometimes, that I am/ said Mr Jerome, m a plaintive tone 
‘Hut if you've got any poor people as wants help, and you knows 
deseivin’, send ’em to me, send ’em to me, just the same.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Jerome, that 1 will Good-bye ’ 

Janet made the interview as short as she could, but it was not 
shoit enough to escape the observation of hen husband, wlio, as 
she feared, was on his mid-day return fiom his office at the other 
end of the street, and this offence of hers, m speaking to Mr 
Jeiome, was the frequently recurring theme of Mr Dempstei’s 
objuigatory domestic eloquence 

Associating the loss of lus old client with Mr. Tiyan’s 
influence, Dempster began to know moie distinctly why 
he hated the obnoxious ornate. But a passionate hate, as 
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well as a passionate love, demands some leisure and mental 
freedom l*ei secution and icvengc, like courtship and toadyism, 
will not piospei without a considerable expenditure of time and 
ingenuity, and these aie not to spare with a man whose law- 
husmesb and livei are Loth beginning to show unpleasant 
symptoms Such was the disagieeable turn nffans were talcing 
with Mr Dempster, and, like the geneial diKtiaeted hy home 
intrigues, he was too much banished himself to lay ingenious plans 
for harassing the enemy 

Meanwhile, the evening leetuie diew larger and largei congrega¬ 
tions , not pei haps atti acting many fnnu that select anstocrntie 
circle m whu h the Lowmes and Pittmans weie picdnminaut, but 
winning the largei pioportion of Mr Crewe's morning and afternoon 
heaiers, and thiuning Mr Stickney’s evening audiences at Salem 
Evangelicalism was making its way in Milby, and giadually 
diffusing its subtle odum into ehamheis that wcic bolted and 
haired against it The movement, like all othei ichgious 
‘ revivals,’ had a mixed effect Religious ideas have the fate of 
melodics, which, once set afloat m the wot Id, aie taken up hy all 
Bolts of instruments, some ot them woefully coarse, feeble, 01 out 
of tune, until people aie m danger of eiying out that the melody 
itself is detestable It may he that some of Mi Tryan’s heaiers 
had gained a religious vocabulary rathei than ichgious experience , 
that heie and theie a weaver’s wife, who, a few months before, 
had been simply a silly slattern, was converted into that mole 
complex nuisance, a silly and sanctimonious slattern , that the 
old Adam, with the peitinaeity of middle age, continued to tell 
fibs behind the coimter, notwithstanding the new Adam’s addiction 
to Bible-readmg and family prayer , tliat the children in the 
Paddiford Sunday School had their memoues crammed with 
phrases about the blood of cleansing, imputed righteousness, and 
justification hy faith alone, which an experience lying principally 
m chuck-farthing, hop-scotch, paiental slappings, and longings 
after unattainable lollypop, served rather to darken than to 
illustrate, and that at Milby, m those distant days, as m all 
other times and places wheie the meutal atmosphere is changing, 
and men are inhaling the stimulus of new ideas, folly often 
mistook itself for wisdom, ignorance gave itself airs of knowledge, 
and selfishness, turning its eyes upward, called itself religion 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had brought into palpable 
existence and operation m Milby society that idea of duty, that 
recognition of something to be lived for beyond the mere satisfac¬ 
tion of self, which is to the moral life what the addition of a 
great central ganglion is to animal life No man can begin to 
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mould himself oil a faith or an idea -without rising to a higher 
order of experience a principle of suboidmation, of self-mastery, 
has been introduced into his liatuie, he is no longei a meie 
bundle of impressions, desues, and impulses Whatever might be 
the weaknesses of the ladies who pi uned the luxmianee of their 
lace and ribbons, cut out garments for the poor, distributed tiaets, 
quoted Scriptuie, ami defined the tiue Gospel, they had learned this 
- that there was a divine work to be done m life, a rule of 
goodness higher than the opinion of their neighbours, and if the 
notion ot a heaven in reserve for themselves was a little too 
prominent, yet the theory of fitness for that heaven consisted in 
jiunty of heart, in Chust-hke compassion, m the subdnnig of 
selfish desires They might give the name of piety to much that 
was only puritanic egoism, they might call many things bin 
that weie not sin , but they had at least the feeling that Bin was 
to be avoided and resisted, and colour-blindness, which may 
mistake drab for seal let, is better than total blindness, which sees 
no distinction of colour at all Miss Rebecca Linnet, m quiet 
attne, with a somewhat excessive solemnity of countenance, 
teaching at the Sunday school, visiting the poor, and starving after 
a standard of [unity and goodness, had surely moie moral loveliness 
than in those flaunting peony-days, when she had no other model 
than the costumes of the heroines in the circulating libraiy. Miss 
Eliza Pratt, listening m rapt attention to Mr Tryan’s evening 
lecture, no doubt found evangelical channels for vanity and 
egoism, but she was cleaily in moral advance of Miss Phipps 
giggling under her feathers at old Mr Crewe’s peeuliaiities of 
enunciation And even elderly fathers and mothers, with minds, 
like Mis Linnet’s, too tough to imbibe much doctrine, weie the 
better for having then heaits inclined towaids the new preacher 
as a messenger from God They became ashamed, perhaps, ot 
their evil tempers, ashamed of their worldlmess, ashamed of their 
trivial, futile past The first condition of human goodness is 
something to love, the second, something to revei eucc And 
this latter precious gift was brought to Milby by Mr Trvan and 
Evangelicalism 

Yes, the movement was good, though it had that mixtuie of 
folly and evil which often makes what is good an offence to feeble 
and fastidious minds, who want human actions and characters 
riddled through the sieve of their own ideas, before they can 
accord their sympathy or admiration. Such minds, 1 daresay, 
would have found Mr Tryan’s character very much in need of 
that riddling process The blessed work of helping the world 
forward, happily does not wait to be done by perfect men, and 
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1 should imagine that neither Lutlier nor John Bnnyan, for 
example, would have satisfied the modern demand for an ideal 
hero, who believes nothing but what is true, feels nothing but 
what is exalted, and does nothing but what is graceful. The 
real heroes, of God's making, are quite different they have their 
natural heritage of love and conscience which they drew in with 
their mothci’s milk, they know one or two of those deep spiritual 
truths which are only to be won by long wrestling with their own 
sinH and thrni own sorrows , they have earned faith and strength so 
far as they have done genuine work, but the lest is dry barren 
theory, blank piejudice, vague hearsay Their insight is blended 
with mere opinion , their sympathy is perhaps confined m narrow 
conduits of doctrine, instead of flowing forth with the freedom of 
a stieam that blesses every weed in its course , obstinacy or self- 
assertion will often interfuse itself with their grandest impulses , 
and their very deeds of self-sacrifice aie sometimes only the rebound 
of a passionate egoism So it was with Mi Tryan and anfy 
one looking at him with the bird’s-eye glance of a critic might 
pei haps say that be made the mistake of identifying Christianity 
with a too narrow doctimal system , that he saw God’s work too 
exclusively in antagonism to the world, the flesh, and the devil 
that Ins intellectual culture was too limited—and so on , making 
Mr Tryan the text for a wise discouisc on the ehaiactensties of 
the Evangelical school m his day 

But 1 am not poised at that lofty height I am on the level 
and m the press with him, us lie struggles his way along the 
stony load, tlnuugh the crowd of unloving fellow-men He is 
stumbling, pci haps, his heart now heats fast with diead, now 
heavily with anguish , his eyes are sometimes dim with tcais, 
which he makes haste to dash away , he pushes manfully on, 
with fluctuating faith and courage, with a sensitive failing body, 
at last he falls, the struggle is ended, and the ciowd closes over 
the space he has left 

* One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple of Venn, 7 says the 
critic fiom his bird’s-eye station. * Not a remaikable specimen, 
the anatomy and habits of his species have been determined 
long ago 7 

Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of our fellow-man 
is that which enables us to feel with him—which gives us a fine 
ear for the heart-pulseB that are heating under the mere clothes 
of circumstance and opinion. Our subtlest analysis of schools and 
sects must miss the essential truth, unless it be lit up by the 
love that soon m all forms of human thought and work, the life 
and death struggles of separate human hemgs. 



CHAPTER XI 

Mu Tryan’h moat unfriendly observer* were obliged to admit 
that lie ga\e himself no reHt Thioe sermons ou Sunday, a 
night-school for young men on Tuesday, a eottage-lcetuie on 
Tlimsday, addiessos to school-tcachois, and catechising of school- 
ehildien, with pastoral visitK, multiplying as Iiih influence extended 
beyond Iiih own district of Paddiford Common, would have been 
enough to tax seveiely the poweis of a much stiongei man Mr 
Pratt lemonstiuted with linn on Iiih imprudent e, but could not 
pret.ul on him so far to economise time and strength as to keep a 
lioise On some ground 01 other, which his filends found difficult 
to explain to themselves, Mr Tryan Heemed bent on wealing 
himself out Hih enemies were at no loss to account for such a 
eouiHC The Evangelical curate’s selfishness was dually of too 
bad a kind to exhibit itself aftei the oidmary manner of a sound, 
lespeetable selfishness ‘He wants to get the reputation of a 
saint,’ said one, ‘He’s eaten up with spiritual pnde,’ said 
another, ‘ He’s got his eye on sonic hue living, and wants to 
cieep up the Bishop's shx*ve,’ said a thud 

Mr Stiekney, of Salem, who eonsideied all voluntaiy dis- 
comfoit as a lemnant of the legal spirit, pionounced a seveie 
condemnation on this selt-neglect, ami expressed liis fear that Mr 
Tiyan was still far tiom having attained true Christian liberty 
Good Mr Jerome eagerly seized this doetnnal view of the subject 
as a means of enforcing the suggestions of his own benevolence , 
and one cloudy afternoon, in the end of November, he mounted 
his roan mare w r ith the determination of riding to Paddiford and 
‘ arguymg 1 the point with Mr Tryan 

The old gentleman’s face looked very mournful as he rode 
along the dismal Paddiford lanes, between rows of grimy houses, 
darkened with hand-looms, while the black dust was whirled 
about him by the cold Novemhei wmd He was thinking of the 
object which had brought him on this afternoon rule, and hw 
thoughts, accoidmg to his habit when alone, found vent every 
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now ami then m audible speech It seemed to him, as his eyes 
lested on this scone of Mi Tryiui’s labouis, that he could 
understand the clergyman's self-privation without lesortmg to 
Mr Stickney’s theory of defective spiritual enlightenment Donut 
philosophic doctors tell us that wo are unable to discern so much 
os a tree, except by an unconscious cunning which combines many 
past and separate sensations , that no one sense is independent of 
another, so that in the dark wo can hardly taste a fricassee, or 
tell whether our pipe is alight 01 not, and the most intelligent 
boy, if accommodated with claws or hoofs instead of fingers, would 
be likely to remain on the lowest form ? If so, it is easy to 
uudei stand that our discernment of men’s motives must depend 
on the completeness of the elements we can bring from our own 
susceptibility and our own experience See to it, friend, befoie 
you pionounce i too hasty judgment, that your own moial 
, sensibilities are not of a hoofed or clawed chaiactei The keenest 
eye will not serve, unless you have the delicate fingeis, with 
their subtle nerve-filaments, which elude scientific lenses, and 
lose themselves in the invisible world of human sensations 

As for Mr Jerome, he drew the elements of his moral vision 
from the depths of his vcneiation and pity. If he himself felt so 
much for these pool things to whom life was so dim and meagre, 
what must the clergyman feel who had undertaken before God to 
be their shepherd 1 

‘ Ah 1 ’ he whispered, interruptedly, 1 it’s too big a load for his 
conscience, pool man 1 He wants to mek himself then biother, 
like, can’t abide to preach to the fastin’ on a full stomach 
Ah f ho’s better nor we are, that’s it—he’s a deal better 
noi we are ’ 

Here Mr Jerome shook his In idle violently, and looked up 
with an air of moral courage, as if Mr Stickncy had been 
present, and liable to take offence at this conclusion. A few 
minutes more brought him m front of Mrs WagstafFs, where 
Mr. Tryan lodged. He had often been here before, so that the 
contrast between this ugly square buck house, with its shabby bit 
of grass-plot, staled at all round by cottage windows, and his own 
pretty wlutc home, set in a paradise of orchard and garden 
and pasture, was not new to him; but he felt it with 
fresh force to-day, as he slowly fastened his roan by the bndle to 
the wooden palmg, and knocked at the door Mr Tryan was at 
home, and sent to request that Mr Jerome would walk up into 
hia study, as the fire was out m the parlour below. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s study, perhaps, your too 
active imagination conjures up a perfect wmggery, where the 
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general air of comfort is leseued from a secular character by 
strong ecclesiastical suggestions in the shape of the furniture, the 
pattern of the carpet, and the* prints on the wall, where, if a nap 
is taken, it is in an easy-chair with a Gothic back, and the very 
feet iest on a waim and velvety simulation of church windows, 
where the puie art of rigorous English Protestantism smih s 
above the mantelpiece m the portinit of an eminent bishop, or 
a refined Anglican taste is indicated by a Geiroan print from 
Oveibeck, wheie the walls are lined with choice divinity in 
sombre binding, and the light is sottened by a screen of boughs 
with a giey church in the hackgiouml 

But I must beg you to dismiss all such scenic piettmess, 
suitable as they may be to a clergyman’* ehaiaeter and complexion, 
fin J have to confess that Mr Tryan’s study was a very ugly little 
room indeed, with au ugly slap-dash pattern on the walls, an 
ugly caipet on the floor, and an ugly view of cottage loofs and 
eabbage-gaidens fioni the window His own person, his writing- 
table, and his l>ook-case, were the only objects in the room that- 
had the slightest, an of lefinement, and the sole piovision for 
comfoit was a clumsy straight backed aim-chan, coveied with 
faded chintz The man who could live in such a room, un¬ 
constrained by poverty, must eithei have his vision feci fioni 
within by an intense passion, or he must have chosen that least 
attractive foim of self-moitification which weais no haircloth and 
has no meagre days, hut accepts the vulgar, the commonplace, 
and the ugly, whenevei the highest duty seems to lie among them 

1 Mr Tryan, I hope you’ll excuse me disturbin’ on you,’ Haid 
Mr Jerome, ‘ but I’d surnmat partiekler to say ’ 

‘You don't chstuib me at all, Mi. Jeiome , I’m veiy glad to 
have a vihit from you,’ said Mr, Tryan, shaking him heartily by 
the hand, and offering him the chintz-coveied * easy ’ chair , ‘ it is 
some time since I’ve had an opportunity of seeing you, except on a 
Sunday ’ 

‘Ah, sir ’ your time’s so taken up. I’m well awaie o’ that, it’s 
not only what you hev to do, but it’s gom’ about from place to 
place, an’ you don’t keep a boss, Mr Tryan You don’t take 
care enough o’ yourself —you don’t indeed, an’ that’s what I come 
to talk to y’ about ’ 

‘ That’s very good of you, Mr. Jerome, hut I assure yon I 
think walking does me no haira It is rather a relief to me aftei 
speaking or writing You know I have no great circuit to make 
The farthest distance I have to walk is to Milby Church, and if 
ever I want a horse on a Sunday, I hire Radley’s, who lives not 
many hundred yards from me,’ 
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‘ Well, but now 1 the winter’s eomin’ on, an’ you’ll get wet i’ 
your feet, an’ Piatt tells me ns yoiu constitution's dillicate, as 
anybody may see, for the matter o’ that, wi’out bein’ a doetoi 
An* this is the light I look at it in, Mr Tryau who’s to fill up 
your place, if you was to be disabled, as I may say ? Consider 
what a valyablc life youis is You’ve begun a great work 1 ’ 
Milby, and ho you might cany it on, if you’d your health and 
strength The more care you take o’ youiselt, the longer you’ll 
live, belike, (bid willing, to do good to your fellow-ereaturs ’ 
‘Why, my dear Mi Jerome, I think I should not be a long- 
lived man in any ease, and if I were to take care of myself under 
the pietext of doing more good, I should very likely die and leave 
nothing done after all ’ 

1 Well i hut keepm’ a hoss wouldn't hinder you fiom wnrkm’ 
It ’ud help you to do more, though Pratt says as itH usin’ your 
voice so constant as docs you the most bairn Now, isn’t it— I'm 
no scholard, Mi Tryan, an’ I’m not a-goiu' to dictate to you—but 
isn’t, it a’niost a-killm’ o’ youiself, to go on a’ that way beyond 
your Htiength ? We mustn’t fling oui lives away ’ 

‘No, not fling them away lightly, but we aie permitted to lay 
down oui lives m a right, cause Them aie many duties, as you 
know, Mi .Jerome, which stand before taking caie of oui own 
lives * 

‘Ah > I can’t arguy wi’ you, Mi Tryan , but wliat I wanted to 
say’s this -Thoie’s my little ehacenut boss , I should lake it. quite 
a kindness if you’d hev him thiough the wmtei an lide liim t I’ve 
thought o’ selbn’ him a many times, toi Mis Jeiome tan’t 
abide him , and what do I want wY two nags? But I’m fond o’ 
the little (haeeimt, an' I shouldn't like to sell him So it you’ll 
only ride him forme, you’ll do me a kindness — you will, indeed. 
Mi Tiyan ’ 

‘Thank you, Mi Jerome I piomise you to ask foi him, 
wdien I feed that I want a nag Theie is no man 1 would moic 
gladly lie indebted to than you , but at piesent I would rather 
not have a hoise I should nde him very little, and it would be 
an inconvenience to me to keep him lather than otherwise ’ 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and hesitating, as if he had 
something on Ins mmd that would not readily shape itself 
into words At last lie Baid, ‘You’ll excuse me, Mi Tryau, 

I wouldn't lie takin’ a liberty, but I know what gieat claims you 
hev on you as a clergyman Is it the expense, Mr Tryan? 
is it the money ? ’ 

‘ No, my dear sir, I have much more than a single man needs. 
Ify way of living is quite of my own choosing, and 1 am doing 
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nothing hut whnt I feel bound to do, quite apart fiom money 
considerations We cannot judge foi one another, you know , we 
have each our peeuliai weaknesses and temptations I quite 
admit that it might lie right for anothei man to allow himself 
moie luxunes, and I assure you I think it no superiority in 
myself to do without them. On the control y, if my heait were 
leas rebellious, and if I were less liable to temptation, I should 
not need that Hort of self-denial Hut,’ added Mr Tiyan, holding 
out his hand to Mr Jerome, ‘I understand your kindness, and 
bless you foi it If I want a horse, I shall ask lor the chestnut ’ 

Mi Jerome was obliged to rest contented with this piomise, 
and iode home sorrowfully, repioaclimg himself with not having 
said one thing he meant to say when netting out, and with having 
‘clean foi got’ the aigumcnts he hail intended to quote from Mr 
Stickney 

Air. Jerome’s woh not the mind that was senously disturbed by 
the idea that the curate was oveiwoikmg himself There were 
tender womens hearts m which anxiety alxiut the state of lus 
affections was beginning to lie ineiged m anxiety alwut the state 
of lus health Miss Eliza Piatt had at one time ]>assed through 
much sleepless cogitation on the jiossibility of All Tiyon's being 
attached to some lady at a distance—at Laxeter, peihape, where 
lie had tormeily held a euiacy , and her fine eyes,kept <lose watch 
lest any symptom oi engaged affections on his pait should escape 
her It seemed an alarming tact that hiB handkerchiefs were 
beautifully marked with hau, until she reflected that he had an 
unmarried sister ot whom he spoke with much affection as his 
father’s companion and romtoiter Besides, Air Tryan had never 
paid any distant visit, except one for a few days to his fathei, 
and no hint escaped him of his intending to take a house, or 
change his mode of living No ' he could not be engaged, though 
he might have been disappointed But this latter misfortune is 
one from which a devoted clergyman has been known to recover, 
by the aid of a fine pair of giey eyes that beam on lum with 
affectionate reverence Before Christmas, however, her cogitations 
began to take another turn She heard her father say very 
confidently that * Tryan was consumptive, and if he didn’t take 
more care of himself, his life would not lie worth a year’s 
purchase 1 , and shame at having speculated on suppositions that 
were likely to prove so false sent pool Miss Eliza's feelings with all 
the stronger impetus into the one channel of sorrowful alarm at 
the prospect of losing the pastor who had opened to her a new life 
of piety and self-subjection It is a sod weakness in us, after all, 
that the thought of a man’s death hallows him anew to us , as if 
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life were not sacred too—as if it were comparatively a light thing 
to fail in love and reverence to the brother who has to climb the 
whole toilsome steep with us, and all out tears and tenderness 
were due to the one who is spared that haid journey 

The Miss Linnets, too, weie beginning to take a new view of 
the future, entirely uncoloured by jealousy of Miss Eliza Pratt 
‘Lid you notice,’ said Maiy, one afternoon when Mrs Pettifer 
was taking tea with them - ‘ did you notice that Bhort dry cough 
of Mr Try ail's yesterday * I think he looks woise and worse 
every week, and I only wish I knew his sister, I would wnte to 
her uhout him I’m sure something should be done to make him 
give up part of his work, and he will listen to no one heie ’ 

Ah,’ said Mis. l’ettifei, ‘it’s a thousand pities his father 
and sister can’t come and live with him, if he isn’t to many 
But I wish with all my heart he could have taken to some nice 
woman as would have made a comfortable home for him I used 
to think he might take to Eliza Pratt, shes a good gul, and 
veiy pretty, but I sec no likelihood of it now ’ 

* No, indeed,’ said Rebecca, with some emphasis , ‘ Mr Tryan's 
heart is not foi any woman to win, it is all given to his woik , 
and I could never wish to see him with a young inexperienced 
wife who would be a drag on him instead of a helpmate.’ 

‘He’d need have somebody, young or old,’ obseived Mis 
Linnet, ‘to see as he wears a flannel wescoat, an’ changes his 
stockms when he comes m It’s my opinion he’s got tha cough 
wi’ sittin’ 1 ’ wet shoes and stockms, an’ that Mrs Wagstaff’s a 
poor addle-headed thing, she doesn’t half tek caie on him ’ 

‘ Oh, mother 1 ’ said Rebecca, 1 she’s a very pious woman 
And I’m suie she thinks it too great a privilege to have Mr 
Tryan with her, not to do the best she can to make him 
comfortable. She can’t help her rooms being Bhabby ’ 

‘ I’ve nothing to say again 1 her piety, my dear , but I know 
very well I shouldn't like her to cook my victual When a man 
comes in hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I reckon Hard 
carrots ’ull lie heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety I called 
in one day when she was dishm’ up Mr. Tryan’s dinner, an’ I 
could see the potatoes was as watery as watery. It’s nght enough 
to be spential—I'm no enemy to that, hut I like my potatoes 
mealy., I don’t see as anybody ’ull go to heaven the sooner for 
not digestin' their dinner—providin’ they don’t die sooner, as 
mayhap Mr Tryan will, poor dear man’ ’ 

‘ It will be a heavy day for us all when that comes to pass,’ 
said Mrs. Pettifer. ‘ We shall nevei get anybody to fill up that 
gap. There’s the new clergyman that’s juit come to Shepperton 
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—Mi Parry , I saw him the other day at Mrs Bond’s He may 
be a veiy good man, and a fine preacher , they say he is , but I 
thought to myself, What a difference between him and Mr Tryan 1 
He’s a sharp-sort-of-looking man, and hasn’t that feeling way 
with him that Mr Tiyan lias What is so wonderful to me m 
Mr Tryan is the way he puts himself on a level with one, and 
talks to one like a brother I'm never afraul of telling him 
anything He nevei seems to look down on anybody Be knows 
how to lift up those that are cast down, if ever man did ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mary ‘And when I see nil the faces turned up to 
him m Paddiford Chunli, I often think how hard it would he foi 
any clergyman who had to come after him , he has made the 
people love him so ’ 



CHAPTER XII 

In her occasional visits to her neat neighbom Mis Pettifer, too 
old a tumid to be shunned because she was a Tiyamte, Janet was 
obliged sometimes to hear allusions to Mr Tiyan, and even to 
listen to his pi .uses, which slit* usually met with playful 
t ineiedulity 

‘Ah, well/ she anRweied one day, ‘I like dear old Mi Crewe 
and his pipes a great deal bettei than your Mi Tiyan and his 
CoHpel When I was a little toddle, Mi and Mis Oiewe used to 
let me play about iu their gaidcn, and have a swing between the 
gieat elm-trees, because mother had no garden I like people 
who are kind , kindness is my religion , and that’s the lcuson I like 
you, dear Mrs Pettitei, though you me a Tiyamte ’ 

‘ lJut that's Mr Tryan's religion too—at least partly There’s 
nobody can give himself up more to doing good amongst the pool , 
and he thinks of their bodies too, as well as their souls ’ 

‘Oh yes, yes , but then he talks about faith, and gi.ice, and all 
that, making people believe they are bettei than otheis, and that 
Cod loves them rnoic than He does the lest of the woild I know 
ho has put a gieat deal of that into Sally Mai tin’s head, and it 
1ms done her no good at all She was as nice, honest, patient a 
gul as need he before and now she 1 fancies she has new light and 
new wisdom I don t like those notions ’ 

‘You mistake him, indeed you do, my dear Mrs Dempster; I 
wish you’d go and hear him preach ’ 

‘ Hear linn preach' Why, you wicked woman, you would 
persuade me to disoliey my husliand, would you 1 Oh, shocking’ 
I shall run away from you Good-bye ’ 

A few days after this conversation, however, Janet went to 
Sally Martin’s about three o’clock m the afternoon. The pudding 
that had been sent in for hei self and ‘ Mammy ’ struck her as just 
the soit of delicate morsel the pool consumptive girl would lie 
likely to fancy, and in her usual impulsive way she had started 
up from the dinnei-table at once, put on her bonnet, and set off 
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with a covered plateful to the neighbouring street When she 
entered the house theie was no one to be seen, but, m the little 
side-room where Sally lay, Janet heaid a voice It was one she 
had not heard before, but she immediately guessed it to lx* Mr 
Tryan’s Her first impulse was to set dow n her plate and go away, 
but Mrs Martin might not be m, and theu there would be no one 
to give Sally that delicious bit ot pudding So she stood still, 
and was obliged to hear what Mi Tiyan was saying He was 
interrupted by one of the invalid’s violent fits of coughing 

‘It is vciy hard to beai, is it not ?’ he said when she was still 
again ‘Yet God seems to suppoit you under it wondoi fully 
Pray for me, Sally, that I may have strength too when the houi 
of great suffering comes It is one. of my worst weaknesses to 
shrink fiom bodily pam, and I think the time is perhaps not far 
oft when I shall have to hear what you are hearing But now I 
have tired you We have talked enough Good-bye ’ 

Janet was suipused, and iorgot hei wish not to encounter 
Mi Trvan the tone and the woids were so unlike what she had 
expet ted to heai There was none of the self-satisfied unction of 
the teaehei, quoting, or exhorting, 01 expounding, for the lx*nefit 
of the hearer, hut a simple appeal foi help, a confession of 
weakness Mr Tryan had his deeply-felt tioubles, then ? Mr 
Tiyan, too, like herself, knew what it w.is to tiemble at a 
foreseen tual - -to shuthlei at an impending burthen, heavier than 
he felt able to hear 1 

The most brilliant deed of virtue could not have inclined 
Janet’s goodwill towards Mr Tryan so much as this fellowship in 
suffeimg, and the softening thought was 111 her eyes when he 
appealed in the doorway, pale, weary, and depressed The sight 
of Janet standing there with the entire absence of self-consciousness 
which belongs to a new and vivid impression, made him Htait and 
pause a little Their eyes met, and they looked at each other 
gravely for a few moments Then they bowed, and Mr Tryan 
passed out. 

There is a power in the direct glance of a Rincerc and loving 
human soul, which will do more to dissipate prejudice and kmdle 
chanty than the most elaborate arguments The fullest exposition 
of Mr Tryan’s doctnne might not have sufficed to convince Janet 
that he had not an odious self-complacency m believing himself a 
peculiar child of God, but one direct, pathetic look of his had 
associated him with that conception for ever. 

This happened late in the autumn, not long before Bally 
Martin died. Janet mentioned her new impression to no one, for 
she was afraid of arriving at a still more complete contradiction 
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of lu*r foimcr ideas. We have all of ur considerable regard for 
our past self, und arc not fond of easting reflections on that 
inspected individual by a total negation of his opinions Janet 
could no longer think of Mr Tiyau without sympathy, but she 
still bhrank from the idea ot becoming his heater and admirer 
That was a reversal of the past which was as little accordant with 
her inclination as hei cucumsiames 

And indeed this interview with Mr Tryan was soon thrust 
into the background of poor Janet’s niemoiy by the daily 
thickemug miseries of hei hie 



CHAPTER XIII 

Tins lohH of Mi Jerome ,ih a client pioveil only the beginning of 
annoyances to Dempstei That old gentleman had m lum the 
vigorous remnant of an energy and perseveiance which had 
created his own fortune , and being, as I ha\c hinted, given to 
chewing the cud of a righteous indignation with consideiable 
lelish, he was determined to cany on his letributive wai against 
the pei scouting attorney Having some influence with Mi 
Prynie, who was one of the most substantial rate-payers in the 
neighbouring palish of Dingley, and who had himself a complex 
and long-standing pnvate account with Deuipstei, Mr Jerome 
stined up this gentleman to an investigation of some suspicious 
points m the attorney’s conduct of the parish aftans The 
natural consequence was a peisonal quarrel between Dempstei 
and Mi. Pryme, the client demanded his account, and then 
followed the old story of an exorbitant lawyer’s bill, with the 
unpleasant anti-climax of taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending over many months, inn along 
side by side with the pi easing business of Mr Armstiong’s lawsuit, 
which was thieatenmg to take a turn rather depreciatory of 
Dempster’s professional pievision , and it is not surprising that, 
being thus kept in a constant state of nntated excitement about 
his own affairs, he had little time for the further exhibition of his 
public spirit, or for rallying the foilom hope of sound chuichman- 
ship against cant and hypocrisy Not a few persons who had a 
grudge against him began to remark, with satisfaction, that 
* Dempster’s luck was forsaking him ’, particularly Mrs Lumet, 
who thought she saw distinctly the gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme, whereby a just retribution would be wrought 
on the man who had deprived her of Pye’s Croft On the other 
hand, Dempster’s well-satisfied clients, who were of opinion that 
the punishment of his wickedness might conveniently be deferred 
to another world, noticed with some concern that he was drinking 
more than ever, and that both his temper and his driving were 
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becoming more furious Unhappily those additional glasses of 
biandy, that examination of loud-tongued abuse, had other effects 
than any that entered into the contemplation of anxious clients 
they were the little superadded symbols that were peipetually 
raising the sum of home misery. 

Pool Janet > how heavily the months rolled on for her, laden 
with fresh sorrows as the summer passed into autumn, the autumn 
into wintei, and the winter into spring again Every feverish 
morning, with its blank listJessness and despair, seemed more 
hateful than the last, every eoimng night moie impossible to 
brave without arming lieiself in leaden stupor The morning 
light hi ought no gladness to her it seemed only to throw its 
glare on what had happened m the dun eandle-light— on the 
cruel man seated immovable m drunken obstinacy by the dead 
fire and dying lights m the dimng-ioom, rating her m harsh 
tones, reiterating old repioaehes— 01 on a hideous blank of some¬ 
thing uuremcmbeied, something that must have mnde that daik 
bruise on hex shoulder, winch ached as she dressed herself 

I)o you wonder how it was that things had come to thir» pass 
--what offence Janet, had committed m the early yeais of 
marriage to louse the biutal hatred of this man? The seeds of 
things arc reiy small the houre that lie between sunrise and the 
gloom of midnight, are travelled through by tiniest mai kings of 
the clock and Janet, looking back along the fifteen yeais of hei 
married life, baldly knew r how 01 where this total misery began , 
hardly knew when the sw r eet wedded love and hope that had set 
for evei had ceased to make a twilight of memoiy and relenting, 
before the on-coming of the utter daik 

Old Mrs. Dempster thought she saw the true beginning of it 
all in Janet’s want of housekeeping skill and exactness ‘Janet/ 
she said to herself, ‘ w.is always running alsmt doing things for 
other people, and neglecting her own house That piovokes a 
man what use is it for a woman to be loving, and making a fuss 
with her husband, jf she doesn’t take care and keep lus home just 
as he likes it, if she isn’t at hand when he wants anything done, 
if she. doesn’t attend to all his wishes, let them be oh small as 
they may ? That was what I did when I was a wife, though I 
didn't make half so much fuss about loving my husband Then, 
Janet had no children.’ . . . AJi 1 there Mammy Dempster had 
touclunl a tiue spring, not perhaps of her sou’s cruelty, but of 
half Janets misery. If she had had babes to rock to slwp— 
little ones to kneel in their night-dress and say their prayers at her 
knees sweet boys and gnls to put their young arms round her 
neck and kiss away her tears, her poor hungry heart would havo 
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been fed with strong love, and might nevei have needed that fiery 
poison to still its eiavmgs Mighty is the force of motherhood 1 
says the great tragic poet to us acioss the ages, finding, as usual, 
the simplest wimls foi the sublimcst fact—Scivoe rb tiktciv hrrtv 
It tinnsforms all things by its vital heat * it turns tmudity into 
fieice coinage, and (headless defiance into tremulous submission , 
it turns thoughtlessness into foiesight, and yet stills all anxiety 
into calm content, it makes selfishness become self-denial, and 
gives even to haid vanity the glance of admiring love Yes , if 
Janet had been a motliei, she might have been saved from much 
sin, and therefoie fiom much of hei soilow 

I jilt do not believe that it tv os anything eithei piesent oi 
wanting in poor Janet that formed the motive ot liei husbands 
ciuclty Cruelty, like eveiy other vice, requires no motive out¬ 
side itself—it only requues oppoituinty You do not suppose 
Dernpstei had any motive foi di inking beyond the craving lor 
dunk , the presence of brandy was the only necessary condition 
Aud an unloving, tyrannous, brutal man needs no motive to 
piompt his ciuclty he needs only the peipetual piesence of a 
woman he can call his own A whole paik full of tame 01 timid¬ 
eyed animals to torment at his will would not seive him so well to 
glut lus lust of toiture , they could not feel as one woman does , 
they could not throw out the keen retoit which whets the edge of 
hatred 

Janet’s bitterness would overflow in ready woids , she was not 
to be made meek by cruelty , she would lepeut of nothing in the 
fact 1 of injustice, though she was subdued m a moment by a wold 
or a look that rei ailed the old days of fondncsB , and m tunes of 
comparative calm would often reeovei liei sweet woman's habit of 
eaicssiug playful affection But such days were become raie, and 
poor Janet’s soul was kept like a vexed sea, tossed by a new 
storm before the old weaves have fallen Pumd, angiy lesistanee 
and sullen endurance were now almost the only alternations sire 
knew She would beai it all proudly to the world, but proudly 
towards him too, her woman’s weakness might shriek a cry for 
pity uudei a heavy blow, but voluntarily she would do nothing to 
mollify him, unless he first relented What had she ever done to 
him but love him too well—but believe in him too foolishly ? He 
had no pity on her tender flesh , he could stnke the soft neck he 
had once asked to kiss Yet she would not admit her wretchedness, 
she had manied him blindly, and she would bear it out to the 
terrible end, whatever that might be Better this misery than 
the blank that lay foi her outside her married home 

But there was one person who heard all the plaints and all the 
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outbursts ot bitterness ami despair which Janet was never tempted 
to pour into any other eai , and alas 1 m her worst moments, 
Janet would throw out wild reproaches against that patieut 
listener For the wrong that rouses our angiy passions finds only 
A medium m us, it passes through us like a vibration, and wc 
inflict what we have suffered 

Mrs. Raynoi saw too clearly all through the winter that things 
weio getting worse in Orrhaid Street. She had evidence enough 
of it m Janet's visits to her, and, though her own visits to her 
daughter weie so timed that she saw little of Dempstei personally, 
she noticed many indications not only that he was drinking to 
gieater excess, but that lie was beginning to lose that physical 
power of suppoitmg excess which hail long been the admiration of 
such fine spuits as Mi Tomlinson It seemed as if Dempster had 
some consciousness of this —some new distrust of himself, for, 
before winter wai over, it was observed that he had renounced his 
* habit of driving out alone, and was never seen m his gig without 
a servant by his side 

Nemesis is lame, lmt. she is of colossal stature, like the gods 
and sometimes, while, bei Rwoid is not yet unsheathed, Rhe sti etches 
out her huge left arm and grasps hei victim The mighty hand is 
invisible, but the victim totters undei the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things were getting worse with the 
Dempsters afforded Mil by gossip something new to say on an 
old subject. Mrs Dempstei, eveiy one remarked, looked more 
miserable than ever, though she kept up the old pretence of being 
happy and satisfied She was scaieely ever seen, as she used to 
be, going about on her good-natured errands, and even old Mrs 
Uiewe, who had always been wilfully blind to anything wrong 
111 her favourite Janet, was obliged to admit that she had not 
seemed like herself lately ‘ The poor thing's out of health,’ said 
the kind little old lady, m answer to all gossip about Janet, ‘ her 
headaches always were bad, and I know what headaches are, 
why, they make one quite delmous sometimes ’ Mrs Phipps, for 
her part, declared she would never accept an invitation to 
Dempster's again, it was getting so very disagreeable to go there, 
Mrs Dempster was often ‘ so strange ’ To be sure, there were 
dreadful stones about the way Dempster used his wife, but in 
Mrs Phipps’s opinion, it was six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. Mrs. Dempster had never been like other women, she 
had always a flighty way with her, carrying parcels of snuff to old 
Mrs. Tooke, and going to dnuk tea with Mrs. Bnnley, the 
carpenter’s wife, and then never taking care of her clothes, always 
wearing the same things week-day or Sunday A man has a poor 
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look-out with a wife of soit Mi Phipps, and 

laeonie, wondried liow it w r as women weio so toud of ummng each 
otliei down 

Mi Piatt, having been (ailed m piovisionally to .1 j«itient «»f 
Mi Pilgrim s m a < use ot compound fiai tuie, oliset \ ed 111.1 tnendly 
colloquy witli lus J>iother suigeoii tlic next day— 

‘So Dempster lus left oft dnvmg hunselt, I see , lie won't end 
witli a lnoken mek attei all You’ll have a ease ot meningitis 
and drill mm ti emeus instead ’ 

‘All, said Mi Pilgum, ‘lie ran liaidh stand it mueh 3 on«jjei at 
the late he’s going on, one would think He’s keen 1 unfoundedly 
cut up about that business ot Aimstioug’s, J faney It may do 
him some hai 111, pel haps, hut Pempstei must lime teatheied his 
nest pietty well, he inn alloid to lose a little business 

‘His business will outlast him, that’s piettj eleai,’ said Piatt, 
‘lie’ll run down like a w r at(h w’lth a lnoken spmig one of these 
days ’ 

Anotlin prognostic ot evil to Pempstei ennie at the beginning 
of Mai eh F01 then little ‘ Mamsey' died—died suddenly The 
housemaid loiind her seated motionless in hei ainwhaii, hei 
knitting fallen down, and the toitoise-shell <at irpnsing on it 
uiucprovod The little white old w r oman had ended hei wintry 
age of patient souow, believing to the last Hint ‘ Iioheit might 
have been a good husband as lit had been a good Min ’ 

When the eaith was tin own on Mamsey’s eoflin, and the son, 
111 ernpo siarf and hatband, tinned away homewaid, Ins good 
angel, lingeiing with outstretelied wing on tbe edge ot the giave, 
east one despan lug look attei him, and took flight tor ever 



CHAPTER XIV 

Thk last week in Man h—tlnee weeks after old Mi* Dempster 
died—onuried the unpleasant wimling-up of athuis between 
Dempstei and Mi Pryme, ami under this additional souioe of 
irritation the attorney's diiiinul diunkenness had taken on its 
most lll-tempend and biulal phase On the Fnday morning, 
before setting out for Rotherby, he told his wife that he had 
invited ‘ four men ’ to dmiiei at halt-past six that evening The 
previous night had been a tenible one toi Janet, and when her 
husband bioke his grim morning silenee to say fhest few r wouls, 
she was looking so blank and listless that he added m a loud 
sharp key, ‘ Do you hear w r hat I say ' l 01 must I tell the cook ? ’ 
She staited, and said, ‘Yes, I hear ’ 

* Then mmd and have a dinner provided, and don’t go mooning 
about like crazy Jane ’ 

Half an liour aftei wai ds Mrs Raynor, quietly busy m her kitchen 
with lie** household laliours—fot slie lmd only a little twelve-yeai-ohl 
girl as a servant—hcaid with tiemhlmg the lattlmgof the garden 
gate and the opening of tin* outei dooi She knew the step, and in 
one short moment she lived betoiehand thiougli the eouung secne 
She Inn nod out of the* kitchen, and there m the passage, as she 
had telt, stood Janet, hot eyes worn as if by nightlong wablung, 
her diess caieless, her step languid N o eheertul morning gieetmg 
to her mothei —no kiss She turned into the parlour, and, seating 
herself on the sofa opposite her mothei’s ehair, looked vacantly at 
the walls and flmuture until the comets of her mouth began to 
tremble, ami her dark eyes filled with teais that fell unwiped 
down hoi cheeks. The mother sat silently opposite to hei, afraid 
to speak She felt sure there was nothing new the mattei— ; sure 
that the toirent of words would come sooner 01 latei 

‘Mothei i why don’t you speak to me?’ Janet burst out at 
last, ‘you don’t caie about my suffering, you me blaming me 
because I feel—because I am miserable ’ 

‘ My child, I am not blaming you—my heart is bleeding for 
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you Your head is bad this morning jou have had a bad night 
Let me make you a (up ot tea now Pei haps you didn t like 
your breakfast ’ 

‘Yes, that is what you nlw r ays think, niothci Tt is the old 
btory, you think You don’t ask me w hat it is 1 have had to 
beai You are tued ot heating me You aie eitiel, like llu* test, 
eveiy one is ciuel m this world Nothing but blame blame — 
blame, never any pity (Sod is eiuel to haie sent me into the 
world to beai all this misery ’ 

‘Janet, Janet, don’t say so ft is not for us to judge, we 
must submit, we must be thankful foi the gilt ot life ’ 

‘Thankful foi life 7 Why should 1 be thankful 7 (Sod Inis 
made me with a heart to feel, and He has sent me nothing but 
nuaciiy How <ould I help it 7 How louJd I know what would 
<ome? Why didn’t you tell me, lnothei?- w T hv did t \ou let me 
many? You knew what biutes men tould be, and time’s no 
help for me—no hope. I can’t kill myself. I’ve tiled, hut I 
e.in’t Jea\e this win hi and go to anothei Then* ma> he no pity 
foi me time, as then* is none hen 1 

‘Janet, my child, their pity Ha\e T e\n done -mything 
but bne you? And then*, is pity m (Sod Hasn’t He put pity 
into youi lieait for many a poor sutleiei 7 Where did it eome 
fiom, it not iioni Him?’ 

Janet’s nemnis nutation now bioko out into sobs instead of 
complainings, and liei motliei was thankful, foi attei that < nsis 
there would veiy likely iome relenting, and tendei nes-,, and 
compaiatne <aim She went out to make some tea, and when 
she returned w'lth the tiny m her hands, Janet haddned liei eyes 
and now turned thtm towaids her mother with a faint attempt to 
smile , hut the pool face, iu its sad himled beauty, looked all the 
more piteous 

‘ Mother wull insist upon her tea.’ she said, 1 and 1 r< ally think 
J can drink a cup But I must go home directly, for there are 
people coming to dinnei Could you go with me and help me, 
mother?’ 

Mrs Raynor was always ready to do that She went to 
Oichaid Street with Janet, anil remained with hei through the 
day—eomfoited, as evening appioached, to see her become mole 
cheeiful and willing to attend to hei toilette At hull-past five 
everything was in oidei , Janet w r as dieased, and, when the 
mother hod kissed liei and said good-bye, she could not help 
pausing a moment in sonowful admmition at the tall neh figure, 
looking all the grander for the plainness of the deep mourning 
dress, and the noble face with its massy folds oi black hau, made 
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mationly by a simple white cap Janet had that enduimg beauty 
which belongs to pure majestic outline and depth of tint Sornnv 
and neglect leave then trates on such beauty, but it tin ills us to 
the last, like a glonous (lieek temple, whith, tor nil the loss it 
has suffered fiom turn 1 and baibaious hands, has gained a solemn 
history, and fills our imagination the more because it is incomplete 
to the sense 

It was six: o’llock lietoie Dempster letunied fiom Hot her by 
He had evidently diunk a gieat dtal, and was in an angiy hiimoiu , 
but Janet, who had gathered some little towage and foi hearance 
fiom the consciousness that she had done hei laist today, was 
detcimined to apeak pleasantly to him 

‘Ilohejt,’ she said gently, as she saw' him seat himself m the 
dining-room m his dusty smilly clothes, anti take some doeumeuts 
out of Ins pocket, ‘will you not wash and change join diess't It 
wull letiesh ytm ’ 

‘Leave me alone, will you?’ said Dempster, m his most brutal 
tone 

‘Do ehangc ytiur coat and w r aistcoat, they aie so dusty I’ve 
laid all youi tliingH out ready ’ 

‘Oh, you lia\c, have you?’ Attei a few minutes he lose veiy 
deliberately and walked upstans into his bedroom .Janet hail 
often been scolded betoie for not laving out his «lothes, and she 
thought now', not without some wondei, that this attention of 
hers had brought him to tompli.une 

Presently he called out, ‘Janet 1 ’ and she went upstairs 
‘Hole* take that 1 ’ he said, as soon as she icaihed the dooi, 
flinging at lici the t oat she lutl laid out ‘Anothei tune, leave 
mo to do as 1 please, will you '! ’ 

TJie coat, flung wnth great force, only blushed her shoulder, 
and fell some distant e wuthm the diawing-iooui, the dooi t)f which 
stood open just opposite She hastily letrcated us she saw the 
waistcoat coming, and one by one the clothes slit' had laid out 
wore all flung into the thawing room 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and toi the fiist time m hoi 
life hei resentment oveieanie the long-cherished pride that made 
her hide her gnefR fioui the world Then* are moments when by 
some strange impulse we eontiadiet our past selves fatal moments, 
wiien a tit of passion, like a lava stiearn, lays low the work of 
half our lives Janet thought, ‘ I will not pick up the < lothes , 
they shall lie there until the visitors come, and he shall be 
ashamed of hmiRelt 1 

There was a knock at the dooi, anti she made haste to seat 
herself m the diawmg-room, lest the sen ant should enter anti 
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remove the clothes, which were lying half on the table ami half 
on the ground JVli Low me enteied with a lean familiar visitoi, 
«i client of Dempstei's, and the next moment Dempster himself 
came in 

Ills eye fell at once on the clothes, and then turned foi an 
instant with a devilish glame of eoneenlrated hatred on Janet, 
who, still flushed and e\cit«*d, afleited unconsciousness, Aftei 
shaking hands with lus visitors lie immediately rang the bell 
‘Take those tlothes away,’ he said to the seivant, not looking 
.it. Janet again 

Duiing dmnei she kept up hoi assumed an of mdiftoienee, 
and tiled to seem in high spmts, laughing and talking nioie than 
usual In lealitv, she telt aw if she had defied a wild beast within 
the tom walls ot his den, and he w r as douching harkw r aid m 
piepmation for lus deadly spring Dempstei nfie<ted to take no 
not no of hei, tilked ohstiepeionsly, and diunk steadily 

About ehitii the paity dispeised, with the exception of Ml 
llndd, who had joined them attoi dinner, and appealed disposed 
to *t.iy dunking a little longer Janet, began to hope that he 
would stay long enough toi Dempstei to become heavy and stupid, 
and so to fall asleep downsf.ms, which w«ih a raie but occasional 
ending of lus nights She told the sen ants to sit up no longei, 
and she heiselt undiessed and went to bed, tiymg to (heat bei 
imagination into the belief that the day was ended loi hoi lint 
when she lay down, she became moic intensely aw r ake than e\ei 
Eveiything she had taken tins evening seemed only to stimulate 
hei senses and hei appiehensions to new vividness Hei heait 
beat \mlently, and she lit'.ird e\eiy sound in the house 

At last, wiien it was twelve, she lieuid Mr liudd go out, she 
heaid thedooi slam Dempstei had not mow'd Was he asleep ^ 
Would lie toi get ,f The minute seemed long, w hilc, with a quicken¬ 
ing pulse, she was on the stieteh to cab li evciy sound 

‘Janet 1 ’ The loud jarring voice seemed to stuke her like a 
hulled weapon 

‘Janet'’ he called again, moving out of the dmmg-iooin to 
the foot ot the stuns 

Theie w r aw a pause of a minute 
‘If you dont come. I'll kill you ’ 

Anothei pause, and she lieaid him turn lurk into the duung- 
room lie was gone foi a light perhaps toi a weapon lYihaps 
he would kill her Let him Life was as hideous as death Foi 
years she had been rushing on to some unknown but certain honoi, 
and now she was close upon it She was almost glad She was in a 
state of flushed feverish defiance thutneutiahsed hei woman's terrors 
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She heard his heavy step on the stairs , she saw the slowly- 
advancing light Then she saw the tall massive figuie, and the 
heavy face, now fieiee witli drunken rage He had nothiug but 
the candle m Ins hand lie set it down on the table, and 
advanced close 1 o the bed 

‘ So you think you 11 defy me, do you ? We’ll see how long 
that will last (jet up, m.idam , out oi bed this instant 1 ’ 

In the close piescnce of the dieadiul man - of this huge 
crushing foice, .aimed with savage will—poor Janets despeiate 
detianee all foisook hei, and hei tenois came back Tiembling she 
got up, ami stood helpless m liei night-diess befoie her husbaud 
He seized hei with his heavy grasp by the shouldei, and 
pushed her betoie linn 

‘Ill cool your hot spmt tor you' I'll teach you to 
brave me • ’ 

Slowdy he pushed hei along befoie lam, downstaus and 
thiongh the passage, wheie a small oil-lamp was still Hukeiing 
What was he going to do to hei ? She thouglit eveiy moment he 
was going to dash lui hetoie him on the gi mind lint she gave 
no seren in —she only ti enabled 

He pushed hei on to the entianee, and held hei thinly in lus 
grasp while hi' lifted the latch ot the door Then he opened the 
dooi a little way, thiust hei out, and slammed it. liehmd her 
For a short spate, it seemed like a deliveiance to Janet The 
haish north east wind, that blew through her thm night diess, 
and sent hei long heavy black hail stieanung, seemed like the 
breath of pity aftei the grasp of that threatening monstei JJut 
soon the sense of lelease tiom an wverpoweimg teiror gave way 
before the sense of the fate that had leally come upon her 

This, then, was wlint slie had been tiavelhng to wauls through 
her long yeais of nnseiy > Not yet death Oh ' if she had been 
brave enough for it, death would tune been 1 letter The servant a 
slept at the back of the house , it was impossible to make them 
heai, so that they might let hei in again quietly, without her 
husband’s knowledge And she would not have tned. He had 
thrust her out, and it should be for ever 

There would have been dead sileuee in Orchard Street but for* 
the whistling of the wind and the swilling of the March dust on 
the pavement Thick clouds covered the sky , every door was 
closed, eveiy window* was daik No lav of light fell on the tall 
white figure that stood m lonely miseiy on the iloor-step , no eye 
rested on Janet as she sank dow’ii on tin 1 cold stone, and looked 
iuto the dismal night She seemed to be looking into her own 
blank future 



CHAPTER XV 

The atony sticet, the bittei nnith-onst wind and daikneHs—and 
in tin* midst of them a tenth i woman tin list out fiom hei 
husband's homo m liei thin mght-diess, the haisb wind cutting 
hei naked feet, and driving her long lum awa> liom bet halt clad 
bosom, when* the pool heart is crushed with anguish and despair 

The drowning man, urged by the supreme agony, lives in an 
instant thiough all his happy and unhappy past when the dark 
flood lias fallen like a cm tain, memoiv, in a single moment, sees 
the drama aeted over again And even in those eailiei enses, 
whieh aie but types of death—when we are cut oft ahm]>tly tiom 
the life we have known, when we can no longei expect to monow 
to lcsemhle yestciday, and find ouisehcH hy some sudden shock 
on the lonhnes of the unknown - theie is often the same sort of 
lightning-flasli through the dark and unfrequented ihambeis of 
numory 

When Janet sat down slnveimg on the door-stone, w T ith the 
door shut upon hei past life, and the tutuie Mack and unshapen 
before her as the night, the scenes of hei childhood, liei youth 
and liei painful womanhood, rushed back upon her consciousness, 
and made one pictiue with her present desolation The petted 
child taking her newest toy to bed with hei -the young girl, 
pioud m stiength and beauty, diearning that life w r as an easy 
thing, and that it wan pitiful weakness to he unhappy — the 
bride, passing with trembling joy fiom the outer court to the 
inner samtuaiy of woman’s life—the w r ifc, beginning hei initiation 
into fconow, wounded, lesenting, yet still hoping and foigiving 
—the poor bruised woman, seeking through weary years the one 
refuge ot despair, oblivion —Janet seemed to herself all these in 
the same moment that she w r as eonsenms of being seated on the 
cokl stone undei the shock of a new misery All her eaily 
gladness, all her blight hopes and illusions, all hei gifts of beauty 
and affection, solved only to darken the riddle of her life , they 
were the betiaymg promises ot a eruel destiny whieh had brought 
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out those sweet blossoms only that the winds and stoims might 
have a gieatei woik of desolation, which had mused hoi like a 
pet fawn into tenderness and fond expectation, only that she 
might feel a koenei tenor m the eluteh of the panther Hei 
mother bad sometimes said that troubles weie stmt to make us 
better and diaw us neaiei to tJod What mockery that seemed 
to Janet 1 llei tumbles had been sinking hoi lowei liom yeai to 
yeai, piessmg upon hoi like hea\y tevei laden \npouis, and 
perverting the voiy plenitude of her iiatme into a deeper sotuce of 
disease IIei wretchedness had been a perpetually tightening 
instrument ot toiture, which had gradually absorbed all the othei 
sensibilities ot hoi nature into the sense of pain and the maddened 
emuug foi relief Oh, it some lay ot hope, ot pity, ot consolation, 
would pieue through the homblc gloom, she might belie\e then 
m a Drvmo love—m a hcaicnly Father who eaied for His 
childien 1 But mm she had no faith, no tiust There was 
nothing she could lean on in the wide world, for hei mother 
was only a fellow-sulteier m hei own lot The pool patient 
woman could do little moie than inoiun with her dauglitei she 
had humble resignation enough to sustain hei own soul, but she 
(ould no more give comfoit and toititude to .Janet, than the 
withered ivy-covered trunk can bear up its stiong, full-bmiglied 
offspring crashing down under an Alpine storm Janet felt she 
was alone no human soul had mt'nsuicd her anguish, had undei- 
stood her seli-despan, had entered into hei sonows and h**i sms 
with that dee]> sighted sunputhy which is wiser than all blame, 
more potent than all reproof such sympathy as had swelled her 
own heart for many a sutler er And if there was any Divine 
Pity, she could not feel it , it. kept aloof from liei, it pouied no 
halm into her wounds, it stietched out no hand to hear up hei 
weak resolve, to foitify hei fainting courage 

Now, m her utmost loneliness, she shed no tear she sat 
staring fixedly into the darkness, while rnwaidly she gazed at hei 
own past, almost losing the sense that it was hei ow r n, or that sire 
was anything more than a spectator at a strange and dieudful play 
The loud sound of the church clock, striking one, startled her 
She had not been theie more than half an hum, then f And it 
seemed to hei as if she had been there half the night. She was 
getting Wnumbed with cold With that strong instinctive dread of 
patn and deatli w'lueh had made her recoil from suicide, Rhe started 
up, and the disagreeable sensation of testing on hei benumbed 
feet helped to iei all her completely to the sense of the present 
The wind was beginning to make rents in the clouds, ami there 
caiue eveiy now and then a dim light of stars that frightened 
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her more than the darkness , it was like a eruel finger pointing hei 
out in her wretchedness and humiliation , it made hei bhuddei at 
tlie thought ot the morning twilight What could she do? Not 
go to her motliei- not louse hei in the dead ot night to tell hei 
this Hei motliei would flunk she was a spectre, it would he 
enough to kill hei with horioi And the way Ihrie was so 
long if she should meet some one yet she must seek 
some shelter, somewheie to hide heist If Five doors of! theie 
was Mis Pettitei’s , that kind woman would take her m It 
was of no use now to be piond and mind about the world’s 
knowing she had nothing to wnsh toi, nothing to eare about, 
only she could not help shuddeimg at the thought of biavmg the 
morning light, theie in the street-=-slie was frightened at the 
thought of spending long bourn m the cold Life might mean 
anguish, might mean desjum , but - oh, she must t hitch it, though 
with bleeding hngeis , hei hot must elmg to the him earth that 
the sunlight would revisit, not slip into the untiied abyss, where 
she might long even lor familiar pains 

Janet tiod slowly with her naktd feet on the rough pavement, 
trembling at the htful gleams ot staihght, and supporting herself 
by the wall, as the gusts of wind diove light against hei The 
\eiy wind w r as emel it tiled to ]msh hei baik from the dooi 
when* she wanted to go and knock and ask for pity 

Mis Pettiiei's house did not look into Orchard Street it 
stood a little way up a wide passage which opened into the stieet 
tinough an aieh'way Janet tinned up the anliway, and saw a 
faint light coming from Mis Pettiiei’s htdioom window The 
glimmer of a rushlight tiom a mom when* a fnend was lying was 
like a iaj r of meiey to Janet., attei that long, long tune of 
daikness and loneliness, it wrmdd not he so dieadful to aw’ake 
Mis Pettifei us she had thought Yet she lingered some minutes 
at the dooi hefoie she gatheied coinage to knock, she felt uh it 
the sound must betiay her to others besides Mis Pettifei, though 
there was no othei dwelling that opened into the passage—only 
waiehouses and outbuildings. Then* was no gravel for her to 
thiow up at the window, nothing but heavy pavement, theie 
was no dooi-bell, she must knock Hei fust, lap was very timid 
—one feeble fall of the knoekei and then hIic stood still again 
foi many minutes, lmt piesently she tallied hei eoiuage aud 
knocked several times together, not, loudly, hut rapidly, so that 
Mis Pettitei, if she only heaid the sound, could not mistake it 
And she had heard it, fin bv and by the easement of her window 
was opened, and Janet perceived that she was bending out to try 
and discern who it w’as at the door 
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‘ If. is I, Mrs Pettifei , it is Janet Dempster. Take me in, 
for pity’fl bake' 

‘Merciful (rod 1 what has happened f' 

‘ Robert 1ms tinned me out I have been in the cold a 
long while’ 

Mih Pettifer siud no mou, Imt hurried away from the window, 
and was soon at the door with a light m hei hand 

‘ Come in, my poor dear, come m,' said the good woman m .t 
trenmlouH voice, diuwing Janet within the door ‘Come into mj 
warm bed, and may (»od m heaven save and eomfoit you ’ 

The pitying eyes, the tendei \oiee, the warm touch, caused a 
rush of new feeling in Janet Her lioait swelled, and she huist 
out suddenly, like a child, into loud passiouatc solw Mrs 
Pettifer could not help dying with hei, hut she said, ‘Come 
upstans, my deal, come Don’t lingei m the cold ’ 

She dtew the pool sobbing thing gently iipstaiis, and peisuaded 
hei to get into the wann bed Put it wms long befoie Janet 
could lie down She sat leaning hei head on hei knees, convulsed 
by sobs, while the motlieily woman coveted hei with clothes and 
held hoi arms lound hei to eomfoit hei until wannth. At last 
the hysteneal passion had exhausted itself, and she fell back on 
the pillow , but liei tin oat was still agitated by piteouH aftei-sobs, 
such as shake a little child oxen when it has found a lefuge fiom 
its alarms on its mother’s lap. 

Now Janet was getting quieter, Mis Pettifer deteimined to 
go down and make a eup of tea the first thing a kind old woman 
thinks of ah a solace and icstorative undei all calamities Happily 
theie was no dangei of awaking her seivant, a heavy girl of 
sixteen, who wan snoiing blissfully m the attic, and might he 
kept ignorant of the way m which Mrs Dempstei had come in 
So Mrs Pettifei busied hei self with rousing the kitchen file, 
which was kept m under a huge ‘ rakei ’—a possibility by which 
the coal of the midland counties atones foi all its slowness and 
white ashes 

When bhe carried up the tea, Janet was lying quite still; the 
spasmodic agitation had ceased, and she seemed lost in thought; 
hei eyes were fixed vacantly on the msliliglit shade, and all the 
lines of sorrow were deepened m hei face 

‘Now, my deal,’ said Mrs Pettifer, ‘let me peisuade you to 
drink a cup of tea , you’ll find it warm you and soothe you very 
miu'h Why, dear heart, your feet aie like ice still Now, do 
drink this tea, and I'll wrap ’em up m flannel, and then they’ll 
get warm ’ 

Janet turned her daxk eyes on her old fuend and sti etched out 
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hei arms She was too much oppressed to say anything, her 
suffering lay like a heavy weight on her power of speech , hut she 
wanted to kiss tin* good kind woman Mih Pettifei, setting 
down the cup, bent town ids Hie sad lieautiful fare, and Janet 
kissed hei with earnest sacramental kisses such kisses as seal a 
new and closer bond between the helper and the helped 

She (bank the tea obediently. ‘ It don waim me,'she said 
‘ But now you will get into bed T shall lie still now ’ 

Mrs Pettifei felt it was the best thing she i ould do to lie 
down quietly and say no inoie She hoped Janet might go to 
sleep As fin herself, with that tendem v to wakefulness common 
to ach.mced ycais, she found it impossible to compose hei self to 
sleep ag.iin al’tei this agitating MiipiiRe She lay listening to the 
clock, womleimg wliat had led to this new outiagc of Pempstois, 
piavmg for the pool thing at hei side, and pitying the mother who 
would have to heai it all tv-monow 



CHAPTER XVI 

Janet lay still, ns she had piomised , lmt the tea, which had 
warmed h *r ami given her a sense ol grcatei bodily ease, had only 
heightened the pievious excitement, of hei loam 11 ei ideas h.ul 
a new vividness, which made hei feel as it she hud only seen life 
tliTough a (bm haze before , hei thoughts, instead of springing flow 
the action of hei own mind, weie external existences, that tin list 
themselves imperiously upon her like haunting visions The future 
took shape after shape of nuseiy befoic liei, always ending in liei 
being dragged back again to hei old life of tenoi, and stupor, and 
feveicd despaii liei husband hud so long oveishadowed her life 
that hei imagination could not keep hold of a condition m which 
that gieat dread was absent , and even his absence*—what ww 
it? only a dieaiy vacant flat, when* theie was nothing to stuve 
after, nothing to long tor 

At last the light of morning quenched the lusblight, and 
Janet’s thoughts liceamo moie and moie fragmcntaiy and eon- 
fused She was eveiy moment slipping off the level on 
which she lay thinking, down, down into some depth tiom 
which she tru'd to use again wutli a stait Klumhci was 
stealing over hei weaiy hi am th.it uneasy slumber which is 
only better than wretched waking, because the life we seemed 
to live in it determines no wretched futuie, because the Hungs 
we do and Buffer m it aie but hateful shadows, and leave no 
impress that pettifies into an irrevocable past 

►She had scaicely been asleep uu hour when her .movements 
became moie violent, her mutteimgs more frequent and agitated, 
till at last she started up with a smotheied tiy, and looked wildly 
round hei, shaking with terror. 

‘ I > 011 1 he (lightened, deal Mrs Dcmpstei,’ said Mrs Pettifer, 
who was up and dieasing, ‘you aic with me, your old friend, 
Mrs Pcttiter Nothing will harm you ’ 

Janet sunk buck again on hei pillow, still trembling After 
lying silent a little while, she said, ‘ Tt was a horrible dieam. 
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Deal Mis, IV ttlfri, don’t let «my one know I am heie. Keep it 
a script If hi* finds out, lie will conic and diag me bark 
again ’ 

‘No, my dour, depend on me I’ve just thought 1 shall send 
the Hcivant home on a holiday—l’vo pi unused hei a good while 
I’ll semi hei away as soon an she’s had liei bieaktast, ami she’ll 
have no ouasmn to know you'io hen* Theie’s no holding 
seivants’ tongues, if you let ’em know anything What they don’t 
know*, they won’t tell , you may tiust cm ho tai Hut shouldn’t 
you like me to go and fob h yout motliei ?’ 

‘ No, not yet, not yet I <au't be.u to see hei yet ’ 

‘Well, it shall be just as you like Now tiy and get to sleep 
again I shall leave you for an limn m two, and send oft Pluehe, 
and then hung you some breakfast I’ll hxk the dooi behind me, 
ho that the gul mayn’t oome m by ihance ’ 

The daylight ehangos tlio aspect ot nuseiy to us, as of 
oveiythmg else In the night it pi esses on 0111 imagination—the 
fonnH it takes aie false, fitful, exaggerated, in lnoad day it 
sickens 0111 sense with the dieaiy peisistenee of di finite measurahJo 
reality The man who looks with ghastly I101101 on all his 
pioperty aflame m the dead ot mglit. lias not half the sense of 
destitution he will have m the morning, wiien he walks ovct the 
iiuus lying blackened m the pitiless sunshine Thai moment of 
intensest depiession was come to Janet, when the daylight which 
showed hei the w'allH, and eliaiis, and tables, and all the eommon- 
phne leality that sunouuded her, seemed to lay ban* tlie futuic 
too, ami bring out into oppiessive distinctness all the d< tails of u 
weaiy life to he lived fioni day to day, with no hope to strengthen 
hei against that evil habit, which she loathed m letrospect and 
yet was powerless to lesist Hei husband would never consent to 
her li v T ing aw T ay liom him she w r as her ome neoessaiy to his tyi anny , 
he would mwer willingly loosen his giasp on her She had a 
vague notion of some pioteetnm the law might give hei, if she 
coulrl piove hei life* m daugei fiom him, but she shrank utteily, 
as she had always done, from any active, public lesistawe or 
\ engeanr e she felt too r rushed, too faulty, too liable to reproach, 
to have the corn age, even ll she hail hail the wish, to put hei sell 
openly in the position of a wuonged woman seeking lediess She 
hail no stiength to sustain hei in a louise of self-defence and inde¬ 
pendence • then* was a darkei shadow over hei life than the dread 
of hei husband -it was the shadow of self-despair The easiest 
thing would he to go away and hide hei self fiom lnm But then 
there was hei motliei iloheit hail all her little propeity m his 
hands, and that little was scarcely enough to keep hei in comfort 
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without his aid If Janet went a way alone he would he suie to 
persecute her mother , and if she did go away—what then? She 
must work to maintain heiself, she must exert herself, weary and 
hopeless as she was, to begin life afresh How hard that seemed 
to her' Janet's nntme did not belie her grand faee and form 
tlieie wms energy, then* wms stiength in it, hut it w r as the 
strength ot the vine, which must have its hioad leaves and neh * 
elusteis home up hv a him stay And now she had nothing to 
lest, on —no faith, no love If hei mother lmd been very feeble, 
aged, oi gu kly, Janet’s deep pity and tenderness might have made 
a dauglitei s duties an interest and a solaee , hut Mrs. Raynor had 
nevei needed tendance , she had always been giving help to her 
daughter , sht had alw r ays been a suit of humble nnnisteimg spn it, 
and it. w’as one ot Janet’s pangs of mommy that, instead of being 
her mother’s eomfoit, she had been hei mothei’s trial Every¬ 
where the same sadness’ Hei life w r as a sun-diied, banen tract, 
where tlieie was no shadow, and where all the watois weie 
bitter 

No ’ She suddenly thought—and the thought was like an 
eleetue shock -tlieie w'as one spot m hei memory which seemed 
to promise* her an untiled spimg, where the w r ateis might be 
sweet That short interview' with Mi Tiyan had come, back 
upon hei—his voice, his vvmds, his look, which told hei 
that he knew sonow His wouls had implied that he thought 
his death was neai, yet he had a taitli wdneh enabled lum 
to labour - enabled him to give comfort, to otheis That look 
of las came back on hei w T itli a vividness gi eater than it li.id had 
for her in reality suiely he knew mote of the senets of sonow 
than other men , pci haps he had some message ot comfort, 
diffeieut from the feeble w T ords she had been used to hear from 
others She was tired, she was sick of that banen exhortation - 
Do light, and keep a clem conscience, and Hod will rewaid you, 
and yowi troubles wdl be easier to liear She wantal strength 
to do right- she wanted something to inly on besides her own 
1 esolutions, for was not the path behind her all strewn with 
In ohm resolutions? How could she tiust m new ones? She had 
often heaid Mr. Tryan laughed at for being fond of gieat sinners 
She began to see a new meaning in those w 7 ords, he would 
perhaps understand her helplessness, hei wants If she could 
poui out her heart to him! If she could foi the first time m 
her life unh»ek all the chamliers of hei soul ’ 

The impulse to confession almost always requnes the presence 
of a fresh ear and a fiesh heart, and, m our moments of spiritual 
need, the man to w’hom we have no tie but our common nature 
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semis neater to us than mothei, biothei, 01 friend Oui daily 
familiar life is but a hiding of oui selves fioan each othei behind a 
serpen of trivial woids and deeds, and those who sit with us at 
'the same hearth are often the faithest off fiom the deep human 
soul within us, full of unspoken evil and unactc d good 

When Mis J’ettifer came bin k to her, turning the key and 
opening the dooi veiy gently, .Janet, instead of being asleep, as 
hei good fuend had hoped, w r as intensely occupied with liei new 
thought She longed to ask Mis IVttifer if she could sec Mi 
Tryan , but she was anested by doubts and timidity He might 
not feel foi her—lie might be shocked at liei confession--be might 
talk to liei ot doutlines she could not undeistand 01 believe 1 She 
could not make up her mind yet, but she was too lestless undei 
this mental struggle to remain m bed “ 

‘Mrs Petlifei/ she said, ‘J can’t be hcie anv lougei , 1 must 
get up Will you lend me some clothes 'l 1 

Wiapt in such diapeiy as Mis Pettitei could find toi lier tall 
figuie, Janet went down into the little pailoui, and tried to take 
some of the breakfast liei tuend had prepared for hei lint her 
effort was not a succeshful one , hei cup of tea and bit ol toast 
were ouly half blushed 'Hit 1 leaden weight of discommons nt 
piessed upon her more and more heavily The w'ind had fallen, 
and a diiz/lmg ram had come on , tlieic w T as no pios^vt liom 
Mrs Pettitm’s parlour but a blank wall, and as Janet looked out 
at the window', the ram and the smoke-blackened bricks seemed 
to blond themselves in sickening identity w r ith hei desolation of 
spirit and the headachy w'eaimess of her body 

Mrs Pettifei got tlnougb hei household woik as soon as she 
could, and sat down with her sewung, hoping that Janet would 
peihaps be able to talk a little of w r liat hail passed, and find 
some relief by unbosoming herself m that w T ay But Janet could 
not speak to her, she wras impoituned with the longing to see 
Mr Tiyan, and yet hesitating to expiess it 

Two hours passed in this way The mm went on diizzlmg, 
and Janet sat still, leaning her at lung head on her hand, and 
looking alternately at the tiie and out of the window She felt 
this could not last—this motionless, vacant misery She must 
determine on something, she must take some step, and yet 
eveiything was so difficult 

It was one o’clock, and Mis Pettifcrrose fiom liei seat, saying, 
‘ I must go and bee about dinner 5 

The movement and the sound startled Janet from herrevene 
It seemed as if an opportunity weie escaping her, and she said 
hastily, ‘ Is Mr. Tiyan in the town to-day, do you thmk 1 1 
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‘No, I should think not, being Saturday, you know,’ said 
Mrs Pettifor, her face lighting up with pleasure , ‘ but be would 
come, if he was sent for I can send .Josfion’s boy with a note 
to him any tune Should \ou like to see him ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I flunk F should ’ 

‘Then I'll send loi him this instant ’ 



CHAPTER XVII 

Will 1 n Dempstei awoke m tin* inclining lie was at no lo*s to 
a< count to himself foi the l.ict that Janet was not hy his side 
His liouis of diunkenness vveie not cut oil hom his othei lioms 
by any blank wall ot oblivion , he ieinembeicd what .Janet had 
done to offend him the eveniug befoie, he lemeinbeied what he 
hail done fo hei at midnight, just as he would have lemembeied 
if he had been consulted about a light of load 

The uniembiatuc gave him a definite giound foi tho extin 
ill liuiuout whnli had attended his waking every morning this 
week, but lie would not admit to himself that it cost him 
any anxiety ‘Pooh,’ he* said mwaidly, ‘she would go stinight 
to hei mothei’s Slices as timid as a haie , and shell nev'ei let 
anybody know about it She’ll be hack again hetoie night ’ 

But it would he as well loi the servants not to know anything 
of the utf.ui so he collected the clothes she had taken ofl the 
night befoie, and threw" them into a fne-jnoof closet of w'liicli ho 
always kept the key m Ins poe bet When he went downstairs 
he said to the* housemaid, ‘Mis Dempstei is gone to hei mother’s , 
bring m the* breaktast 

The seivants, accustomed to hem domestic bioils, and to see 
then mistiess put on hex honnet hastily and go to her mother’s, 
thought it only something a little w’oTse than usual that she 
should have gone tlnthei m consequence of a violent quarrel, 
eitliei at midnight, ui iu the* early morning before they were up. 
The housemaid told the cook what she supposed had happened, 
the cook shook her head and said, ‘ Eh, clear, deal ' ’ but they both 
expected to see their mistress hack again m an hour or two 

Dempstei, on his return home the evening befoie, had ordered 
his nian, who lived away fiom the house, to bring up his lioise 
and gig from the stables at ten After breakfast he said to the 
housemaid, ‘ No one need sit up for me 1 to-night, I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow evening ’, and then he walked to the 
office to give some ordeis, expecting, as he returned, to see the 
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man waiting with his gig But though the church clock had 
struck ten, no gig was then* In Dempsters mood this was 
moiethan enough to exaspeiate him He went m to take his 
accustomed glass ot brandy before Hettmg out, promising himself 
the satisfaction of presently thundering at Dawes foi being a few 
minutes behind his time An outbieak of temper tow aids his 
man was not eominon w ith him, foi Dempster, like most 
tyrannous people, had that dastardly kind of self-restraint wluth 
enabled him to contiol his temper when* it suited his own 
convenience to do so, and feeling the value of Dawes, a steady 
punctual fellow, he uot only gave him high wages, but usually 
tieated him with exceptional civility This morning, however, 
ill-humour got the better of prudence, and Dempstei was 
determined to late him soundly , a resolution tor which DaWes 
gave Inin much better ground than he expected Five minutes, 
ten minutes, a quarter of an lroui, had passed, and Dempstei was 
setting off to the stables in a back street, to bee what was the 
cause of the delay, when Dawes appeared with the gig 

4 What the devil do you keep me hen* foi,* thundered Dempstei, 
'kicking my heels like a beggarly tailor waiting tor a earner’s 
cart? I ordeied you to be here at tcu We might have driven 
to Whitlow by this time ’ 

* Why, one o' the traces was welly i’ two,’ an’ I had to take it 
to Brady's to be mended, an’ he <iidn’t get it done i’ time ’ 

‘Then why didn’t you take it to him laRt night 1 Because of 
your damned laziness, I suppose Do you think I give you wages 
for you to choose your own hours, and come dawdling up a quarter 
of an horn after my time ? ’ 

‘Come, give me good words, will yer?’ said Dawes, sulkily 
‘ I’m not lazy, nor no man shall call me lazy I know* w'ell unuft 
what you gi’ me wages for, it’s foi doin’ what yer won’t find 
many men as ’ull do ’ 

‘ What * you impudent scouudiel,’ said Dempster, getting into 
the gig, ‘you think you’re necessary to me, do you? As if u 
beastly bucket-canymg idiot like you wasn’t to he got any day 
Look out for a new master, then, wdio’Il pay you foi not doing as 
you’re bid.’ 

Dawes’s blood was now fairly up ‘ I’ll look out for a master 
as has got a better charicter nor a lyin’, blethmu’ drunkard, an’ 
I shouldn’t hev to go fur.’ 

Dempster, funous, snatched the whip hom the socket, and 
gave Dawes n cut which he meant to fall across his shoulders, 
saying, ‘Take that, su, and go to hdl with you 1 ’ 

Dawes was in the act of turning with the lems in his hand 
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when the Kish fell, ami the cut went across his face With white 
lips, he said, e 111 have the law on yei for that, lawyer as y’aie,’ 
and threw the mils on the hoise’s hack 

Pempstei leaned forwaid, seized the mils, and drove off 
* Why, theies youi fuend Dempstei diivmg out vnthout his 
ntan again,’ said Mi Luke !>>les, who was chatting with Mr 
Ihuld in the Ihids’e Way ‘What a fool he is to drive that two- 
wheeled tillin ' 1 he'll get pitched on his head one of these days ’ 
‘Not he,’ said Mi lludd, noddlin'to Dempster as he passed, 
‘lie’s got nine lives, Dempstei lias ’ 



(JHAPTEIfi XVIII 


It Wiis dusk, and tin* candles weie lighted lieforc Mr. Tryan 
knocked at Mis IVttrfer’s dooi Her messenger had brought 
back woid that he Mas not at home, and all afternoon Janet had 
been agitated by the feiu that he would not eome , but us soon an 
that anxiety was ieirio\ed by the knock at the dooi, she felt a 
# sudden rush of doubt and timidity she tiembled and turned cold 
Mrs Pettifei went to open the dooi, and told Mi Tryan, m 
as few words as possible, what had happened in the night As 
lie laid down his hat and prepaied to eutei the pm loin, she said, 
‘I won’t go m with you, lor 1 think peiliaps she would rather 
see you go m alone ’ 

Janet, wrapped up ma large white shawd which threw her dark 
faee into startling lelief, was seated with her eyeH turned 
anxiously towanls the door when Mi Tryan entered He hail 
not seen hex since their interview at Sally Mai tin’s long months 
ago, and he felt a strong movement of compassion at the sight 
of the pain-stiickcu fate which seemed to bear written on it the 
signs of all Janet’s intervening miseiy Hei heait gave a great 
leap, as her eyes met his once more No 1 she had not deceived 
heisclf there w r as all the sincerity, all the sadness, all the deep 
pity in them her memory had told liei of, moie than it had told 
bei, for m proportion as his face hud become thrnuei and more 
worn, his eyes appeared to have gathered intensity 

He came lorwaid, and, putting out his hand, said, ‘I am so 
glad you sent for me—I am so thankful you thought I could he 
.my comfort to you ’ Janet took hiR hand m srlence She was 
unable to utter any w r ords of mere politeness, of even of gratitude, 
her heart was too full of other wot da that had welled up the 
moment she mei the pitying glance, and felt, her doubts fall away 
They sat down opposite each other, and Hhe said m a low 1 ' 
voice, while slow difficult teais gathered m her aching eyes— 

*1 want to tell you how unhappy I am—how weak and 
wicked. I feel no strength to live or die: I thought you could 
tell me something that could help me.’ She paused 
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‘Perhaps I can,’ Mr Tiyan said, ‘ for in speaking to me you 
are speaking to a fellow'-smncr who him needed just the eomtort 
and help you sue needing ’ 

‘ And you did find it ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and I trust you will find it ’ 

‘Oh, I should like to be good and to do light,' Janet burnt 
foith , ‘but indeed, indeed, my lot has been a veiy haul one I 
loved my husband veiy dearly when we were inanied, and I 
meant to make him happy—I wanted nothing else But he 

began to be angiy with me foi little things and I don’t 

want- to accuse him but he diank and got imno and 
more unkind to me, and then very <rucl, and he beat me 
And that cut me to the heait It made me almost mad some 
times to think all can love had come to that I < ouldn’t bem 
up against, it I had nevei ln>en used to dunk .mything but 
water I hated wine and spirits because Robeit di.mk them so 
but one day when I was very wrote bed, aud the wine wms standing 
on the table, I suddenly I can liai dly remembci how I came 

to do it I poured some wmc into a large glass aud diank it 
It blunted my feelings, and made me moie mdifleient After that, 
the temptation was always coming, and it got strongei and stionger 
I was ashamed, and I haled wduit I did, but almost while the 
thought was passing thiough my mind that I would never do it 
again, I did it It seemed as it theie was a demon in me always 
making me lush to do what I longed not to do And I thought 
all the moie that God was cruel, for it lie had not sent me 
th.it dieailful trial, so much woisc than other women have to 
bear, I should not have done wiong m that w’ay I suppose it is 
wicked to think so I feel as if theie must he goodness and 
light aliove us, hut 1 can’t see it, I can’t trust in it And I have 
gone on m that w r ny toi years and yeai s At one time it used to 
be battei now and then, but everything has got woise lately J 
felt suie it must soon end somehow And last night he turned 
me out of doois . I don’t know what to do I will never 
go back to that life again if I can help it, and yet everything 
else seems so miserable I feel suie that demon w'lll be always 
urging me to satiety the eiavmg that comes upon me, and the 
days will go on as they have done through all those miseiable 
years. I shall always be doing wiong, and hating myself aftei — 
sinking lowei and lower, and knowing that I am sinking Oh, 
can you tell me any way of getting strength? Have you ever 
know r u any one like me that got peace of nimd and power to do 
light ? Can you give me auy comfort—any hope ? ’ 

While Janet w r us speaking, she had forgotten everything but 
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her misery and hei yearning tor comlbit Her voice had risen 
fiom the low tone ot timid (listless to an intense pitch of 
unploi nig anguish She clasped hei hands tightly, and looked at 
Hi Tiyun with eager (juestionmg eyes, with paited tiemblinglips, 
with the deep hon/ontal lines of ovcnnusteiing pain on her brow 
In this artificial life of ours, it is not often we see a human thee 
with all a heart’s agony in it, uncontioiled by self-consciousness , 
when we do sec it, it star ties us as if we had suddenly waked into 
the real woild rd whir h this evciytlay one is hut a puppet-show 
copy For some moments Mi Try an was too deeply moved to 
speak 

‘Yes, deal Mis Dempster,’ he said at last, ‘there i» comfort, 
there hope toi you Believe me there is, ioi I speak fiom my 
own deep and haid experience ’ He paused, as if he had not made 
up his mind to ultei the voids that weie urging themselves to 
his lips Presently lie (ontmued, ‘Ten years ago I felt as 
'wretdiedas jou do 1 think my wieteliedness was even worse 
than yours, fin I had a heavier sm on my conscience I had 
suflered no wiong fiom otlieis as you have, and I had injuicd 
anothei lirepaiably in body and soul The image ot the wiong I 
had done pursued me eveiywheie, and 1 seemed on the bunk ol 
madness I hated my Lite, fin J thought, just as you do, that I 
should go on tailing into temptation and doing moie hann m the 
woild , and I dreaded death, for with that sense of guilt on my 
soul, I lelt that wlmteusi state I enteied on must he one of 
misery But a deal ti lend to whom I opened my mind show ed 
me it was just such as I the helpless who feed themselves 
helpless that God specially invites to come to Him, and offeis 
all the nches ol His salvation not forgiveness only , for given Cbs 
would be woith little if it left us undei the powers of our evil 
passions , but sticngth — that stiength which enables us to 
eomjuei sm ’ 

‘lint,’ said Janet ‘I can feel no trust in God Hr seems 
always to have left me to myself I have sometimes prayed to 
him to help me, and yet eveiything has been just the same as 
before It you felt like me, how did you come to have hope 
and trust?’ 

‘Do not believe that God has left you to yourself How can 
you tell but that the hardest tnals you have known have been 
only Ihe mad by which He was leading you to that complete sense 
of youi own sm awl helplessness, without which you would never 
have renounced all othei hopes, and trusted m His love alone? 

1 know, dear Mrs Dempstei, I know it is hard to bear T would 
md &lwak lightly of youi sorrows I feel that the mystery of 
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mil life is gioat, and at one time it homed as dark to me as it 
doe» to you ’ Mi Tiyan hesitated again He saw that the fust 
tiling Janet needed was to be .issmed ot sympathy She must 
be made to feel that her anguish wur not strange to linn , that 
he enteied into the only half-expieased beeiets of liei Rpmtual 
weakness, befoie any otliei message ot consolation eould find its way 
to her heait The tale ot the Divine Pity was never yet believed 
from lips that were not felt to he moved by human pity And 
Janet’s anguish was not stiamre to Mi Tiyan He had never 
been in the presence ot a soiiow and a self-despair that had 
sent so strong a tin ill tlnougli all the recesses of his saddest 
expeilenee , and it is because sviupathy is blit a living again 
tlnougli our own past m u new form, that eonfesbion olteu 
piompts a re-ponse of confession Mi Tiyan felt this piomptmg, 
and his judgment, too, told him that in obeying it he would be 
taking the best means of admiiusteiing comtoit to Janet Yet 
he hesitated , as we tiemble to let in the daylight on a chamber 
of relies which we have never visited except in curtained silence 
But the fust impulse triumphed, and he went on ‘I had lived 
all my life .it a distance fiom (Jod My youth was spent in 
thoughtless sell-indulgence, and all my hopes weie ot a vain 
worldly kind I had no thought ot entcnng the Chinch , I 
looked foiward to a political caieci, for my fatkei was private 
societaly to a man high in the Whig Mimstiv, and had been 
piomised stiong mtciest m my behalf At college 1 lived m 
intimacy with the gayest men, even adopting tollies and vices 
for winch I had no taste out of mere pliancy, and the* love ot 
standing well w ith my companions You see, 1 w as nioie guilty even 
then than you have been, for 1 thiew away all the neli blessings of 
untroubled youth and health , I had no excuse m my outward 
lot But while I was at college that event m my life* oeeuried 
w T hieh m the end biougkt on the state ot mind I have mentioned 
to you—the state of sdt-iepioaoh and despair, which enables me 
to understand to the 1 full what you arc 1 suffenng, and I tell you 
the factH, because 1 want you to be assured that I am not utteimg 
meie vague w'ords when I say that I have been mined from as low 
a depth of sm and horiow T as that m which you feel yourself to 
be At college 1 had an nttac hment to a lovely girl of seventeen , 
she was very much below my own station m life, and I never 
contemplated marrying bei , but I induced her to leave her 
father’s house I did not mean to forsake hei when I left college, 
and I quieted all semples of eonseienee by promising myself that 
I would always take eaie ot pool Lucy But on my return from 
a vacation spent in travelling, I found that Lucy was gone—gone 
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away with a gentleman, her neighbours said I was a good deal 
distressed, but I tried to peisuade myself that no harm would 
come to her Soon afterwards I had an illness which left my health 
delicate, and made all dissipation distasteful to me Life seemed 
very wearisome and empty, and I looked with envy on every one 
who had some gieat anil absoibmg object —even on iny cousin 
who was prepanng to go out as a missionary, and whom I had 
been used to think a dismal, tedious person, because he was 
constantly uigmg leligious subjects upon me We were living m 
London then , it was thiee yeais since T hud lost sight of Lucy , 
and one summer evening, about nine oMock, as I was walking 
along (lower Street, I saw a knot of people on the enuseway 
hefoie me As I tame up to them, T heard one woman say, “ I 
tell you she is dead ” This awakened my interest, and I pushed 
my way within the circle The body of a woman, dieased m fine 
/■lothes, was lying against a door-step Hei head was bent on 
one side, and the long cuils had fallen over her (heek A tremoi 
seized me when I saw the hair it was light chestnut—the colour 
of Lucy's I knelt down and turned aside the hair , it was Lucy 
—dead—with paint on hoi cheeks I found out ufteiwuids that 
she had taken poison—that she was m the power of a wicked 
woman—that the veiy clothes on hei back were not hei own 
It was then that my past life bur&t'upon me m all its lndeousiiess 
I wished I hail nevei been bom I couldn’t look into the future 
Lucy’s dead painted face would follow me there, as it did wnen I 
looked back into the past—as it did when T sat down to table 
with my friends, when 1 lay down m my bed, and when I rose 
up There was only one thing that could make life tolerable to 
me, that was, to spend all the Test of it m trying to save others 
from the nun I had brought on one But how was that possible 
for me ? I had no comfort, no strength, no wisdom in my own 
soul, how could I give them to otheis ? My mind was dark, 
rebellious, at war with itself and with (Hod ’ 

Mi Trynn had been looking away from Janet His face was 
towards the fire, and he was absorlietl m the images his memory 
was recalling But now he turned his eyes on hei, and they met 
hers, fixed on him with the look of lapt expectation, with which 
one clinging to a slippery summit of rock, while the waves are 
using higher and higher, watches the boat that has put from 
shore to his icseue 

‘You see, Mrs Dempster, how deep my need was. I went on 
m this way for months I was convinced that if I ever got health 
ami comfort, it must be from religion I w T cnt to hear celebrate! 
pi etchers, and 1 lead leligioua books. But I found nothing that 
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fitted my own need The faith which puts the sinner in possession 
of salvation seemed, as I understood it, to be quite out ot my 
teach, I had no taith, I only felt utterly wretched, under the 
powei of habits anil dispositions which had wrought hideous 
evil At last, as I told you, I found a fneml to whom l opened 
all my feelings—to whom J confessed everything He was a man 
who had gone through veiy deep experience, and eould understand 
the diffeient wants of different minds He made it dear to me 
that the only pieparatiou for coming to ClniHt and partaking of 
His salvation, was that very sense of guilt and helplessness winch 
was weighing me down He said, You are w'eary and heavy- 
laden , well, it is you Glinst invites to come to Him anil find rest 
He ahkH you to cling to Him, to lean on Hun , He does not 
command you to w'alk alone without stumbling He does not 
tell you, as your fellowuien do, that you mu*t fiist merit Ills 
love, He neither condemns nor lepioathes you for the past, He 
only bids you eome to Him that you may have life lie bids you 
stietrh out yoiu hands, and take of the fulness of Ills love You 
have only to lest on Hun as a child rests on its mothers aims, 
and you w r ill be upborne by lln» di\me stieugtli That is wb.it 
is meant by faith Youi evil habits, you feel, aie too strong foi 
you , you are unable to wiestle with them , you know befoiehand 
you shall fall But when once we feel our helplessness m that 
way, and go to the Saviour, desmng to be treed fiom the powei 
as w T ell as the punishment of sin, we are no longer left to oui own 
strength As long as we live m rebellion against God, desiring 
to have oui own wrill, seeking happiness m the things of this 
woild, it is as if we shut ourselves up m a eiowded stifling loom, 
where we breathe only poisoned air , but we have only to walk 
out under the infinite heavens, and w T e breathe the pure free an 
that gives us health, and strength, and gladness It is just so 
with Gods spirit as soon as we submit ourselves to His will, as 
soon as we desue to be united to Him, and made pure and holy, 
it is as if the walls had fallen down that shut us out from God, 
and we aie fed with His spirit, which gives us new strength ’ 

‘ That is what I want,’ said Janet, ‘ I have left oft mmdmg 
about pleasure I think I could be contented in the midst of 
hardship, if I felt that God cared for me, and would give me 
sti ength to lead a pure life But tell me, (lid you soon find peace 
and sti ength 1 ’ 

‘Not perfect peace for a long while, but hope and tiust, which 
is strength No sense of paid on lor myself could do away with 
the pam I had in thinking w r hat i had helped to bung on unothei 
My friend used to uige upon me that my sm against God was 
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greater than my sm against liei , but - it may be from want of 
deeper spmtual feeling that has lemaincd to this hour the bill 
whieh causes me the bitterest pang I could nevei rescue Lucy, 
but by God's blessing I might rescue otliei weak and falling 
souls, and that was why I entered the Uhuich. I asked for 
nothing through the lest of my life but that I might be devoted 
to God's work, without swenmg m seal eh of pleasure either to 
the light hand 01 to the left It has been ofteu a haid stiuggle 
—but God has been with me — and perhaps it may not last mueli 
longer,’ 

Mr. Tryan paused For a moment he had foigotten Janet, 
and foi a moment she h«id hngotten liei own soirows When she 
reeuned to heiself, it was with a new feeling 

‘Ah, what a differenee between out lives’ you have been 
choosing pain, ar d woikmg, and denying yourself, and 1 have 
# been thinking only of myself I was only angiy and discontented 
because I had pain to beai You never had that wicked feeling 
that I have had so often, did you ? that God W'as eiuel to send 
me tuals and temptations worse than otheis have ’ 

‘Yes, I had, I had very blasphemous thoughts, and I know 
that spmt of lebellion muht have made the w first pmt. of your 
lot. You did not fed how impossible it is foi us to judge lightly 
of God’s dealings, and you opposed youiself to His will But what 
do w'e know? We cannot foretell the working of the smallest 
event in oui own lot, how can w’e piesiime to judge of tilings 
that aie so much too high foi us? Theieis nothing that becomes 
us but entne submission, perfect resignation As long as we set 
up oui own will and oui own wisdom against God’s, we make that 
w r all between us and His love which I have spoken of just now. 
But us soon as we lay ourselves entirely at His feet, we have 
enough light given us to guide oui own steps, as the foot- 
soldier who hears nothing of the louncils that deteirnine the 
course of the gieat battle lie is m, lieais plainly enough the word 
of command which he must himself obey I know', dear Mis 
Dempster, I know it is liaid—the hardest thing of all, perhaps— 
to flesh and blood But cariy that difficulty to the Savioui 
along with all your other sms and weaknesses, and ask Him to 
poui into you a spirit of submission He enters into your 
struggles, He has drunk the cup of our suffering to the dregs 
He knows the hard wrestling it costs us to say, “ Not rny will, but 
Thme l>e done ’’ ’ 

‘Bray with me,’ said Janet—‘pray now that ] may have 
baht and strength ’ 



CHAPTER XIX 

Rjm.HK leaving Janet., Mi Tiyau unveil ln*i strongly to send lur 
her inothei 

‘Do not ’w omid her,’ lie wort, ‘l.y shutting hei out any longci 
tiom your Roubles Jt is light that you should be with hei ’ 
‘Yes, I will send toi her,'said Janet ‘But I would lathei not 
go to my mother's yet, In cause my husband is snic to think I am 
theie, and he might eome and tet.h me I (ain't go hark to 
him at least, not yet Ought I to go back to him'/’ 

‘No, ceitaiuly not, at piesent Something should be done to 
secure you liom violeine Youj inothei, J think, should consult 
some (onfideuhal iiieud, some man of < hai.ieter and expel iciice, 
who might mediate between you and youi liusband ’ 

‘ Yew, I will wend tor my inothei directly But I will stay here, 
witli Mis Pettiter, till something lias been done I want no one 
to know wdieie I am, except you You will eoine again, will you 
not ? you will not leave me to myself 

‘You w'lll not be left to youiseli Cod is with you It I 
have been able to give you any < omfoit, it is because His pow r er 
and love have been piesent with uh But I am \eiy thankful 
that He has chosen to work thiough me I shall see you again 
to-moirow - not befoie evening, for it will be Sunday, you know, 
but after the evening lectaie I shall be at hbeity You will be 
in my piaycjs till then In the meantime, deal Mrs Dempster, 
open your heait as much as you can to your mothei and 
Mrs Pettifer Oast away fioni you the pride that makes us 
shrink fioni acknowledging our weakness to our friends Ask 
them to help you in guaidmg youiself fiom the least approach 
of the sm you most dread Depnve yourself as far as possible 
of the veiy means and opportunity of committing it Every 
effoit of that kind made m humility and dependence is a prayer 
Promise me you will do this ’ 

‘ Yes, I promise you I know I have always been too proud; 
I could never bear to speak to any one about myself I have been 
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proud towards my mother, even, it has alwayH made me angry 
when she has seemed to take notice of my faultH * 

‘ Ah, deal Mis. Dempster, you will never say again that life 
is blank, and that there is nothing to live foi, will you? See 
what work there is to be done in life, both m oui own souls and 
for otheis Suiely it matteis little whether we have more or less 
of this world's eomfoit in these slimt years, when God is training 
us for the eternal enjoyment of His love Keep that gieat end 
of lifo before you, and your troubles here will seem only the small 
hardships of a journey Now 1 must go ’ 

Mr Tiyan rose and held out his hand Janet took it and 
said, ‘ God has been vety good to me in sending you to me I 
will trust m Hun E will try to do everything you tell me ’ 
Blessed influence of one true loving human soul on another 1 
Not calculable by algebia, not deducible by logic, but mvstenous, 
effectual, mighty as the hidden piocess by which the tmy seed is 
quickened, and bursts foith into tall stem and bioad leaf, and 
glowing tassoUed flower Ideas aie often poor ghosts, our 
sun-filled eyes cannot discern them , they pass athwart us in 
thin vapour, and cannot make themselves felt But sometimes 
they are made flesh, they breathe upon us with warm breath, 
they touch us with soft responsive hands, they look at us with 
sad sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones , they are 
clothed in a living human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, 
and its love Then their presence is a power, then they shake 
us like a passion, and we are drawn after them with gentle 
compulsion, as flame is diuwu to flame 

Janet’s dark giand face, still fatigued, had liecomc quite calm, 
and looked up, as she sat, with a humble childlike expression at 
the thm blond face and slightly sunken gicy ejes which now 
shone with hectic brightness She might have been taken foi an 
image of passionate stiength beaten and worn with conflict, and 
he tor an image of the self-ienouncing faith which had soothed 
that conflict into rest As he looked at the sweet submissive 
face, he remembered its look of despairing anguish, and his 
limit was very full as he turned away from her * Let me only 
live to see this work confirmed, and then . . * 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mi. Tryan left, hut Janet was 
bent cm sending for her motliei, so Mis Pettifer, as the readiest 
plan, put on hei bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs Raynor. 
The mothei had been too long used to expect that every fresh 
week would lie moie painful than the last, for Mrs Pettifer's 
news to come upon her with the shock of a surprise. Quietly, 
without any show of distress, she made up a bundle of clothes, 
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and, telling her little maid that she should not return home that 
night, accompanied Mrs Pettifer ba<k m silence. 

When they entered the parlour, Janet, weaned out, had sunk 
to sleep m the huge chair, which stood with its back to the 
door The noise of the opening door disturbed her, and she was 
looking round wondenngly, when Mis Raynor came up to her 
chan, and said, ‘It’s your mother, Janet * 

‘Motliei, dear inothci i ’ Janet <ried, clasping her closely 
*1 have not. been a good tendei child to you, hut I will he— 
I will not gneve you any more ’ 

The calmness whuh bad withstood a new Borrow was overcome 
by a new joy, and the mother buist into tears. 



CHAPTER XX 

On Sunday morning tin* nun had umwiI, and Janet, looking out 
of the bedroom window, saw, above tilt housetops, a sliming mass 
of white cloud 1 oiling undci the iai-awsiy blue sky It was going 
to be a lovely Apul day The fresh sky, left < leai and calm after 
,the long vexation of ■wind and mm, imngled its mild influence 
with Janet’s new thoughts and piospeets She lelt a buoyant 
couiago that surpiised herself, alter the cold crushing weight ot 
despondency whn h had oppiebsed hei the day hefoie she could 
think eveH of her husband's lagt without the old oveipowering 
diead For a delicious hope the hope uf pimlieation and mwaid 
|ieaec—had enteied into Janet's soul, and made it bpimgtime 
there hr well as m the outei woild 

Wlnle her muthei w r as biushmg and coiling up her thick black 
hair—a iavounte task, because it seemed to renew the days of 
her daughters girlhood--Janet told liow r she came to send foi 
Mi. Tryan, how she had lememhcied then meeting at Sally 
Martin's m the autumn, and had felt an mesistilile desnc to 
see him, and tell him her sms and hei troubles 

‘I Ree God’s goodness naw r , mother, m oidermg it. so that w r e 
should meet m that way, to oveicome mj piepnhee against him, 
and make me feel that he was good, and then bunging it ba< k to 
my mmd m the depth of my tumble You know what foolish 
things 1 used to say about him, knowing nothing of him all the 
while And yet he was the man who was to give me comfort 
and help when eveiythiug else failed me It is wonderful how I 
feel able to speak to him as I never have done to any one hefoie , 
and how every word he says to me enters my heart and has a new 
meaning for me I think it must be because he has felt life more 
deeply than others, and has a deeper faith. I believe everything 
he says at once His w ords come to me like ram on the parched 
ground It has always Rcemed to me before as if I could see 
behind people’s woids, as one sees behind a screen, but m 
Mr. Tryan it is his very soul that speaks ’ 
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‘ Well, my deal child, t love and blew* him foi your bake, if 
he haw given you any conduit. I never Indieved the haim people 
waul of him, though I had no dot.ii e to go and hear lum, fin 1 am 
contented with old-fashioned ways I find mote good teaching 
than 1 can prai tise in leading my Bible at home, and heaung 
Mr Oirwc at church But youi wants aie diffeient, my deal, 
and we aie not all le<l bj the same load That was ceitainly 
good advue of Mi Tiynn’s you told me ot last night- that we 
should (oiisult some one that mnv inteifen foi von with youi 
husband , and I have been tuinmg it ovei m my mind while I’ve 
been lying awake m the night I think nobody will do **o well as 
Mi IJenianim Landoi, foi we must have a man f liat knows the 
law', and that Robeit is lathei afinid of And peihaps he eould 
bring about an agieement tin von to live apait Voui husband's 
bound to maintain >ou, you know and, it pm liked, we louhl 
move awn> fiom Milhv and live soinewheit else’ 

‘Oh, mothci, we must do nothing vet , 1 must think about it 
a little longei I have u diffeient feeling this morning from what 
I had yesteidav Something seems to tell me that I must go 
lwiek to Robeit Home time - after a little while I loved him once 
better than all the wmld, and 1 have novel had any clnldien to 
love Then* were things m me that w T eie w T iong, and I should 
like to make up tin them if I can ' 

‘ Well, 1113 deal, I won't peisuade you Think ot it a little 
longei But something must he done soon ’ 

‘flow f wish I had mv bonnet, and shawl, and black gown 
hen*!’ Maul Janet, aftei a few minutes' silence ‘I should like 
to go to Paddifoid Ohuiih and heal Mr Try an Then* would 
he no feai of mv meeting Robert, foi lie never goes out on a 
Sunday in01 mug ’ 

‘ I’m afiaid it would not do for me to go to the house and fetch 
youT clothes,’ said Mis Ilaynor 

* Oh 110, no 1 1 must stay quietly here while you two go to 
chuieh I will be Mis Pettifer’s maul, and get the dinner ready 
foi her by the time she conies back Deni good woman f She 
was feo tender to me when she took me m, 111 the night, mother, 
and all the next day, when I couldn’t speak a w’oid to her to 
thank her.' 


2c 



CHAPTER XX 

The servants at Pemp'dei V felt some suipuso when the morning, 
noon, and evening ol Satui day had passed, and still then mistress 
did not ieuppeai 

‘ It’s veiy odd, s.nd Kitty, the housemaid, as slic trimmed her 
# next week’s cap, w inle Betty, the middle-aged cook, looked on with 
folded arms ‘I)o you think as Mrs llayuoi was ill, and sent 
foi the missis afoie we w r as up?' 

‘Oh,’ said Betty, ‘it it hud been that, she'd hn’ been hack’ards 
an’ foi’ards three 01 four tunes atoie now, leastways, she’d ha' 
sent little Ann to let us know ’ 

‘ There s summat up moie 1101 usal between liei an’ the mastei, 
that you may depend on,' said Kitty ‘ I know those clothes as was 
lying; i’ the drawingroom yesteiday, when the company war. come, 
meant summat I shouldn’t wondei if that waa what tluy’ve 
hail a fresh row about She’s p'raps gone away, an’s made up 
her mmd not to come hack again ’ 

‘An’ 1’ the nght on’t, too,’ saul Betty ‘I’d ha’ ovenun him 
long afoie now, if it had been me 1 wouldn't stein’ bein’ mauled 
as she is by no husband, not if he w r as the biggest lord 1’ the 
land It's poor work bein’ a wile at that price I’d sooner lie 
a rook wi’out perkises, an’ hev ioa*-t, an’ boil, an’ fry, an’ bake, 
all to mmd at once Blie may well do as she does I know I’m 
glad enough of a drop o’ summat myself wdien I in plagued I 
feel veiy low, like, to-mght, 1 think I shall put my beer 1’ the 
saucepan an’ waim it.’ 

* What a one you aie for waimm’ your beer, Betty 1 I couldn't 
abide it—nasty bitter stuff 1 ’ 

‘ It’s fine talkin’, if you was a eook you’d know what belongs 
to bein’ a cook. It’s none so nice to her a smkin’ at your 
stomach, I can tell you You wouldn't think so much o’ fine 
nbbrap i’ yom cap then ’ 

* Well, well, Betty, don’t lie grumpy. Liza Thomson, as is at 
}’hippy’s, said to me last Sunday, “I wonder you’ll stay at 
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Dempster’ h, ’ hhe says, “such ^oiiih on ah theie is ” But J sajs, 
“Theie’s things to put up wi’m ivcty place, an’ you maj ihangi, 
an’ change, an’ not bettci youiself when .ill’s said an’ clone ’ Lors ’ 
why Iaza told me herself as Mis Phipps w.is us skinny as skinny 
]’ the kitihen, for all they keep so nnuh company , and as foi 
follyeis, she s as < 1 oss as a turkej-cook if she finds ’em out 
Theie’s nothin 1 o’ that sort 1’ the missis How pietty she iome 
an’ spoke to Job last Ruinhiy ' Theie lsut a good-nut ui’dei 
woman i’ the world, that’s m> belief—an lunsome too I alys 
think theie’s nobody looks half so well as tin* missis when slies 
pot liei ’an done nno Lois* I wish T’d grit long ’an like her— 
my ’all’s a-romin’ otl dieadful ’ 

‘There’ll be fine work to-moirowyl expect,’ said Betty, ‘when 
the master comes home, an’ Dawes a-swearin’ as he’ll imei do 
a stroke o’ work foi him again It 11 be good fun if lie sets tin* 
justice on him foi euttin’ him wi’ the whip , tin* master’ll p’xaps 
get his comb cut for once iu his life 1 

‘Why, he was in a temper like a fiend this morning,’ said 
Kitty ‘I daiesay it was along o’ what had happened wY the 
missis We shall liev a pietty house wi 1 lmn it she rloesn’t come 
liack—he’ll want to be leatherin' ms I shouldn't wonder He 
must hev somethin’ t’ ill-use when lie’s m a passion ’ 

‘I’d te.k cnie he didn’t leathei me- no, nut it he was my 
husbau’ ten times o’ei , I’d poui hot diippm' on him soouei But 
the missis husnt a spernt like me Hell mek hei come back, 
you’ll see , he’ll come round hei somehow There s no likelihood 
of her coming back to-night, though . so I should think we might 
fasten the doors and go to bed when we like* ’ 

On Sunday morning, how'evei, Kitty’s mind became distuibed 
by moie definite and alarming conjectuies about her mistiess 
While Betty, encouiaged by the piospect of unwonted Jeisuie, 
was sitting down to continue a letter which lmd long lam 
unfinished between the leaves of her Bible, Kitty came running 
into the kitchen, and said - 

* Lor 1 Betty, I’m all of a tremble , you might knock me down 
wi’ a feathei, I’ve just looked into the missis’s wuudrolie, an 1 
theie’s both her bonnets She must ha’ gone wi’out her bonnet 
An’ then I remember as her night-clothes wasn’t on the bed 
yesterday iuoimn’, I thought she'd put ’em away to be washed , 
but she bedn’t, for I’ve been lookin’ It’s my belief he’s murdered 
her, and shut hei up i* that closet as he keeps locked al’ys He’s 
capible on’t ’ 

‘ Lors-ha’-massy f why, you’d better run to Mrs Kayuoi’s an* 
see if she’s theie, arter all. It was p’raps all a lie ’ 
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Mrs Rnyncn had returned home to give dnections to Iiei little 
maiden, when Kitty, with the elaborate manifestation of alarm 
wliieli seivunts delight in, lushed in without knocking, and, 
holding liei hands on hei heait as if the consequences to that 
01 gun were likely to he \eiy senous, said— 

‘If you pleunc ’in, is the missis lien "’ 

‘No, Kitty , why sue you eome to ask V 
‘Because 'in, she's mvei lieen at home since yesteulay moinin’, 
since afore we was up, an’ we thought somethm’ must Ini’ 
happened to lea ' 

‘No, don't lie fughtened, Kitty Youi nustresb is quite safe , 
I know' where she is 7 s join maslei aL home V 

‘ No 'in , he wont out yestciday moinin,’ an’ said he shouldn’t 
be hack sifoie to-night ’ 

‘Well, Kitty, then’s nothing tin* mattei with youi mistress 
You needn’t say anytluug to any one almut liei being siwsiy from 
home 1 shall call picsently sind fetch hei gown and bonnet 
She wants them to put on ’ 

Kitty, pereeiviug theie was si mysteiy she was not to lnqiiuc 
into, leturned to Orehanl Street, i pally glad to know that her 
mistiess was safe, but disappointed, nevertheless, sit being told 
tliufc she was not to lie fughtened She was soon followed by 
Mrs Raynoi in quest ot the gown and bonnet The gdbd 
mother, on learning that l)empstei was not at home, had at 
once thought that she could giatify Janet’s wish to go to 
Paddiford Chuich 

‘See, my dear,’ she said, as she entered Mis Pettifei’s 
path mi , ‘I’ve brought you jour black clothes Rubeit’s not 
at home, and is not coming till this evening 1 couldn’t find 
youi best blac*k gown, liut this will do. T wouldn’t hung 
anything else, you know , but then* can’t be any objection to 
my fetching clothes to covei you You can go to Paddifurd 
(fiun eh now, if you like , and I wull go with you ’ 

‘ That s a deal mother 1 Then we’ll all three go together 
Uoine aud help me to get ready. Uood little Mis Orewe 1 It 
will vex liei sadly that I should go to heai Mr. Tiyan But I 
must kiss hei, and make it up wntli her ’ 

Many eyes were turned on Janet with a look of surprise as 
she walked up the aisle erf Paddiford Church. She felt a little 
tremor at the notice she knew she was exciting, but it was a 
strong satisfaction to her that she had been able at once to take 
a step that would let her neighbours kuow her change of feeling 
towards Mr Try.ui she had lett herself now’' no loom for proud 
reluctance or weak hesitation The walk through the sweet 
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spring «iii had stimulated all hei fiesh hopes, all hei yearning 
desires aftei punty, st length, and peace She thought she should 
fin<l a new meaning m the prayeis this inoiniug , hei tull heart, 
like an o\ciilowmg nvei, wanted those leudy-mnde ehanneib to 
pour itselt into , and then she* should lieai TVli Trjan again, and 
his words would fall on her like pienous balm, as they had done 
last night Tlieic was a liquid brightness in hei eves as they 
rested on the meie walls, the pews, the wvaveis and eolbeis m 
then Sunday clothes The commonest things seemed to touch 
the spimg of love within hei, just as, when we aie suddenly 
released liom an .mite ahsoibmg boddy pain, oiu healt and 
senses leap out in new fieedom wt think even the noise of 
streets liainiomous, and aie ieady to hug the tiadesman who is 
wiappmg up om (hange A dooi had been opened m Janet’s 
eold daik pnson of selt-despair, ami the golden light ot morning 
was pounng in its slanting beams thiough the blessed opening 
Thete was sunlight m the vvoild , then* was a divine love earing 
for hei , it had given hei an earnest ot good things , it had been 
preparing comtoit foi hei in the veiy moment when she had 
thought herself most forsaken 

Mr Tiyan might well lejone when his eye losted on hei as 
he entered Ins desk . hut he iepaced with tienihhng He could 
not look at tin* sweet hopeful face without lemembering its 
yestei day's look ot agony , and tlieie was the possibility that 
that look might letutn 

Janet’s appealanre at church was gieeted not only by wondeung 
eyes, but by kind heaits, and attei the set vice seveial of 
Mr Tiyan’s heaters, with whom she had been on cold teims of 
late, continu'd to come up to hei and take* hei by the hand 

‘Mothei,’ said Miss Linnet, ‘do let us go and speak to 
Mrs Dempstei. I’m sun* tlicie’s a gieat change in hei mind 
towards Mi Tryan I noticed how eageily Hhe listened to the* 
sermon, and she’s come with Mrs Pettitei, you see We ought 
to go and give hei a welcome among us ’ 

‘ Why, my dear, we've never spoke fnendly these five year 
You know she’s been as haughty as anything since I quanelled 
with her husband Howevei, let bygones he bygones. I’ve no 
grudge again’ the pool thing, moie paitieuhir as she* must ha’ 
flew m her husband’s face to come an’ hear Mr Tiyan Yes, let 
us go an’ speak to her 5 

The fnendly woids and looks touched Janet a little too keenly, 
and Mrs Pettifer wisely limned her home by the least frequented 
road When they reached homo, a violent fit of weeping, 
followed by continuous lassitude, showed that the emotions of 
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the mm lung had oveibti allied her nerves She was buffering, 
too, fiom the ahseme of the long accustomed stimulus winch she 
hud piomised Mr Tiyan not to tom li again The poor thing 
was (imfi<*ious of this, .uni (headed hei own weakness, as the 
victim of intermittent insanity (brads the oncoming of the old 
illusion 

‘ Mothei,’ she wlnspeied, when Mrs Raynor urged her to lio 
down and rest nil the afternoon, that she might he the Letter 
prepaied to see Mr Tryau m the evening—‘mothei, don’t let nw 
have anything if I ask foi it 

In the mothers mind tlieie was the same anxiety, and m her 
it was mingled with (mothei feai—the fear lest Janet, m liei 
piesent excited state of mind, should take some piemature step 
in i elation to hci husband, whuh miglit lead haek to all the 
foimei tiouhles The hint she had thrown out in the morning 
of lier wish to letuin to him aft hi a time showed a new eagerness 
for difficult duties, that only made the long-saddened, soliei mothei 
t rein file 

But as evening appioaelied, Janet’s morning heioismall forsook 
liei hei imagination, influenced by physical depression as well as 
by mental habits, wan haunted by the vision of her hushand’s 
letnrn home, and she began to shuddei with the yestetday’s dread 
She heard him calling hei, she s.»w T linn going to hei mothei's to 
look for hei, she felt sure he would find her out, and buist in 
upon het. 

‘ Pray, pray, don’t leave me, don t go to (11111011,’ she said to 
Mrs Pcltiter ‘You and mother both stay with me till 
Mi Tryan comes ' 

At twenty minutes past six the church bells were imguig for 
the evening servne, and soon the congiegation was streaming 
along Orchard Street in the mellow sunset * The street open(*d 
toward the west The led half-sunken sun shed a solemn 
Rplendour on the everyday houses, and eumsoned the windows 
of Dempstei’s projecting upper storey 

Suddenly a loud muiniur anise and spread along the stream 
of church-goers, and one group after another paused and looked 
bark waul At the fai end of the street, men, accompamed by a 
miscellaneous gnmp of onlookers, were slowly carrying something 
—a lxxly stietched on a door Slowly they passed along the 
middle of the street, lined all the way with awe-struck faces, 
till they turned aside and paused m the red sunlight before 
Dempster’s door 

It was I icmpster’s body. No one knew whether he was alive 
oi dead 



CHAPTER XXTI 

It was prolubly a hard saying to the Pharisees, that ‘there is 
more joy m lnaven uvei one hiiihoi that lepentetli than o\ei 
ninety anti nine just persons that need no lepentauce’ And 
eeitam ingenious philosopheis ot our own day must siuely t.ike 
ofteine at a joy so entirely out of cot respondent* with ai lthmetieal 
proportion But a he.itt that has been taught by its own soie 
struggles to bleed foi the woes ot another- that lias ‘learned 
pity through suilenng ’ is likely to find veiy impeifeit satisfae 
tion m the ‘balame of happiness,’ ‘doctime of (ompensatioiiH,’ 
and other shoit and easy methods of obtaining thoiougli com¬ 
placency in the presence of pam , and foi sui h a heart that 
saying will not he altogether daik The emotions, I have 
obsei ved, aie but slightly influenced by arithmetical considerations 
the, mother, when her sweet lisping little ones have all been 
taken fiom hei one after another, and she is hanging ovei her 
last dead babe, finds small consolation m the fact that the tiny 
dimpled corpse ih but one of a nciessaiy aveingc, and that a 
thousand other lubes bi ought into the woild at the same time 
are doing well, and aie likely to live and if you stood beside 
that mother- if you knew liei pang and slimed it—it is piobuble 
you would be equally unable to see a ground of complacency in 
statistics 

Doubtless a complacency resting on that basis is highly lational, 
but emotion, I fear, is obstinately irrational it insists on earing 
for individuals , it absolutely retuses to adopt the quantitative 
view of human anguish, and to admit that thirteen happy lives 
are a set-off against twelve miseiable lives, which leaves a clear 
balance on the side of satisfaction This is the inherent 
imbecility of feeling, and one must he a great philosopher to 
have got quite clear of all that, and to have emerged into the 
seiene an of pme. mtelleet, m which it ih evident that individuals 
really exist foi no other purpose than that abstractions may be 
drawn from them—abstractions that may rise from heaps of 
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mined lives like the sweet savour of a sacrifice in the nostrils of 
philosopher, and of u plulosophn Deity And so it comes to 
pass that foi the man who knows sympathy because lie has known 
soi row, that old, old saving about the joy of angels over the 
icpentant sinner outweighing their joy ov*u the ninety-nine just, 
has a meaning which does not jar with the language of lus 
own heart It only tells luui, that foi angels too them is a 
tianseendent value m human pain, which lefuses to he settled 
by equations , that the eves of angels too aie turned away from 
the seiene happiness of the righteous to bend with yearning pity 
on the poor eiiing soul wundcung in the desert where no watei 
is, that for angels too the misery of one casts so tremendous 
a shadow ah to eclipse the blihh of nmety-nine. 

Mi. Tryan had gone through tie* initiation of suffering • it is 
no wondei, then, tlut Janet's lestoratiou was the woik that lay 
’ nearest his heait and that, weary as he was m body when he 
enteied the vestry after the evening service, he was impatient to 
fulfil the promise of seeing hei His experience enabled linn to 
divine—what was the tact - that the hopefulness of the morning 
would be followed by a letuiu of dtpiehsion and discouragement, 
and his sense of the inwaid and out.waid difficulties m the way of 
her restoration was so keen, that he roiild only find relief from 
the foreboding it, excited by lifting up Ins heart in prayer There 
am unseen elements which often fmstmte our wisest calculations 
which laise up the snffeier from the edge of the giave, 
contradicting the piopliecies of the cleat-sighted physician, and 
fulfilling the blind clinging hopes of affection. such unseen 
elements Mi Tiyan called the Divine Will, and filled up the 
maigin of ignorance which surrounds all our knowledge with 
tin* feelings of trust and resignation Pei haps the profoundest 
philosophy could hardly fill it up better. 

His mind was occupied m this way as he was absently taking off 
his gown, w'hen Mr Laudor startled him by entering the vestry 
and asking abiuptly - 

‘Have you heard the news about Dempster ? ’ 

* No,’ said Mr Tryan, anxiously , ‘what is it 
‘ Tic has been thrown out of t his gig m the Bridge Way, and 
lie was taken up foi dead They w'ere carrying him home as we 
were coming to church, and I stayed behind to see what 1 could 
do. I went m to speak to Mrs Dempster, and pieparc her a little, 
hut she was not at home 1 fempster is not dead, however , he 

was stunned wuth the fall Pilgnm came in a few minutes, and 

b° says the light leg is broken m two places. It’s likely to be 
a terrible case, with his state of body# It seems he was more 
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drunk than usual, and tliej say lie came along the Bndro Wav 
flogging his horse like a madman, till at last it gave a sudden 
wheel, and he was pitched out The servants said they didn’t 
know where Mis Dempster was she had been away fiom home 
since yesterday morning , hut Mis Ravnm knew ’ 

‘I know wheie she is/ said Mr Tiyuu. ‘hut I flunk it will 
be better foi hei not to be told of this just yet 

‘Ah, that was what Pilgmn said, and so I didn’t go round to 
Mrs Raynor’s He said it would be all the better if Mis 
Dcmpstei could be kept out ot the house foi the present Do 
you know if anything new has happened between Dempstei and 
his wife lately f I was surprised to hear of her being at Paddifoid 
Church this morning ’ 

‘ Yes, something has happened , but I behe\ e she is anxious 
that the particulars ot his hehuvioui towaids her should not be 
known She is at Mm JYttifei’s- theie is no reason toi ioti- 
eealmg that, since what has hap]>ened to her husband , and 
yesteiduy, when she was m vei> deep trouble, she sent loi me 
I w T as very thankful she did so I believe a gieat change ot 
feeling has begun m her Rut she is at piesciit m that tvcitahlo 
state of miml she has l>eoii shaken by so many ]>ainiiil emotions 
during the last two days, that I think it would he hettei, tor 
this evening at least, to guaid her fiom u new shock, if possible 
But I am going iiow f to call upon hei, and I sh.ill see bow she is ’ 
‘Mr Trvan/ sanl Mi Jeiomc, who had entered dining the 
dialogue, and had been standing by, listening with a distressed 
face, ‘ I shall take it as a favoui it you'll let me know it ivei 
theres anything I cau do foi Mis Dempster Eh, deal, wlut 
a wot Id this is 1 I think 1 see ’em fifteen year ago- as happy a 
young(ouple as ivei was , and now, what it’s nil come to 1 I 
was m a hurry, like, to punish Dempster for pesseeutm’, hut theie 
was a Htioiigci hand at woik nor mine ’ 

‘ Yes, Mi Jerome, but don't let us rejon e m punishment, 
even when the hand of God alone inflicts? it The best of us 
are but poor wretches just saved from shipwreck can we feel 
anything but awe and pity when we see a fellow -passenger 
swallowed by the waves ? * 

‘Right, light, Mi Tiyan I’m over hot and hasty, that I 
am But I bog on you to tell Mrs. Dempster - I mean, m 
course, when you’ve an opportunity—tell hei she’s a friend at 
the White House as she may send for any hour o’ the day ’ 

‘Yes, I shall have an opportunity, I daresay, ami I will 
remember yoin wish I think,' continued Mr Tryan, turning to 
Mr. Laudor ‘I had bettei see Mi Pilgrim on my way, and 
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learn what is exactly the state of things by this tune What 
do you think 1 ’ 

By all means if Mrs Dumpster is to know, theie’s no one 
ran bieak the news to hei so well as you I’ll walk with you 
to Dempster's door I daiesay Pilgrim is there still Come, 
Mr Jeiome, you've got to go ou» way too, to fetch ycui hoi sc ’ 

Mi Pilginn was m the passage giving some directions to liih 
assistant, when, to Ins suipuse, he haw Mi Tiyan enter They 
shook hands, foi Mr Pilginn, never having joined the party of 
the Anti-Try unites, had no giound tor resisting the growing 
conviction, that the Evangelical curate was really a good fellow, 
though he wai a tool for not taking bettei eaie ot himself 

‘ Why, I didn’t expect to see you m your old enemy’s quarteis, 1 
he said to Mr Tryan ‘ However, it will be a good while befoic 
p 101 Dempstei shows .any fight again ’ 

• ‘I came on Mrs Dempster's account,’ said Mr Trvan ‘She 
is staying at Mrs Pettifer's, she has had a gieat shock fiom 
some severe domestic trouble lately, and I think it will be wise to 
defer telling hei of this di cartful event foi a short time ’ 

‘Why, what has been up, eli ?' said Mr Pilgrim, whose 
curiosity waH at once awakened ‘ She used to he no friend of 
yours Has tlieie been some split between them? It’s a new 
thing foi her to turn round on lum ’ 

4 Oh, merely an exaggeration of scenes that must often have 
happened before But the question now is, whether you think 
there is any immediate danger of her husband's death , foi in that 
case, I think, from what I have observed of her feelings, she 
would be pained aftei wards to have been kept in ignorance' 

4 Well, there’s no telling in these cases, you know I don’t 
apprehend speedy death, and it is not absolutely impossible that 
we may bring him lound again At present lie’s in a state of 
apoplectic stupor , but if that subsides, delmuni is almost sure to 
supervene, and we shall have some painful scenes It's one of 
those complicated cases m which the delmuni is likely to be 
of the woist kind—meningitis and delirium tremens together— 
and we may have a good deal of trouble with him If Mrs 
Dempster were told, I should say it would lie desirable to 
peisuade her to lemam out of the house at present She could 
do no good, you know I’ve got nurses ’ 

‘Thank you,' said Mr Tiyan ‘That is what I wanted to 
know. Good-bye ’ 

When Mrs Pettifer opened the door for Mr Tryan, he told 
hei in a few woids wlut had happened, and begged her to take 
an opportunity of lettmg Mrs Raynor know, that they might, if 
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possible, concur m preventing a pienmturc or sudden disclosure 
of the event to Janet 

‘Pool thingi’ said Mis Pettifer ‘She’s not fit to hear any 
bad news, she’s very low this evening—worn out with teelmg, 
and she's not had anything to keep hei up, as she’s been used to 
She seems frightened at the thought of being tempted to take it ’ 

‘Tlmnk Clod foi it, that fear is hei greatest, seeuuty ’ 

^ When Mr Tiyan enteied the pailour this time, Janet was 
again awaiting him eageily, and her pah' sad taco was lighted up 
with a smile as she rose to meet him But the next moment she 
said, with a look of anxiety 

‘How very ill and tiled you look t You have been woiking 
so hard all (Lay, and yet you are come to talk to me <> 1 », you aie 
wearing join self out I must go and ask Mis Pettitei to come 
and make you have Rome supper But this is mj mothei , you 
have not seen hei betoie, T think ' 

While Mi Tryan was speaking to Mrs Raynor, .Janet burned 
out, and he, seeing that this good-natuied thoughtfulness on 
his behalf would help to couirteiact hei depiession, was not 
inclined to oppose her wish, but accepted the supper Mis Pettifer 
ottered him, quietly talking the, while about a ilothmg club he 
was going to establish m Padditoid, uud the want oi pi undent 
lialnts amoug the pool 

Piesently, however, Mis Rajrinr said she must go home foi 
an houi, to see how' her little maiden was going oil, and Mis 
Pettafei left the loom with hoi to take the opportunity of telling 
hei what had happened to Dempster When Janet was left alone 
with Mi Tiyan, she said— 

‘I feel so uneeitam what to do alxmt my husband 1 'am so 
weak -my feelings change so fiom hour to houi. This morning, 
when I felt so hopeful and happy, I thought I should like to go 
back to him, and tiy to make up foi w r hat has been wrong m me 
I thought, now (iod would help me, and I should have you to 
teach and advise me, and I could bear the troubles that would 
come But since then—all thiH afternoon aud evening—I have 
had the same feelings I used to ha\e, the same diead of his anger 
and cruelty, and it seems to me as it I should never be able to 
bear it without felling into the Same sms, and doing just what I 
did before Yet, if it were settled that I should live apart from 
him, I know it would always be a load on my mind that I had 
shut myself out from going back to him ft seems a dreadful 
thing in life, wheu any one has been so near to one as a husband 
for fifteen years, to part and lie nothing to each othei any more 
Surely that is a very strong tie, and I feel as if my duty can never 
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lie quite away fium it It is very difficult to know what to do: 
what ought I to do ? ’ 

‘I think it will Ik* will not to take any decisive atop yet 
Wait until youi imnd is calmei You might remain with youi 
mothci tor a little* while I think you lnvc no leal gioontl foi 
fearing any annoyance tiom youi liusliaiul at piesent, he has put 
himself too much m the wrong, lie will very likely leave you 
unmolested foi some time Dismiss this difficult question from 
youi mind .just now, if \ou tan Eveiy new day may hung you 
new grounds lot (lei ision, and w hat is most needful toi your health 
of mind is leposo from that haunting anxiety about the future 
ivhich has been pi eying on you (hist yourself on Hod, and trust 
that He will dnect you , He will make youi duty cleai to you, if 
you wait submissnely on Hun 1 

‘Yes I will wait a little, as >011 tell me l will go to my 
another’s to-moriow, and piay to be guided rightly You will 
pray foi me, too ’ 



GLIAFTEU XXIII 

Tun next morning Janet was so miuh <.ilmei, ami at hieakfast 
spoke so detuitdly ol going to hei mothu’s, thal Mis Petlitei ami 
Mis Jtaynoi agioed it Mould lu* wise to let hei km»vv by devices 
what had beta lien hei husband, since as soot, as slie Meat out 
tlierc* would he danger ot hei meeting some one who would he.tiay 
the tatt l>ut Mrs llavnoi thought it would he well tiist to call 
at Dempstei’s, ami ascertain how he was so she said to 
Janet - 

‘My deal, I’ll go home flirt ami sin* to things, nml get youi 
loom leady You needn t. come yet, you know I shall he hack 
again m an houi 01 so, and wn* tan go togethei 

‘ Oil no,’ said Mis IVttitei ‘Stay with me till evening I 
shall he lost without you You needn t go till ([into evening ’ 
Janet had dippid into the Life ul I/mn/ Mmit/n, whuh Mis 
Pettilt*i had from the Padthtuid Lending Lilu.ny, and hei mttrest 
was so anested by that pathctn missionaiy stoiy, that she leadily 
aetjuiestcd m both piopositions, and Mis Knvnoi set out 

Sin* had been goiie moie than an hour, ami it was in ally twelve 
o’eloek, when Janet put down hei book, and attei sitting 
meditatively ftn some minutes with her eyes inieoiiseiously fix**d 
on the opposite wall, she lose, went to hei bedioom, and, hartilv 
putting on liei bonnet ami shawl, (amt* down to Mis IVttitei, 
who was busy in the kitehen 

‘Mrs l’ettifei,’slio said, ‘tell mother, when she * tunes bnek, 
I'm gone to see what has become ot those pool Lakms in Putt hei 
Lane I know they'ie half staivmg, and I’ve uegleetcd them so, 
lately And then, I think 111 go on to Mrs Crewe I want to 
see the deal little woman, and tell hei myself about my going to “ 
hear Mr Tiyan She won’t leel it half so much if I tell her 
myself ’ 

‘Won’t you wait till your mother comes, or put it off till 
to-morrow ? ’ said Mrs Pettifer, alarmed ‘ You'll hardly be back 
m time for dinner, it you get talking to Mrs. Crewe And you’ll 
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have to pass by your husband's, you know , nwl >esteiday you 
wen* ho afraid ot seeing lum * 

‘Oh, Robert will be nhut up at the ofliee now, if he’s not gone 
out of the. town I must go—1 feel I must be doing something 
for some one not In 1 a men 1 useless log any longer I’ve been 
reading about that, wondeiful Heuiy Martyn , he’s just like Mi. 
Trjan - wearing himself out ior other people, and I sit thinking 
of nothing but my coif I must go Good-bye, I shall be back 
soon ’ 

She ran off before Mis Pettifer eould uctei another woid of 
dissuasion, leaving tlie good woman in eonsideiable anxiety lent 
this new impulse of Janet’s should frustiate all pieeautions to 
save her fiom a sudden shock 

Janet, having paid her visit m Butcher Lane, turned again into 
Oichard Mtieet on her wav to Mis Ciewe’s, and was thiukiug, 
rather sadly, that her mother's economical housekeeping would 
‘leave no abundant surplus to he sent to the lmngiy La kins, when 
she saw Mr Pilgrim in udvaiit e of her on the otliei side of the 
street He was walking at a rapid pace, and when he leached 
Dempstei’s door he turned and entered without knocking 

Janet was staitled Mr Pilgiim would ne\ei entei in that 
way unless there weie Rome one \ery ill in the house It was her 
husband , she felt eoitam of it at once Something had happened 
to him Without a moment’s pause, she lan aeioss the stieet, 
opened the (loot, and entered There was 110 one m the passage 
The dining-room dooi was wide open—no one was there Mr. 
Pilgiim, then, was already upstairs She lushed up at once 
to Dempster’s loom—her own room The dooi was open, and she 
paused m pale liorroi at the sight befoie her, which seemed to 
stand out only with the more appalling distinctness because the 
noonday light was darkened to twilight m the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using their utmost force to hold 
Dempstci m lied, while the medical assistant was applying a 
sponge to his head, and Mr Pilgrim was busy adjusting boiuc 
apparatus m the background Dempster’s face was puiplu and 
swollen, his eyes dilated, and fixed with a look of dire tenor on 
something he seemed to see approaching him from the iron closet. 
He trembled violently, and struggled as if to jump out of bed 

‘Let me go, let me go,’ he said in a loud, hoarse whisper, 
* she’s coming she's cold she’s dead slie’ll strangle 
me with hei black hair Ah 1 ’ he shneked aloud, ‘her hair is 
all seipents . . . they’re black serpents they hiss . 
they hiss , . let me go let me go she wants to drag 
me with her cold arms her arms aie serpents . . they 
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are gicat white serpents they’ll twine round me she 
wants to drug me into the eold wutei her bosom is eoJd 
- it is black it is nil serpent ' 

* No, Itobcit,’ Janet cued, in tones ot jearning pity, lushing to 
the side of the bed, und stictclimg out her dims tow aids him, 
‘no, heie is Janet. Hhe is not dead—she foigives you ’ 

Dempstei’s maddened senses seemed to receive some new 
impulsion fiom liei appealance The tenoi gave way to lage 
‘Ha 1 you sneaking hypociite’’ he hurst out m u giahng 
voice, ‘you tin eaten me you mean to have joui revenge on 
me, do you* I)o youi vvoist* I’ve got the law on my side 
l know the law I’ll limit you down like a hare prove, 
it. piove that. L was lampeied with piove that L took 
the money piove it ym can prove nothing you 
damned psalm-smgmg maggoN ' I’ll make a file midei you, anti 
smoke off the whole pat k oi you 111 sweep you up 
I’ll guild you to powder small powdei (heie Ins voice 

dropt to a low tone of sliuddcimg disgust) powdei on the 
bed clothes lunmng about black lice they arc 
coming m swainiH Janet' tome and take them away 
euisc you * why don’t you come ? Janet' ’ 

l’oor Janet was kneeling by the bed with hei face buried m 
her hands She almost wished hei vvoist moment hack again 
lather than this It seemed as if her husband w r as already 
impiisoucd in misery, and she could not icaeli him—his car deaf 
foi ever to the sounds of love and foi given ess His sms had 
made a hard ciust round his soul, her pitying voice could not 
pierce it 

‘Not there, isn’t she’/’ he went on in a defiant tone ‘ Why 
do you ask me wheic sho is? I’ll have every drop of yellow 
blood out of youi veins if you come *piestioiling me. Youi blood 
is yellow in youi purse 1 mining out of your purse 
What 1 you’ie changing it into toads, are you ? They’re 
crawling they re flying they’ie flying about my head 
. the toads aie flying about Ostler 1 ostler* bring out my 
gig bung it out, you lazy beast ha * you'll follow me, 
will you? . you’ll fly about my head you’ve got fiery 
tongues Ostler * curse you * why don’t you come ? Janet 1 
come and take the toads away Janet 1 * 

This last time he uttered hei name with such a shriek of 
terror, that Janet involuntarily started up fiom her knees, and 
stood as if petrified by the horrible vibration Dempster stared 
wildly m silence for some moments, then he spoke again m a 
hoarse whisper— 
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‘Dead. . is she dvad ,f She did it, thou She buried heiwdf 
in the iron cheat she left hoi clothes out, though she 
isn’t dead why do you pretend she’s dead ? she's 

coming she’s coming out of the iron closet there arc 
the black setpents stop her let me go stop hei 
she wants to ding me away into the cold black water . . 
hei bosom is black it is all serpen to they are getting 

longer the great white serpents are getting longer ’ 

lime Mr Pilgrim came fonvaul with the apparatus to bind 
linn, but Dempstei’s stniggles became mine and mine violent 
‘Ostler’ ostler’’ he shouted, ‘bung out the gig give me 
the whip’’ - and bursting loose tiom the stiong hands that held 
lmn, he began to flog the bed«lotlics tuuously w'lth his right 
a i m 

‘Get along, you lame biute >--se -s< sc’ that’s it’ theie 
you go ’ They think thev ve outwitted me, do they ? The 
sneaking idiots’ I’ll be up with them by and by I'll make 
them suy the Lords Prayer backwards I’ll pepper them 
so that the devil shall eat them law se—se se —we shall 

sec who’ll be the winner yet get along, you damned limping 
beast Ill lay youi back open I’ll 

He raised limiselt with a stronger effort than evei to flog the 
bed-clothes, and tell hack iu convulsions Janet gave a scream, 
and sank on her knees again Sht* thought he was dead 

As soon as Mr Pilginn was able to give hei a rnon ant's 
attention, lie came to hei, and, taking hei by the aim, attempted 
to draw hei gently' out ot the room 

‘Now r , mv dear Mis Dempstci, let me persuade you not to 
icmain in the loom at present We shall soon relieve these 
symptoms, I hope it is nothing but the delmurn that oidmaiily 
attends such cases ’ 

*Oh, what is the matter ? vvliat biought it on?’ 

‘Tie fell out of ihe gig, the right leg is bioken It, is a 
terrible accident, and I don’t disguise that there is considerable 
danger attending it, owing to the state ot the braiu Hut Mr 
Dempster has a stiong constitution, you know, m a few days 
these symptoms may be allayed, and he may do w'cll. Let me 
beg of you to keep out of the loom at present you can do no 
good until Air Dempster is better, and able to know you But 
you ought not to lie alone, let me advise you to have Mrs 
Bay 1101 with you.’ 

‘Yes, I will send tor mothei But you must not object to 
rev being m the loom I shall be veiy quiet now, only just at 
first the shock was so great, I knew nothing about it. 1 can 
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help the nurses a great deal, T ran put the cold thmgH to his 
head He may l>e sensible for a moment and know me. Pray 
do not say any moie against it my lieai t is set on being 
with him' 

Mr Pilgiim gave way, and Janet, having Rent fin hei mother 
and put off her bonnet and shawl, leturned to take hei place by 
the side ot her husband's bed 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Day after day, with only abort, mteivals of rent, Janet kept her 
place m that bail ohanibei No wondei the sick room and the 
lazaretto have so often boon a lefuge from the towing** of 
intellectual doub f — «i place of icpose for the worn and wounded 
spint Hoie ib a duty about which all creeds and all philosophies 
are at one here, at least, the conscience will uot be dogged by 
doubt, the benign impulse will not be checked by adverse theory 
here you may begin to act without settling one pielmnnary question 
To moisten the sutterei s p ji c hedli ps thi ough the long night-watches, 
to bear up the diooping head, to lift the helpless limbs, to divine 
the want that can find no utterance* beyond the feeble motion of 
the hand or beseeching glance of the eye—these are offices that 
demand no belf-questionings, no casuistry, no assent to propositions, 
no weighing of consequences Within the four wulls whole the 
stir and glare of the woild aie shut out, and every voice is 
subdued -where, a human being lies piostrate, thrown on the 
tender mercies of his fellow, the moral relation of man to man 
is reduced to its utmost clearness and simplicity bigotry cannot 
confuse it, theory cannot pervert it, passion, awed into quiescence, 
can neither pollute nor peituib it As we bend ovci the sick-Wd, 
all the. fences of ou» natme nish towards the channels of pity, 
of jiatience, and of love, and sweep down the miserable choking 
duft of our quariels, our debates, oui would-be wisdom, and our 
rlamoi ous selfish desires This blobbing of serene fiecdom fioni 
the impel tunities of opinion lies in all simple direct actB of mercy, 
and is one soiuce of that sweet naira winch is often felt by the 
watehei m the sick-room, even when the duties there are of a 
hard and teruble kind * 

Something of that benign result was felt by Janet during" her 
tendance in her husband’s chamber When the first heart- 
piercing hours were over—when her honor at his delirium was 
no longer fiesh, she began to l>e conscious of hei relief from the 
burthen of decision as to her future course. The question that 
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agitated her, about returning to her husband, had lieen solved in 
a moment, and this lllnesR, after all, might be the herald of 
another blessing, just as that dreadful midnight when she stood 
an outcast m cold and darkness had been followed by the dawn 
of a new hope Robert w r ould get better, this illness might 
alter him , he would be a long time feeble, needing help, walking 
with a crutch, peihaps. She would wait on him with such 
tenderness, such all-forgiving love, that the old huishueHS and 
cruelty must melt away for ever under the heait-sunslune she 
would pour aiound hnn Her bosom heaved at the thought, 
and delicious tears fell Janet’*, was a natuie m which hatred 
and revenge could find no place , the long bitter years drew* half 
their bitterness from her ever-living lemembrnnee ut the too short 
years of love that went hcfoie ; and the thought that liei husband 
would ever put her hand to his lips again, aud lecall the days wheu 
they sat on the grass together, and he laid scarlet poppies on her 
black hair, and called liei his gypsy queen, seemed to send a tide of 
loving oblivion ovei all the harsh and stony s]>ace they had 
traversed since The Divine Love that had already shone upon 
her would be with hci, she would lilt up her soul continually 
for help , Mr Tiyan, she knew, would pray foi hci. If she felt 
herself failing, she would confess it to him at once, if hci feet 
began to slip, there was that stay for liei to cling to Oh, she 
could never be drawn back into that cold damp vault of sm aud 
despair again, she had felt the rnoinmg sun, she had tasted the 
sweet pure air of trust and penitence and submission 

These weie the thoughts passing through Janet’s mind as she 
hovered about her husband’s bed, and these were the hopes she 
poured out to Mr. Tiyan when lie called to see her. It was so 
evident that they were strengthening hei in her new struggle— 
they shed such a glow of calm enthusiasm over her face as she 
spoke of them, that Mr. Tryan could not bear to throw on them 
,'$he chill of premonitory doubts, though a previous conversation 
had had with Mr Pilgrim had convinced him that there was 
faintest probability of Dempster’s recovery Poor Janet 
Aid not know the significance of the chauging symptoms, and when, 
lifter the lapse of a week, the delirium began to lose some of its 
‘ violence, and to be interrupted by longer aud longer mteivals 
fyf stupor, she tried to think that these might be steps on the 
" frfl ty to recovery, and she shrank from questioning Mr. Pilgrim 
Iftftt he should confirm the fears that began to get predominance 
in her nund. But l>efore many days weie past, he thought it 
right not to allow her to blind herself any longer. One day—it 
«u hat about noon, when bad news always seenaumoat sickening 
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—ho led hoi fiom her husband's chamber into the opposite 
di a wing-ioom, whore Mis Raynor was sitting, and said to her, 
in that low tone ot sympathetic feeling which sometimes gave a 
sudden air of gentleness to this rough man - - 

‘ My deal Mrs Dempster, it is right m these cases, you know, 
to be prepart'd for the woist I think I shall be saving you pam 
by pi eventing you from entertaining any false hopes, and 
Mr Dempster’s state is now sudi that I fear we must consider 
leeovety impossible The affection of the brain might not have 
been hopeless, but, you soe, there is a terrible complication, and 
I am gneved to say the biokeu limb is mortifying ’ 

Janet listened with a sinking heait That future of love and 
forgiveness would nevei come, then he was going out of her 
sight for evei, where hei pity could nevei reach him She 
turned cold, and trembled 

‘ But do you think he will die,’ she said, ‘ without ever coming 
to himself? without evei knowing me?’ 

‘One cannot Hay that with certainty It is not impossible 
that the ccrehial oppression may subside, and that he may become 
conscious If theie is anything you would wish to be said oi done 
in that case, it would be well to be piepaied 1 should think,’ 
Mr Pilgnm continued, turning to Mis llaynor, ‘ Mr Dempster’s 
afiaiiH are likely to be m ordei —his will is 

*Oh, I wouldn’t have him tioubled about those things,’ 
interrupted Janet, ‘lie has no relations but quite distant ones— 
no one but me. I wouldn’t take up the tune with that. I only 
want to ’ 

She was unable to finish, she felt her sobs using, and left 
the loom ‘ O God,’ she said, inw'ardly, ‘ is not Thy love gieater 
than mine ? Have meiey on him 1 have mercy on linn ’ ’ 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days after the fatal accident 
By the following Sunday, Dempstei was m a state of rapidly 
iiicieasiug prostiation, awl when Mr Pilgrim, who, in turn 
with his assistant, hud slept m the bouse from the beginning, 
came m, about half-past ten, as usual, he scarcely believed 
that the feebly stiugghng life would last out till morning. For 
the last few days ho had been administering stimulants to relieve 
t.he exhaustion which had succeeded the alternations of dehzium 
and stupor This slight office was all that now lemamed to be 
done for the patient, so at eleven o’clock Mr. Pilgrim went to 
bed, having given directions to the nurse, and desired her to call 
bun if any change took place, or if Mis Dempster desired his 
presence 

Janet could not he persuaded to leave the room. She was 
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yearning and watching for a moment m which her husband's eyes 
would rest consciously upon hoi, and ho would know that she 
had forgiven him 

How changed he was hum e lh.it temble Monday, nearly a fortnight 
ago i He lay motionless, hut foi the 11 tegular bieathmg that 
stirred 1 iih hioad chest and thnk musoulai neck His features 
were no longer purple and swollen . they weie pale, sunken, and 
haggard A cold perspiration stood m heads on the protuberant 
foiehead, and on the wasted hands stretched motionless on the 
bed-clothes It was bettei to boo the hands so than convulsively 
jacking the air, as they had been a week ago 

Janet sat on the edge ot tin bed thiougli the long boms ot 
candle light, wat< lung the uni ons< lous halt-closed eyes, wijang the 
peisjmation from the brow and cheeks, and keijnng hei left hand 
on the cold unanswernig right hand that lay beside hei on the 
hed-dotheH She was almost as pale as hei dying husband, and 
there weie dark lines under hei eyes, foi this was the third night 
sinee she had taken off hei clothes , hut the eager stiammg gare 
ot her daik eyes, and the acute sensibility that lay in every line 
about her mouth, made a strange contrast with the blank un 
consciousness and emaciated animalism of the face she was 
wat< hing 

There was profound stillness m the house She heard no 
sound hut her husband’s breathing and the ticking of the watch 
on the mantelpiece The caudle, placed high up, shed a soft 
light down on the one object she caied to see There was a 
smell of brandy m the room , it was given to her husband tiom 
tune to time , hut this smell, which at hist hud jnoduceri in hei 
a faint shuddering sensation, was now' becoming indifferent to 
hei she did not even peioeive it , sin* was too unconscious of 
hei self to feed eithei temptations ni acmsations She only felt 
that the husband of hei youth was dying , fin, fai out of her 
reach, as if she were standing helpless on the shoie, while he was 
sinking in the black storm-waves, she only yearned for one 
moment m which she might satisfy the deep forgiving pity of hei 
soul by one look of love, one word of tenderness 

Her sensations and thoughts were so persistent that she could 
not measure the hours, and it was a sui prise to hei when the 
nurse put out the candle, and let in the faint morning light 
Mrs Raynor, anxious aliout Janet, was already up, and now 
hi ought in some tiesh coffee foi liei , and Mr Pilgrim, having 
awaked, had burned on Ins clothes, and was come in to see how 
Dempster was 

This change from candle-light to morning, this recommencement 
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of the Mime round of things that had happened yesteiday, was a 
di seoui agement rather than a relief to Janet She was more 
conscious of her chill weariness , the new light thrown on her 
husbands fiue seemed to levcal the still work that death had 
been doing through the night, she felt bei last lmgenng hope 
that he would evei know her again forsake her 

But now, Mi Pilgrim, having felt the pulse, was putting 
some biandy m a tea-spoon 1 m‘ tween Dempstei’s lips , the brandy 
went down, and Jus bieatlnng became fieei Janet noticed the 
change*, and hei heart beat liistei as she leaned foiwaid to watch 
him Suddenly a slight movement, like the passing away of a 
shadow, was visible in his face, and he opened his eyes full 
on Janet 

It was almost like meeting him again on the resurrection 
morning, after the night of the grave 
* ‘ Roheit, do jou know r me ? ' 

He kepi Ins eyes fixed on hei, and there was a faintly 
peneptible motion of the lips, as if he wanted to speak 

Rut the moment of speech was for evei gone- the moment for 
asking pnidon of hei, if lie wanted to ask it Tonld lie lend the 
full forgiveness that was written m her eves? She never knew , 
tor, as she was bending to kiss turn, the thick veil of "death fell 
between them, and hei lips touched a corpse. 



CHAPTER XX\ 

Tilk faces looked very haul and unmoved (hat unrounded 
Dempsters quire, while old Mi Ciewe lead the bunul-seivice in 
his low, hioken voice The p.ill-bc.uors weie sueli men as Mi. 
Pittman, Mr Lowme and Mi Build—men whom Dumpstei hud 
called his ft lends while he was m life, and woildly fates nevei 
look so wmldlv as at a funeral They June the same effect of 
giating mi oiigiuitv uh the Mound of a coarse voice bieakmg the 
Boleiim Milem e of night 

The one hire that had sonow r in it was eoveied by a thick 
crape veil, and the Honow was suppiessed and silent No one 
knew how' deep it was toi the thought in most of hei neighbours’ 
minds was, that Mis DempHter could hardly have had better 
toitune than to lose a had husband who hail left her the com¬ 
pensation of a good income They found it diflnult to conceive 
that her husband’s death could be felt by her otherwise than as a 
dehvoTanee The pel son who was most thoiouglily convinced 
that Janet's quel w r as deep and real w T as Mi Pilgrim, who in 
general was not at all weakly given to a belief in disinterested 
finding 

‘That w T oman has a tcndei heart,’ he was frequently heard to 
observe m his morning rounds about this turn ‘I used to think 
theio was a great deal of palaver in hei, but you may depend 
upon it theie’s no pretence about her If hed been the kindest 
husband in the world she couldn’t have felt moie There’s a 
great deal of good in Mrs Dempster - a great deal of good ’ 

‘ / always said so,’ was Mis Lowrae’s reply, when he mode 
the observation to her, ‘she was always so veiy full of pretty 
attentions to me when I was ill But they tell me now she’s 
tinned Tryamte . if that’s it we shan’t agree again It’s very 
inconsistent in hei, I think, turning round m that way, after 
being the foremost to laugh at the Tryamte cant, and especially 
in a woman of hei habits , she should cure herself of them before 
she pretends to be over-religinus ’ 

107 
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, 4 Well, I tli 111k she means to cure lieiself, <lo you know,’ said 
Mi. Pilgrim, whoso goodwill towards Janet, wan now r quite above 
that temperate point at which he could indulge his feminine 
patients with a little judicious detraction ‘ I feel sure she has not 
taken any stimulants all through her husband’s illness , and she 
lias been constantly m the -way of them I can see she sometimes 
suffeis a good deal of depiction foi want ot them—it shows all 
the more resolution m her Those ernes aie raie , but I’ve 
known them happen sometimes with people of strong will ’ 

Mrs Low me took an opportunity of retailing Mr Pilgrim’s 
conversation to Mrs Phipps, who, as a victim of Piatt and 
plethora, could larely enjoy that pleasure at first-hand Mrs 
Phipps was a woman of decided opinions, though of wheezy 
utteranc e. 

‘ For my part,' *die remarked, ‘ I’m glad to hear there’s any 
likelihood of lmpiovement m Mis Peinpstei, hut I think the wmy 
tilings have turned out seems to show that she was more to 
blame than people thought she w r ns , else, wdiy should she feel so 
Hindi about her husband '( And Dempster, I understand, has left 
his wife pietty neatly all Ins pinpcity to do as she likes with 
that isn’t behaving like sink a \eiy had Jiushand T don’t believe 
Mrs Dempstei can have had so much piovot at ion as they pre¬ 
tended Ive kuowm husluiuls wlio’\e laid j»lans for toimentmg 
then wive.-* when thcy’ie undeigiound -tying up their money and 
liindeimg them fiom marrying again Not that I should ever 
wish to many again , I think one husband m one’s life is enough 
m all conseieme ’ —here she thiew a fierce glance at the amiable 
Mr Phipps, who was innocently delighting himself with tin 
faMitr m the Rathe i hy Omnium, and thinking the editor must 
he a dioll fellow--‘hut. it’s aggravating to he tied up in that 
way Why, they say Mrs Peinpstei will have as good aH six 
hundred a yeai at, least A fine thing lor her, that w'as a poor 
gul without a farthing to hci fortune It’s wtU if she doesn’t 
make (lucks and drakes of it, somehow ’ 

Mrs Phipps’s view of Janet, howevei, was far from being the 
prevalent one m Milby. Even neighbour who had no stiong 
personal mteiest m her, could hardly see tho nohle-lookmg woman 
in her widow’s dress, with a sad sweet giavity m her face, and 
not he touched w T ith fiesh admnation for liei - -and not feel, at 
least vaguely, that she had entered on a new life m which it was 
a sort of desecration to allude to the painful'past. And the old 
friends who had a real regard for liei, hut w’ljose cordiality had 
been repelled oi chilled of lute years, now came round her witl! 
hearty demonstiatious of affection. Mi Jeronuj felt that his 
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happiness had a substantial addition now he could onte mine call 
on that ‘nne little ■woman Mis Dempster,’ and think of her with 
repining instead of sonow The Piatts lost no time in returning 
to the tooting of old-established friendship with Janet and hei 
mother / and Miss Piatt felt it incumbent on her, on all suitable 
occasions, to dehvei a very emphatic appioval of the lemarkablo 
Htiengtli of mind slu* undeistood Mis Dempstei to be exhibiting 
The Miss Linnets W’cre eagei to meet Mi Tryan s wishes by 
greeting Janet as one who was likely to lx* a sistei in religious 
feeling and good woiks and Mis Linnet w r as so agieeably 
surpused by the fait that Dempstei had left his wife the money 
‘ m that handsome way, to do what she liked "with it,’ that she 
even included Dempstei himself, and his villanous disc overy of the 
flaw m her title to Pye’s Oioft, in her magnanimous oblivion of 
p«ist offences She and Mrs Juomc agreed over a friendly cup of 
tea that there weie ‘a many husbands as w r as vuy fine spoken an* 
all that, «m' yet all the while kep’ a will locked up from you, as 
tied you u]» as tight as anything I assuie you* Mrs Jeiome 
continued, dioppmg hei voice in n confidential m.inuci, ‘I know 
no more to this day about Mr Jeiome’s will, nor the child as is 
unboin I’ve no ferns about a income—I’m well awuie Mi 
Jerome ’ud liner leave me stiet foi that, but I should like to 
hev a thousand 01 two at my own dispoMnl, it makes a widow a 
deal moie looked on ' 

Pei haps this giound of ies]»eet to widows might not be entirely 
without its influence on the Milhv mmd, and might do something 
towards i (mediating those moie aristocratic ac(]uamtumcs of 
Janet's, who would otheiwnse have lieen inclined to take the 
spveiest mcw of her apostasy towards Evangelicalism. Knots 
look so veiy ugly in poisons of small means one feels they an* 
taking quite a lilieity in going asti.iy , whereas people of fortune 
may naturally indulge in a 1 ow T delinquencies 4 They’v e got the 
money for it,’ as the gnl said of hei mistiess who had made hei- 
self ill with pickled salmon However it may lime been, there 
was not an acquaintance of Janet’s, m Milby, that did not offer 
her civilities m the early days of hei widowhood Ev en the 
severe Mrs Phipps was not an exception, for heaven know's 
wdiat would become of out sociality if we never visited people we 
speak ill of we should live, like Egyptian hermits, m < rowded 
solitude 

Peihaps the attentions most grateful to Janet weie those of 
her old friend Mrs L reive, wliose attachment to her favourite 
proved quite too stiong foi any resentment she might be supposed 
to feel on the score of Mr Tryan. The little deat old lady 
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couldn’t do without her accustomed visitor, whom she had seen 
grow uj) from child to ■woman, always so willing to chat with 
hei and tell her all the news, though she was deaf, while othei 
people thought it tiresome to shout in her ear, and nutated her 
by recommending ear-tilimpets of various cwiistinotion 

All thifl friendliness was very precious to Janet She was 
conscious of the aid it gave hei m the self-conquest which WftB 
the blcssitig she prayed for with every fresh morning The chief 
strength of her nature lay m liei affection, which coloured all the 
rest of her mind it gave a pejsoual sisteily tenderness to hei 
acts of benevolence, it made lie? elmg with tenaiity to eveiy 
object that had once, stined her kindly emotions Alas' it was 
unsatisfied, wounded affection that had made her trouble gi eater 
than sbe could beat And now then* was no (heck to the full 
flow of that plenteous cuiient 111 her natuie—no gnawing secret 
anguiHh—no overhanging tenoi—no mwaid shame. Fnendly 
faces beamed on her , she felt that friendly hearts were approving 
her, and wishing her well, and that mild sunshine of goodwill fell 
beneficently on hei new hopes and effoits, as the elear shining 
after ram falls on the temlei leaf buds of spring, and wins them 
from promise to fulfilment 

And she needed these secondary helps, for liei wrestling with 
her past self was not always easy The stiong emotions fiom 
which the life of a human being ieceivos a new biaB, win then 
victory as the sea wins lus though then advance may be suie, 
they will often, after a mightiei wave than usual, seem to 1 oil 
back so far as to lose all the giound they had made Janet 
showed the strong bent of hei will by faking eveiy outwaid 
precaution against the occurrence of a temptation Her mother 
was now her constant companion, having shut up her little 
dwelling and come to reside in Oichard Street, and Janet gave 
Jill dangerous keys into her keepiug, enti eating her to lock them 
away in some secret place Whenever the too well-known 
depression ami craving thi patent'd her, she would seek a refuge in 
what had always been her purest enjoyment- - in visiting one of 
her poor neighbours, in carrying some food or eomfoi t to a sick- * 
bed, in cheering with her pnnle some of the familiar dwellings up 
the dingy back lanes But tlie great source of coinage, the great 
help to perseverance, was the Hense that she had a friend and 
teacher in Mi Tryati she could confess her difficulties to him, 
she knew he prayed for liei. she had always before her the 
prospect of soon seeing him, and hearing words of admonition and 
comfort, that came to her charged with a divme power such as 
she had never found m human words before 
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So the time passed, till it was tai on in May, nearly a month 
after her husbands death, when, as she, and hei mothei weie 
seated peacefully at breakfast in the diuing-iooin, looking through 
the open window at the old-fashioned gulden, where the grass- 
plot wiis now whitened with apple-blossoms, a letter was brought 
m for Mrs Raynor 

‘Why, theie’s the Thuiston postmark on it,’ sin* said ‘It 
must be about your Aunt Anna Ah, so it is, pool tiling * she’s 
been taken worse this List day or two, and Inis risked them to 
Bend lor me That diopsv is eariymg her off at last, 1 daresay 
Poor thing > it will be n h.ippy lelense 1 must go, my deal— 
she’s yom lather's last sistu- though I am sorry to leave you. 
However, perhaps 1 shall not have to stay moie than a night 
•>i two 1 

Janet looked distressed as she said, ‘Yes, yon must go, mothei 
But 1 don’t know what I shall do without, you I think I shall 
run m to Mis Pettrfei, and ask her to come and Ntay with me 
while you’re away I’m suie she will ’ 

At twelve o’clock, Janet, having seen her mothei in the coach 
that was t.o iaiiy hei to Thurston, called, on hei way hmk, at 
Mrs Pettitei s, hut found, to her great disappointment, that her 
old friend was gone out toi the day So Bhe wiote on a leaf of 
hei poeket book an uigent request that Mrs Pettifer would eomc 
and stay with her while hei mother was away , and, desiring the 
seivantgirl to give it to hei inistiess as soon as she came home, 
walked on to the Vicarage to sit with Mis Crewe, thinking to 
lelieve in this way the feeling of desolateness ami undefined feai 
that was taking possession of her on being left alone for the fust 
time since that great crisis m her life And Mrs. Orewe, too, 
was not at hurnt 1 

Janet, with a sense of discouiageiuont for which she rebuked 
hei self as childish, walked sadly home again, and when she 
entered the vacant dinmg-iooni, she could not help bursting into 
tears It is such vague uudefinable states of susceptibility as 
this—states of excitement or depression, half mental, half 
physical—that determine many a tragedy m womens Jives 
Janet could scarcely eat anything at hei solitaiy dinner she 
tiled to fix her attention on a book m vam, she walked about 
the gulden, and felt the veiy sunshine melancholy 

Between firm and five o’clock, old Mr. Pittman called, and 
)omed hei m the gaiden, when she had been sitting for some 
time under one of the great apple-trees, thinking how Robert, 
lu hw best moods, used to take little Mamsey to look at the 
cucumbers, oi to see the Alderney cow with its calf w the 
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paddock Tlu* tears and sobs had comp again at these 
thoughts , and when Mi Pittman approached liei, she was 
feeling languid and exhausted But the old gentleman’s sight 
and sensibility were obtuse, and, to Janet’s satisfaction, lie 
Rliowed no consciousness that she was in gnef 

‘ I have a task to impose upon you, Mis Dempster,’ he said, 
with a certain toothless pomposity habitual to him 4 1 want you 
to look over those letteis again in Dempsters bureau, and see if 
you can hud one from Poole about the mortgage on those houses 
at Dmgley It will be worth twenty pounds, if you can find it, 
and I don't know wlieie it can be, if it isn’t among those letteis 
in the bureau I’ve looked eveivwheie at the office foi it I’m 

v 

going home now, but 111 call again to-morrow, it you’ll be good 
enough to look in the meantime ’ 

Janet saul she would look duectly, and turned with Mi 
Pittman into tin* house But the seal cli would take lier some 
time, so he bade her good-ltye, and she went at once to a hmeau 
which stood in a small 1mm h-room, where Dempster used sometimes 
to wnte letters and iecei\e people who came on business out of 
office horns She had looked thimigh the contents ot the hmeau 
nioie than once, hut to-day, on removing tin* last bundle of 
letters from one of the eompaitments, she saw what she had 
lievei seen befoie, a small nick in the wood, made m the shape 
of a thunib-iuul, evidently intended as a means of pushing aside 
the movable hack of the compartment In her examination 
hitherto she had not found such a letter as Mr Pittman had 
described—perhaps there might he moio letteis behind this slide. 
She pushed it hack at once, and saw'--no letteis, but a small 
spmt-decanter, half full of pale hiandy, Dempster’s habitual 
di mk 

Ail impetuous desire shook Janet thiough all her memheis, 
it seemed to master her wnth the inevitable foice of stinng fumes 
that flood oui senses before wr are awaie Her hand was on the 
decanter, pale and excited, she was lifting it out of its niche, 
when, with a htart and a shuddei, she dashed it to the ground, 
and the room was filled w’lth the odom of the spirit. Without 
staying to shut up the bureau, Rhe rushed out of the room, 
snatched up her bonnet and mantle which lay in the dining-room, 
and burned out of the house 

Where should she go ? In wdiat place would this demon that 
had re-entered her be seared hack again ? She walked rapidly 
along the street, in tlic diieetioii of the church. She was soon at 
the gate of the churchyard; she passed thiough it., and made 
het way across the graves to a spot she knew a spot where the 
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turf had been stirred uot long before, wlieie a tomb was to lie 
erected noon It ■was very near the chinch wall, on the Bide 
which now lay in deep shadow, quite shut out from the rays of 
the westenng sun by a piojectmg buttiess 

Janet sat down on the ground It was a sombie spot A 
thick hedge, sin mounted bv elmtiees, was in front of hei , a 
projecting buttress on each side But she wanted to shut out 
even these objects Hei thick crape-veil was down , hut she 
closed her eyes behind it, and piesacd hei hands upon them 
She wanted to summon up the vision of the past, she wanted 
to lash the demon out of hei soul with the stinging meinoiies of 
the bygone iiuseiy , sht wanted to renew the old honor and the 
old anguish, that she might thiow herself with the moie despciate 
ehugmg energy at the foot of the ciobs, where the I)ivme 
•Siifleiei would impart divine stiength She tiled to iccall those 
fust bittei moments ot shame, which weie like the shuddering 
diseoveiy of the leper that the due taint is upon him , the 
deeper anil deepei lapse, the on-eommg of settled despau, 
the awful moments by the bedside of hei self-maddened husband 
And then she tiled to live thiough, with a lemembiance made 
more vivid by that eoutiast, the blessed boms ot hope and joy 
and peaie that had come to her ot laie, since her whole sold had 
been bent tow aids the attainment of puuty and holiuess 

But now, when the paiovysm of temptation was past, diead 
and despondency began to thiust themselves, like told heavy 
rnistH, between her and the heaven to which she wanted to look 
for light ami guidance Tht* temptation would come again—that 
rush of desne might overmastei hei the next tune--she would 
slip back again into that deep slimy pit fiom which she had been 
once Hwued, and there might be no deliverame for her more 
Hei piayeis did not help bei, for feai piedominated ovei trust . 
she had no confidence that the aul she sought would be given , 
the idea of her tntuie fall bad giaspod her mind too strongly 
Alone, in this way, she w r as poweiless. If she could see 
Mr Tiyan, if she <ould confess all to him, she might gathei 
hope again She must see him , she must go to him 

Janet rose from the ground, and walked away with a quick 
resolved step She had been seated there a long while, and the 
sun had already sunk It was late for her to walk to Paddiford 
aud go to Mr Tryan’s, wlieie Hhe had never called before, but 
there was uo other way of seeing him that evening, and Bhe could 
not hesitate about it She walked towards a footpath through 
the fields, which would take her to Paddiford without obliging 
her to go through the town, The way was rather long, but she 
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it, became it left less probability of her meeting 
acquaintances, and she shrank from having to speak to anj 
one. 

The evening red had nearly faded by the tune Janet knocked 
At Mrs. Wagstaffs door. The good woman looked surprised to 
see her at that hour; but Janet’s mourning weeds and the 
gftinftil agitation of her feoe quickly bi ought the second thought, 
that gome urgent trouble had sent her there. 

* Mr. Tryan’s just come in,’ she said * If you’ll step into the 
parlour, I’ll go up and tell him you’re here He seemed very 
'tod and poorly.’ 

At another time Janet would have felt distress at the idea that 
she was disturbing Mr Tiyan when he requited rest, but now 
her need was too great for that * she could feel nothing hut a 
Mrtoe of coming relief, when she heard his step on the stau and 
tor him enter to room. 

A'He went towards her with a look of anxiety, and said, ‘ I fear 
Mtnething is the matter. I feai you are m trouble ’ 

' Then poor Janet poured toith her sad tale of temptation and 
despondency , and even while Rlie was confessing she felt half her 
burthen removed The act of confiding ui human sympathy, the 
consciousness that a fellow-being was listening to her with patient 
pity, prepared her soul for that stronger leap by which faith 
grasps the idea of the Divine sympathy When Mi Tryan 
spoke words of consolation and encouragement, she could now 
believe the message of mercy, the water-floods that had 
threatened to ovei whelm her rolled back again, and life once 
more spiead its heaven-covered space before her. She had been 
tumble to pray alone, but now his prayer bore her own soul 
Aking with it, as the broad tongue of flame names upwards in 
Its vigorous leap the little flickering fire that could hardly keep 
i«ght by itself 

But Mr Tryan was anxious that Janet should not linger out 
At this late hour When he saw that she was calmed, he said, 
*1 will walk home with you now, we can talk on the way.’ 
Bat Janet’s mind was now sufficiently at liberty for her to notice 
to signs of feverish weariness in his appearance, and she would 
not hear of causing him any further fatigue. 

,v *$&*&>»? to said, earnestly, ‘you wiH pain me ve# wKsbr— 
by going out again to-night on 
' i to toon w% 1 should not go aloha/ MttiMejR 
M toiltyutot far her to be seen out ha )to 
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went from ur 1 Why will you not think more of that, and take 
earo of yourself? ’ 

He had often had that appeal made to him before, hut to-night 
—from Janet's lips—it seemed to have a new tom* foi him, and 
hegavew«iy At fiist, indeed, he only did so on condition that 
hhe would let Mis Wagstaff go with hei, hut Janet had determined 
to walk home alone She pi etened solitude , she wished not to 
have her present feelings distracted I13 any eon vet sat nm 

So she Mint out into the dewy starlight, and as Ml Ttyan 
turned away fioni her, he felt a stnmger wish than ever 
that his fi agile life might last out for him to see Janet’s 
lestoration thoioughly established- to see liei no longer fleeing, 
stiuggling, dinging up the steep sides of a preeijnee whence slie 
might he any moment limit'd hatk into the depths of despau, 
hut walking tirmly on the level giound of hahit He mwaidly 
resolved that nothing but. n peiemptoiy duty should evei take 
lnm from Milby—that he would not cease t*» watch ovei her until 
lifefoiHOok him 

Janet walked on quickly till she turned into the fields, then 
she slackened hei pace a little, enjoying the sense of solitude 
which a lew houis befoie had been intolerable to hei The 
Divine Presence did not now set m fai oft, when* she had not 
wings to leath it piayei itselt seemed supeifluous m those 
moments ot calm tmst The temptation whieh had so lately 
made her shuddei hetoie the possibilities of the futiue, was now 
a sou ire of confidence , foi had she not been delivered tiom it? 
Had not lest tie come m the extiemity of daiigei ? Yes , Infinite 
Love w T as eaiing foi hei Hhe felt like a little ehild whose hand 
is firmly giasped by its fatliei, as its flail limbs make, then way 
ovei the rough ground, it it should stumble, the fnthei will not 
let it go 

That walk 111 tin* dewy stailight, remained ten evei hi Janet’s 
mommy as one of those baptismal epochs, when the soul, dipped 
ill the saeied wateis ot joy ami peace, uses tiom them with new' 
energies, with moie uualteiahle longings 

When she leached home she found Mrs. Pettifer there, anxious 
for her return Attei thanking hei for coming, Janet only said, 
‘ i have been to Mi Tryan’s I wanted to speak to him ’, and 
then lemembeimg how she had left the bmeau and papeis, she 
went into the back-room, where, appaiently, no one hutl been 
since she quitted it, for theie lay the Augments of glass, and 
the room was still full of the hateful odour How feeble and 
miserable the temptation seemed to her at this moment 1 She 
rang for Kitty to come and pick up the fragments and rub the 
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floor, while she heiself replaced the papers and lucked up the 
bureau 

The next morning, when seated at bieakf.ist with Mis Pettifer, 
Janet said— 

‘What a dicaiy unhealthy-looking place that is wheie Mi 
Tryan lives' I'm sine it must be veiy bud toi him to live there 
J)o you know, all this morning, wince I’ve been awake, I’ve been 
turning ovei a little plan in my mind T think it a charming one 
—all tlie uioie, lieeause you are concerned m it 7 

‘ Why, what can that lie ? ’ 

‘You know that house on the lied bill mad they call Holly 
Mount, it is shut up now That is Robeit’s house , at least, it 
is mine now, and it stands on one of the healthiest spots about 
heic Now, Ive been settling m my own mind, that if a dear 
good woman of m> acquaintance, who knows how to make a 
home as comfortable and cosy as a bud's nest, w r ere to take 
up her abode there, and have Mi Tiyan as a lodger, who 
would be doing one of the most useful deeds in all her uffeful 
hie 7 

‘ You’ve such a way of wrapping up things in pretty words 
You must speak plainer 7 

4 In plain words, then, I should like to settle you at Holly 
Mount You would not have to pay any moie rent than where 
you are, and it would be twenty times pleasantei foi you than 
living up that passage wheie you see nothing but a brick wall 
And then, as it is not far from Paddiford, I think Mr Tiyan 
might be peisuadcd to lodge with you, instead of in that musty 
house, among dead cabbages and smoky cottages I know you 
would like to have him live wutli you, and you would b“ such a 
mothei to him 7 

‘ To be sure I should like it, it would he the finest thing m 
the world for me But there 11 be furniture wanted My little 
bit of furmtuie won’t fill that house 7 

‘ Oh, I can put some in out of this house , it is too full, and 
we can buy the rest They tell me 1 T’iu to have moie money than 
I shall know what to do with ’ 

‘I 7 m almost afraid, 7 said Mis Pettifei, doubtfully, ‘Mi Tryan 
will hardly be persuaded He’s been talked to so much alwut 
leaving that place , and he always said he must stay there - he 
must be among the people, and there was no other place foi him 
m Paddiford. It cuts me to the heart to see him getting thinner 
and thrnnei, and I've noticed him quite blunt o 7 bieath sometimes. 
Mis. Linnet will have it, Mrs Wagstaff half poisons him with 
bad cooking. I don’t know alxwt that, but he can’t have many 
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comfoi ta I expect lie 11 break down all of a Midden some day, 

and never be able to pi each any moie ’ 

‘Well, 1 shall try my skill with him by and by 1 shall be 
very cunning, and say nothing to him till all is ready You and 
I and mother, when who comes home, will set to woik directly 
ami get the house m ordei, and then we’ll get you snugly settled 
m it 1 shall Rce Mr Pittman to-day, and I will tell him 
what I mean to do I shall say 1 wish to have you toi a 
tenant Evoiyhody knows I’m veiy fond of that naughty peison, 
Mrs Pettifei , so it will seem the most uatuial thing m the 
woild Ami then I shall hy and by point out to Mr Tryan 
that he will be doing you a service as well as himself hy 
taking up his abode with you I think I can piev.nl upon 
him , for last night, when he was quite bent on < ommg out into 
the night an, I persuaded linn to give it up ’ 

‘ Well, I only hope you may, my dear I don’t desire anything 
better than to do something tow aids pinlonging Mr Tryan’s life, 
for I've sad feais about lorn ’ 

‘ Don t speak of them—I ean’t boai to think of them We 
will only think about getting the hoiwr leady We shall he 
as busy as bees How W’e shall want mothers clever fingeis’ 
I know the loom upstans that will just do tor Mi Tiyun’s 
study There shall be no seats m it except a a cry ea*y ehair 
and a veiy easy sofa, so that he shall be obliged to rest himself 
w hen he comes home ’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

That was tl e last tembh msis of temptation Janet lia«l to pass 
through The goodwill ot hei neigh bums, the helpful sympathy 
ot the fi lends who shnied hei ielitfi ohm feelmgs, the uipupations 
suggested to her by Mi Tiy.ui, eonemied, with hei stiong 
'spontaneous impulses towards woiks of love and meiiy, to till 
up hei days with quiet social mtenouise and ehantable exeition 
Besides, hei constitution, nu tin ally healthy aud stiong, was every 
week tending, with the gathering tone of habit, to leiovei its 
equipoise, and set liei tree tiom those physical solicitations which 
the smallest habitual vice nlwavs haves behind it The pnsonei 
feels wlieie the lion has trailed linn, long atter his fetteis have 
been loosed 

Theie were always neighbourly visits to be paid and received , 
and as the months wore on, ineieasing faiuihanty with Jiuet’b 
piesent self began to efface, even tiom minds as ngid as Mrs 
Phipps's, the unpleasant lmpiessmns that had been Jett by lecent 
yeais Janet was lecovenng the pojml.iuty which hei beauty 
and sweetness of natuie had won foi hei when slie was a girl, 
and populanty, as eveiy one knows, is the most complex and self- 
multiplymg of echoes Even anti Tiynnite piopidiee could not 
resist the fact that Janet Dempster was a i hanged woman - 
(hanged as the dusty, bruised, and sun-witheied plant is changed 
when the soft l.uns of heaven have talleu on it--and that 
this change was due to Mi Tryun’s influence The last lingering 
sneeis against the Evangelical cuiate began to die out, anil 
though much of the feeling that had prompted them leiuumed 
behind, there was an intimidating consciousness that the expression 
ot such feeling w'ould not be effective—jokes ot that sort had 
ceased to tickle the Milby mmd Even Mi Build and Mi 
Tomlinson, when they \caw Mr Tryan passing pale and worn 
along the stieet., had a secret sense that this man w t hk somehow 
not that veiy natural and comp] ehensi hie flung, a humbug 
— that, m fact, it w*as impossible to explain him fiom the 
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stomach-ami pocket poiut of view Twist and stictili their 
theoiy as they might, it would not tit Mi Tiyan , and so, 
with that lenuikahle icseinhlance as to mental jink es*es which 
may licijuontly ho ohseived to exist between plain men and 
philosopheis, they roududod that the less they said about 
him the better 

Among all Janet's neighbourly pleasutes, them was nothing 
she liked bettei than to take an caily tea at tlie White House, 
and to stioll with Mr .Teiome umud the old-fashioned gulden 
.and oiehaid Tlieie was endless matter foi talk between hei 
and the good old man, lot Janet hail that genuine delight m 
human fellowship wluili gives an inteiest to all pirsimnl details 
that mine war in tuun tiutliful lip& , and, hi sides, they had a 
eonmnm interest m gooil-natun d plans tm helping then poorei 
neigh hums One gieat object of Mi Jenmie's rhuiitics w r us, us 
he often said, ‘to keep industrious men an women off the pansh 
I’d lethei give tm shillin’ an’ help a man to stun’ on his ow r n 
legs, nui pay ha If-a eiow T n to buy him a pansh nutih , it’s the 
munition on him it he onto goes to the palish Ive see’il many 
a time, it you help a man mi’ a present, in a neehoily way, it. 
sweetens his blood- lie thinks it kind on you , hut the pansh 
shillms turn it sour -he nivei thinks em enough ’ In illustiation 
of this opinion Mi Jeiome had a huge stole of details about, such 
peisons as Jun Haidy, the mal-iamer, ‘as lost his boss,’ anil 
Sally l*ntts, ‘as bed to sell her mangle, though she was as decent 
a woman as need to lie’, to the homing ot wlinh details Janet 
seiiouslv inclined, and you would baldly desire to see a picttier 
picture than the kind-faced, w lute haired old man telling these 
fragments ol his simple expeiience ns he walked, with shouldeis 
slightly bent, among the moss-loses and espaliei apple-ticca, 
while Janet in hei widow s cap, hei daik eyes hnglit wuth niteirst, 
went listening bv his side, and little Lizzie, wuth her nankin 
bonnet hanging down liei Iwu k, toddled on befoie them Mis 
Jeiome usually declined these lmgeimg strolls, and often observed, 
‘I nivei see the like to Mr Jeiome when lie’s got Mis Dempster 
to talk to , it sinmhes nothin’ to bun whether we’ve tea at four 
<n at five o’eloik , he’d go on till six, if you’d let him alone—he’s 
like off Ins head ’ Howevei, Mis Jeiome herself could not deny 
that Janet w t os a very pietty-spoken woman ‘ She al’ys says, she 
niver gets snh pikelets hr mine nowhere , I know that veiy well 
- otliei folks lmy ’em at shops—thick, unwholesome things, you 
might as W'ell eat a sponge ’ 

The sight of little Lizzie often stirred m Janet’s mind a sense 
of the childlessness which had made a fatal blank m her life. 
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She had fleeting thoughts that peihaps among her husband’s 
distant relatives theie might )>e some children whom she could 
help to bring up, some little gnl whom she might adopt, and she 
promised herself one day 01 other to hunt out a second cousin of 
his—a mamed woman, of whom he had lost sight foi many 
years. 

But at present her hands and heart were too full for her to 
cany out that scheme To hei great disappointment, her pi eject 
of settling Mrs Pettifer at Holly Mount had been delayed by the 
discovery that some repairs weie necessary in older to make the 
house habitable, and it was not till September had set m that she 
had the satisfaction of seeing her old fnend comfortably installed, 
and the rooms destined foi Mr Tryan looking pietty and cosy to 
hei heart’s content She had taken seveml of his chief fi lends 
into her confidence, anil they were warmly wishing success to liei 
plan for inducing him to (juit pool Mis Wugstatfs dingy house 
and dubious cookery That he should consent to some such 
change was becoming moic and moie a matter of anxiety to his 
hearers, tor though no moie decided symptoms weie yet observable 
m him than mci easing emaciation, a div hacking cough, and an 
occasional shortness of breath, it was felt that the fulfilment, of 
Mr Pratt’s piediction could not long be deferied, and that this 
obstinate persistence in labour and self disregard must soon be 
peremptory cut short by a total failuie of strength Aliy holies 
that the influence of Mr Tryan’s father and sistei would privail 
on him to change his mode of life—that they would pci haps come 
to live with him, or that his sister at least might come to see 
him, and that the arguments which had failed from othei bps 
might be moie persuasive from hers —weie now quite dissipated 
His father had lately had an attack of paralysis, and could not 
spare his only daughter’s tendaiu e On Mr Tiyan’s leturn from 
a visit to his father, Miss Linnet was very anxious to know 
whether his sister had not urged him to try change of air. From 
lus answers she gathered that Miss Tryan wished him to give up 
his enraey and travel, or at least go to the south Devonshire 
coast 

* And why will you not do so ? ’ Miss Lmnct said , ‘ you might 
come hack to us well and strong, and have many years of useful¬ 
ness before you ’ 

‘No,’ he answeied quietly, ‘I think people attach more import¬ 
ance to such measures than is warranted I don’t see any good 
cud that is to be served by gomg to die at Nice, instead of dying 
amongst one’s friends and one’s woik. I cannot leave Milby—at 
least I will not leave it voluntaiily ’ 
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But though he remained immovable on this point, he had been 
compelled to give up bin afternoon seiviee on the Sunday, and to 
accept Mr. Parry’s offer of aid in the evening service, as well as 
to curtail liw weekday lahoms , and he had even written to Mr 
Prendergast to request that he would appoint another cuiate to 
the Paddiford district, on the undeistanding that the new curate 
should leceive the salary, but that Mr Tryan should co-operate 
with him as long as he was able The hopefulness which ib an 
almost constant attendant on consumption, had not the effect of 
deceiving him as to the natuie of his malady, 01 of making him 
look foiwaid to ultimate recovery He believed himself to he 
consumptive, and lie had not yet felt any desne to escape the 
eaity death which lie had for some time contemplated as probable 
Even diseased hopes will take then dnection from the stiong 
habitual bias of the mind, and to Mr Tiyan death had for yeais 
seemed nothing else than the laying down of a burthen, under 
which he sometimes felt himself fainting He was only sanguine 
about his powers ot work he flatteied himself that what he was 
unable to do one week he should be equal to the* next, and he 
wmild not admit that m desisting horn anv part of his labom, he 
was renouncing it permanently He had lately delighted Mr 
Jerome by accepting bis long-pi offered loan of the ‘little 
ehacenut horse.’, and lie found so much benefit fiom sub¬ 
stituting constant iidmg exercise for walking, that he began 
to think he should soon lie able to resume some of the work he 
had dropped 

That was a happy afternoon for Janet, when, aftei exerting 
heisclf busily for a week with htr mother and Mrs Pettifer, she 
saw Holly Mount looking oideily and comfortable from attic to 
rellai It was an old icd-brick house, with two gables m fiont, 
and two clipped holly-tiees flanking the garden-gate , a simple, 
homely-lookmg place, that quiet people plight easily get fond of, 
and now it was seoured and polished and carpeted and furnished 
so as to look really snug witlun When there was nothing more 
to be done, Janet delighted heiHelf with contemplating Mr 
Tryan’s study, first sitting down in the easy-* hair, and then lying 
for a moment on the sofa, that she might have a keener sense of 
the repose he would get from those well-stuffed artn les of fuimtuie, 
which she had gone to Rotherby on purpose to choose 

‘Now, mother,’ she said, when she had finished her survey, 
‘you have done your work as well as any fairy-mother or god¬ 
mother that ever turned a pumpkin into a coach and houses. 
You stay and have tea cosily with Mrs Pettifer while I go to 
Mrs Linnet’s I want to tell Mary and Rebecca the good news, 
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that I’ve got the exciseman to promise that he will take Mrs 
Wagstuff s lodgings when Mr Ttyan leaves They’ll be so pleased 
to hear it, bemuse they thought he would make hei poveity an 
objection to his leaving hoi ’ 

‘ But, my deal child,’ said Mis Kavnoi, whose face, always calm, 
was now a happy one, ‘have a <up of tea with us fust You’ll 
pcilups miss Mis Linnet’s tea tune * 

‘No, I tcel too excited to take tea yet I’m like a child 
with a new luby-house Walking m the air will do me 
good ’ 

Bo Rhe set out Holly Mount was about a mile fiom that 
outskut of Parhlifoid Common when* Mrs Linnet’s house stood 
nestled among its laburnums, lilacs, and syrmgas Janet’s May 
thithei lay foi a little while along the highroad, and then led 
her mto a deep-mltod lane, which wound thiough a fiat tract of 
meadow and pasture, while m fiont lay smoky Padditoid, and 
away to tho left the motliei town of Milby Theie was no line 
of silvery willows nun king the course of a stream no gioup ut 
Scotch fus with then tiunks reddening in the level sunbeam* 
nothing to bleak the floweiless monotony of glass and hedgerow 
hut an occasional oak oi elm, and a few 7 emvs spnnkled heie and 
them A \ery commonplace scene, indeed But what scene was 
evei commonplace in the dest ending sunlight, when coloui lias 
awakened fiom its noonday sleep, and the long shadows awe us 
like a disclosed presence 1 Abo\e all, what scene is commonplace 
to the eye that is filled with seiene gladness, and brightens all 
things with its own joy ? 

And Janet ju^t now was veiy happy As Hhe walked along 
the lough lane with a buoyant step, a half smile of innocent, 
kindly triumph played about hei mouth She was delighting 
beforehand m the anticipated success of hei persuasive powei, 
and toi the tune her painful anxiety about Mr Tiyan’s health 
was thrown into abeyance But she had not gone fai along the 
lane before Hhe heaid the sound of a horse advancing at a 
walking pace behind her Without looking hack, she turned 
aside to make way for it between the rntH, and did not notice 
that foi a moment it had stopped, and had then come on with 
a slightly quickened pace, In less than a minute she heaid a 
well known voice say, ‘ Mrs Dempster ’, and, tuinmg, saw 
Mr Try an close to her, holding lus hmse by the bridle. It 
seemed very natural to her that he should be there Her mind 
wii' so lull of lus piesence at that moment, that the actual sight 
of him was only like a more vivid thought, and she behaved, as 
we are apt to do when feeling obliges us to be genuine, with a 
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total forgetfulness «f polite foi ms She only looked at him with 
a slight deepening ot the smile that was alie.idy on her hire He 
snul gently, ‘Take my sum’ and they walked on a little way iu 
silence 

It was he who hioke it ‘You arc going to JPsiddifmd, I 
suppose 1 ’ 

The question lec.illed Janet to the consciousness that this was 
•in unexpected nppoitumty toi beginning lier woik of pci suasion, 
and that she was stupidly neglecting it 

‘YeV she said, ‘I was going to Mis Linnet’s 1 knew 
Miss Lumet Mould like to hear that oui fuel id Mis Pettitei is 
quite setthd now m hoi new house She is as tond ot Mrs 
Pettitei as f am—almost, 1 won’t admit that any one loves her 
t/mle as well, toi no one else has such good njson as I have 
Hut now the deal woman wants a lodgei, toi jou know' she enn’t 
atlonl to live m so l.nge a house by heiself ]>ut I knew' when I 
peisiiadod hei to go theie that she would be sine to get one — 
she’s sin h a eomtoitable eieatuie to live with , and I didn’t like 
hei to spend all the lost ot her da\s up that dull passage, 
being at cveiy one’s 1 km k and call who wanted to make use 
of hei ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mi Ttyan, ‘I quite nuclei stand youi feeling, T 
don’t w'oudei at youi stiong icgaid tor hei ’ 

‘Well, but now I want lid other friends to second me 
Theie she is, with thiec looms to let, leady furnished, everything 
m or del , and I know some one, who thinks as well ot hei as l 
do, and who would be doing good all lound to every one that 
knows lmn, as well as to Mis Pettitei, it he would go to live 
with hei. He would leave some uncomfortable lodgings, which 
another person is already coveting and would take immediately, 
and he would go to bieathe pure an at Holly Mount, and gladden 
Mrs Pettitei’s he.ut by letting hei wait on him , and comfort all 
his friends, who am quite miseiable about lmn ’ 

Mr Tryan haw it all m a moment.--he saw that it had all 
been done tor Ins sake lie could not be souy, lie could not 
say no , he could not lesist the sense that life had a new sweetness 
foi linn, and that he should like 1 it to be prolonged a little—only 
a little, foi tlie sake of feeling a stronger seeunty about Janet. 
When she had finished speaking, she looked at him with a 
doubtful, liiqumng glance He was not looking at her, his 
eyes weie cast downwards, but the expression of his face 
encouraged her, and she said, m a half-playful tone of entreaty— 
‘You will go and live with hei 7 I know you will You will 
come back with me now and see the house.’ 
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Ho looked fit hei then, and smiled Theie is an unspeakable 
blending of Badness and sweetness in the smile of a face shnipened 
and paled by slow consumption That smile of Mr Tiyan’s 
pierced poor Janet’s he.irt she felt in it at once the absuiance of 
giatcful affectum and the piophecy ot coming death Her tcais 
rose , thev turned lound without speaking, aud went back again 
along the lane 
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In loss than a week Mi Tiyan was settled at Holly Mount, aud 
time was not ones of lus many attached heaicis who did not 
sincerely lejone at the event 

The autumn that year was 1 night and waiin, aud at the 
beginning of October, Mi Walsh, the new' curate, came The 
mild weather, the lelaxation fiom excessive woik, and peihaps 
another benignant influence, had foi a few weeks a visibly 
t’lvouuble effect on Mr Tiyan At least he began to teel new 
hopes, which sometimes took the guise of new st length He 
thought of the eases m which consumptive patients remain 
neaily stationaiy loi years, without sufteimg so as to make their 
life buithensuine to themselves oi to otheis , and he began to 
atiuggle with a longing that it might he so with him He 
struggled wuth it., because he felt it to be an indication that 
earthly aftechon was beginning to have too ationg a hold on linn, 
and he prayed earnestly for more perfect submission, and foi a 
moie ahsoibmg delight m the Divine Presence as the chief good 
He was conscious that he did not wish foi prolonged life solely 
that he might leclaim the wamleiers and sustain the feeble he 
was conscious of a new yearning for those pine human joys which 
he had voluntanly and determinedly banished from his life - for 
a draught of that deep affectum fiom which he had been cut off by 
a daik chasm of remorse Foi now, that affection was within his 
leach , he Raw it theie, like a palm shadowed well in the desert, 
he toukl not desne to die m sight of it 

And so the autumn lolled gently by m its ‘calm decay ’ 
Until Noveniboi, Mr Tiyan continued to preach 01 oaaionally, 
to rule about visiting his flock, and to look 111 at his schools, 
but his growing satisfaction m Mi Walsh as Ins suecessoi saved 
him from too eager exertion and fiom woirymg anxieties Janet 
was with him a great deal now, for she saw that he liked hei to 
lead to him m the lengthening evenings, and it became the rule 
foi hei anil her mother to have tea at Holly Mount, when*, wuth 
Mrs Pettifer, and sometimes another fuend or two, they brought 
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Mr, Tryan the unaccustomed enjoyment of companionship }>y his 
own Alcalde 

Janet did not shine his new hopes, foi she was not only m the 
habit of healing Mi Piatt's opinion that Mi Tiyan could hardly 
stand out thiough the wmtei, hut she also know that it was 
shaied by ])i Madely of Itotheihy, whom, at her request, he had 
consented to call m It was not neeessaiy or desirable to tell 
Mr Tiy.ni what was revealed by the stethoscope, hut- Janet knew 
the wmist 

She felt no ieliellion under this prospect of heieavement, hut 
lather a quiet sulmiissnc souowr Giatitude that his influent e 
and guidance had been given hoi, even if onlv for a little while— 
gratitude that she was pci nutted to he with him, to take a deeper 
and deepct impress from daily eommuiuon with him, to he 
something to him in these last mouths of his life, was so stiong 
in her that it almost- silenced regiet Janet had lived thiough the 
great tragedy of woman s life lJei keenest personal emotions had 
been pouied ioith in her eaily love—hei wrounded a flection with its 
yeais ot anguish—her agony ot unavailing pity o\oi that deathbed 
scum months ago The thought ot Mi Tiyan was associated foi 
hei with iepose flora that conflict of emotion, with tiust in the 
unchangeable, with the influx of a powei to subdue self To have 
been assuicd of his sympathy, Ins teaching, his help, all thiough 
hei life, would have been to hei like a heaven already begun u 
deliverance from fear and danger hut the* time was not yet come 
for her to be conscious that the hold he had on hei heart w T as any 
othei than that ot the heaven-sent lilend who had < nine to hei like 
the angel m the prison, and loosed hei bonds, and led hei by the 
hand till she could look back on the di endful doom that had once 
closed her in 

Befoie Novembei was over Mi Tiyan had erased to go out 
A new crisis had e-ome on the cough had changed its character, 
and the woist symptoms developed themselves so rapidly that 
Mi Piatt began to think the end would in rive soonei than he had 
expected Janet became a constant attendant on him now, and 
no one could feel that she was pcrfoimmg anything hut. a saeied 
office She made Holly Mount her home, and, with her mother and 
Mis Pottifer to help her, she filled the painful days and nights 
with every soothing influence that caie and tenderness could 
devise There were many visitors to the sick-ioom, led tluther 
by venerating affection, and there could hardly be one who did 
not retain in after-years a vivid remembrance of the scene theie 
—of the pale wasted form m the easy chair (for he sot up to the 
last), of the gzey eyes so full even yet of inquiring kindness, as 
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the thin, almost transparent hand was held out to give the pressuu* 
of welcome , and of the sw eet woman, too, whose daik watchful eyes 
detected every want, and who supplied the w ant with a ready hand 
Then* woe othcis who would have had the lieait and the skill 
to fill this place by Mi Tiyan’s side, and who would have net epted 
it as an honoui , but they could not help feeling that (Jod had 
given it to Janet l>y a tiam of events which were too impressive 
not to shame all jealousies into silence 

That sad history which most of us know too well, lasted moie 
than thiee months He was too feeble and suffering loi the 
last few r weeks to see any visitors, but lie still sat up through the 
day The sti.mge hallucinations of the disease whnh had seemed 
to take a mine deeideil hold on him just at the fatal tnsis, and 
' had made him think he was pel haps getting better at the vuy 
time when diath bad begun to huny on with more rapid 
movement, had now given way, and left him lalmU eonseious of tin 1 
leality One atteinoon mai the end of Felamiiy, Janet w r ns 
moving gently about the loom, m the fire-lit dusk, aiianging some 
things th.it would be wanted m the night There was no one else 
m the mom, and his eyes followed hei as she moved with the film 
giaee natural to her, while the blight hie every mrw and then lit 
up hei face, and gave an unusual glow to its daik beauty Even 
to follow r hei in this w r ny with lus eyes was an exeition that gave 
a painful tension to his fm e , while \hr looked like an image of life 
and strength 

‘ Janet,' he said presently, in his faint voice -lie always railed 
hei Janet now Tn a moment she was close to him, bending over 
bun He opened lus hand as he looked up at hei, and she placed 
heis within it 

‘Janet/ he said again, ‘you will ha\e a long while to live after 
I am gone ' 

A sudden pang of feat shot thiough her She thought he felt 
himseli dying, and she sank on hei knees at Ins feet, holding lus 
hand, while she looked up at him, almost bienthless 

‘ But you will not feel the need of me as you have done . 

You have a suie trust m (rod. I shall not look fot you m \am 
at the last ’ 

‘No no I shall lie them ftod will not forsake me ’ 
She eouhl haidly uttei the words, though she was not w T eepmg 
She was waiting with trembling eagerness for anything else he 
might have to say 

‘ Let us kiss each other before we part ’ 

She lifted up her face to his, and the full life-hieathing lips 
met the wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of piomise 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

It soon came—the blessed day of deliveiancc, the sad day of 
bereavement, and m the second week ot March they earned him 
to the giave He was huned as he had desired, there was no 
hearse, no mournmg-coach , his cofhn was borne by twelve of his 
Kuinblcr beams, who relieved each other by tuinb But he was 
followed by a long pi occasion of mourning friends, women as well 
as men 

Slowly, amul deep silence, the daik stieam passed along 
Orchard Stieet, where eighteen months befoie the Evangelical 
cuiate had been saluted with bootings and hisses Mi Jeiome 
and Mi Landor weie the eldest pall-beaiers , and behind the 
coffin, led by Mr Tryan’s cousin, walked Janet, m quiet submissive 
sorrow She could not feel that he was quite gone from liei , 
the unseen world lay so very near hoi—it held all that had ever 
stirred the depths of anguish and joy within her 

It was a cloudy morning, and hud been lammg when they left 
Holly Mount, but as they walked, the sun broke out, and the 
clouds were rolling off m large masses when they entered the 
churchyard, and Mr Walsh’s voice was heaid saying, ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life ’ The faces were not hard at this 
funeral; the burial-service was not a hollow form Every heart 
thcie was filled with the memory of a mail who, through a self- 
saerihcmg life and m a painful death, had been sustained by the 
f.uth which fills that form with bieath and substance 

When Janet left the grave, she did not return to Holly Mount, 
she went to her home m Orchard Street, where her mother was 
waiting to leceive her She said quite calmly, ‘Let us walk 
round the garden, mothei * And they walked round in silence, 
with their hands clasped together, looking at the golden ciocuses 
bright in the spung sunshine. Junet felt a deep stillness within 
She thirsted for no pleasure , she craved no worldly good. She 
suv? the years to come stretch before hei like an autumn afternoon, 
filled with resigned memory Life to hei could never more have 
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any eagerness, it was a solemn servne of giatitudn and patient 
effoit She walked m the pieseme of unseen witnesses—of the 
Divine line that had rescued her, of the human loie that waited 
for its eternal lepose uutil it had seen hei euduic to tlio end 

Janet is living still Her black hair is giey, and hei step is 
no longer buoyant, but the sweetness of her smile remains, the 
love is not gone fiom hei eyes , and sti angers sometimes ask, Who 
is that noble-looking eldeily woman that walks about bolding a 
little boy by the hand? The little boy is the son o! Janet’s 
adopted daugbtei, and Janet m hei old age has children about her 
knees, and loving young arms lound hei neck 

Thoie is a simple giavestone m Milby Ohuiehyanl, telling that 
m this spot lie the remains ot Edgar Trynn, tor two years 
officiating cuiate at the Pnddifoid (thapel-ol Ea*e, m this parish 
It is a meagie memorial, and tells you simply that the man who 
lies thoie took upon him, faithiully or unfaithfully, the office of 
guide and mstiuet-m to his fellow-men 

Hut there is anothei memorial of Edgar Tryan, which beuis a 
fullei id old it is Janet Dempstei. icseued fiom selt-despan, 
stiengtliened with divine hopes, and now looking back on yeais of 
pmity and helpful labour The man who has let! such a memoiial 
behind bun, must have been one whose heart beat w’it.h true 
compassion, and whose lips were moved by fervent faith 


THE END 
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